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ACCOUNT OF THE SHIPWRECK OF THE 
MEDUSA FRIGATE. 

In all the history of perils and safferings encountered 
^t sea» fertile as it is in terrific events^ there is as- 
suredly no darker page than that which contains the 
narrative of the shipwreck of the Medusa frigate. It 
may, indeed, justly be doubted whether any similar oc- 
currence was ever marked by such circumstances of 
extreme horror. . In many instances of shipwreck the 
mind is somewhat relieved and solaced by the contem- 
plation of the patience, the fortitude, and the mutual 
kindness, displayed by the individuals who are the 
theme of the story j but, in this instance, no such con- 
solation is afforded. All the bad passions seem to have 
cons^Hred with natural dangers, to render the situation 
of the crew of the Medusa as terrible as imagination 
itself can possibly conceive. 

The Medusa, of forty-four guns, in company with 
three other vessels, sailed from Rochefort on the 1 7th 
of June, 1816, to take possession of the French settle- 
ments on the river Gambia, which had been restored 
to FVance by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. As it was 
intended that . the governor of Senegal, who was . on 
board, should send out a party to ascertain the possi- 
bility of establishing, a settlement near Cape Verd, this 
expedition was accompanied by a number of scientific 
men, agriculturistSy and miners. The Medusa, on 
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2 FLOWEES OF LITERATURE. 

board of which were embarked aboat four hundred per- 
sons^ was commanded by M. de Chaumareys> who ap- 
pears to have been wholly unworthy of his station. In 
the coarse of the voyage the smaller ships parted com- 
pany, and the Medusa was left alone. 

In consequence of a most disgraceful obstinacy and 
want of seamanship on the p^t of the captain^ the ves- 
sel ran upon the bank of Arguin^ which lies off the 
northern part of the Senegambian coast. The crew was 
immediately thrown into the most dreadful consterna- 
tion, '* Here," ^aysone of them in his narrative, '*you 
might see features shrunk and hideous -, there a coun- 
tenance which had assumed a yellow and even greenish 
hue ; some men seemed thunderstruck and chained tc 
their place, without strength to move. When they "had 
recovered from the stupefaction with which they were 
at first seized, numbers gave themselves up to excess 
of despair ; while others uttered imprecations on those 
whose ignorance had been so fatal to us.*' 

When thB men* had a little recovered from the first 
shock, they began to make efforts for getting the ves- 
sel off the reef. TTieir exertions, however, were awk- 
ward, lib directed, and consequently ineffectual. They 
were continued for two days, and were then relinquished 
in despair. On the night of the third day a heavy gale 
arose, the sea ran high, and the ship bulged. The keel 
broke in two, the rudder was unshipped, and, as it still 
held tp the stern by the chains, every wave mode it act. 
as a battering ram against the vessel, to the destruction 
of which it materially contributed. At this critical 
period, when order and union were so meedful, a mu- 
tiny broke but, excited by some of the soldiers, who 
persuaded their comrades that it was intended to leave 
them in the frigate/while the crew escaped in the'boats. 
The governor and the officers, however, succeeded in 
bringing back the soldiers to their duty. 

As the boats were not sufficiently cttpadons to con- 
tain the sailors and troops, a raft was hastily and un- 
skilfully c<yn4tructed, while attempts wwe making to 
liberate the frigate. When, by the bulging of the vcs- 
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sel^ all hope was at aa end^ it became necessary to re- 
sort to this clumsy contrivance. The same carefessness 
and want of foresight, which had marked all the past 
proceedings, still prevailed at this important moment. 
No arrangements for embarking were made i no care 
was taken to secure a proper supply of provisions. All 
was confusion and fear. Some boats had not above 
twenty- four pounds of biscuit, a small cafik of water, 
and very little wine. The raft, which was designed to 
carry a hundred and fifty person^^ had a pretty large 
quantity of wine, and some water, but not a single 
barrel of biscuit. A bag containing twenty^-five pounds 
of biscuit, which was thrown from the Vessel at the in- 
stant of departure, and the contents of which were 
converted into a paste by the sea-water, was the sole 
resource of the unfortunate navigators on the raft. 

On board the six boats were two huncbred and thirty- 
three persons. On the raft were^a hundred and twenty 
soldiers and officers, twenty-nine sailors and passen- 
gers, and one woman. Seventeen were abandoned on 
the wreck : some too intoxicated to be moved, some 
despairing of the safety of the boats. The embarka- 
tion vras effected in the utmost disorder, but no lives 
were lost. M. Correard, who was to have gone in one of 
the boats, but who nobly refused* because his men were 
on the rait, and who was one of the very few who re- 
tained any presence of mind, suggested to the captain 
the necessity of providing proper instruments and 
charts on board the raft, and was told that every thing 
which could possibly be wanted there had been pro- 
vided, and that a naval officer would be sent to assume 
the command. This, however, was a falsehood, there 
being neither chart, compass, .nor naval officer. 

The ship was quitted on the morning of the 3 th of 
July, the coast ^being then distant not more than twelve 
or nfteen leagues. It was settled that the raft should 
be taken in tow by the boats 3 and it seems certain, 
that, with proper portion, the whole might 'have 
reached the shore within six-and-thirty hours. But 
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those who navigated the boats were now guilty of an 
act of the most atrocions cruelty and baseness towards 
their wretched comrades. Scarcely had they rowed 
two leagues from the wreck, before, one by one, they 
cast off the tow-lines, abandoned the raft to its fate, 
and made the best of their way to the shore. It was 
some time before the victims could believe that they 
, were really deserted ; but they were, at length, too well 
convinced of the melancholy truth. 

Nothing can be imagined more appalling than the 
situation in which they were now placed : in the open 
sea, without provisions, crow;ded so closely together 
that it was impossible for them to move,, and the raft 
sunk so low in the water, that those who were fore and 
aft were Submerged to the middle of their bodies. 
Rage, and the desire of vengeance, now for awhile took 
entire possession of their minds; and, being convinced 
that they had been deliberately deserted, they swore to 
gratify their revenge to the utmost, whenever they ar- 
rived on shore. ' Then, agai^i, sinking into despondency, 
the sailor^ and soldiers foreboded every thing that was 
horrible, and gave vent to their feelings by groans and 
lamentations. At last, the remonstrances and s^othings 
of the ofl&cers restored to them some degree of calm- 
ness. Search was made for the compass and charts, 
but they were not to be found. This circumstance, 
particularly the want of a compass, almost plunged the • 
officers themselves into despair. M. Correard, how- 
ever, recollected that he had seen a pocket-^compass in 
the possession of one of his men. The finding of this 
inspired them with fresh hopes, which were too speedily 
destroyed. After the lapse of a few hours the compass 
was lost> by falling through one of the numerous inter- ■ 
stices of the raft,^and the rising and setting of the sun 
became thenceforth the only guide whereby to direct 
their course. 

Having left the frigate without taking any food, they 
now began to feel severely the effects of hunger. They, 
therefore^ mixed up their biscuit-paste> which had been 
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wetted by the salt-water, with a little wine j and^ humble 
as it was, this was the best meal which they had during 
the whole time that they were on the raft. After this 
refreshment their minds were somewhat more tranquil. 
The stimulus, however, by which they principally sup- 
ported their spirits, was the hope of being soon enabled 
to revenge themselves on those who had so treacherously 
deserted them, against whom they incessantly burst 
forth into the most violent imprecations. In the course 
of the day they got up ia mast, and hoisted a sail, which, 
from the faulty construction of the raft, proved to be of 
little utility. % 

The night closed on them, and brought with it addi- 
tional horrors. The darkness was extreme, the wind 
began to rise, and the sea to swell. Most of the men, 
unused to the motion of a vess^, were incapable of 
standing, and were violently thrown against each other 3 
they could barely resist the waves by holding ropes, 
which were fastened to the spars, or by lashipg them- 
selves to the timbers. At midnight the gale increased, 
and the sea ran more high. The roaring of the billows, 
and the howling of the wind, were mingled with the 
cries, prayers, groans, and curses, of the devoted suf- 
ferers on the raft. *' This whole night," say M. M. 
Savigny and Correard, " we struggled against death, 
holding firmly by the ropes, which were strongly fastened. 
Tossed by the waves from the back to the front, and 
from the front to the back, and sometimes precipitated^ 
into the sea 5 suspended between lifb and death 5 mourn- 
ing over our misfortanes, certain to peri3h, yet contend- . 
ing for a fragment of existence with that cruel element, 
which threatened to swallow us up— such was our situa- 
tion till day-break. Dreadfal situation ! How is it 
possible to form of it an idea, which does not fall in- 
finitely short of the reality ?" 

. The morning dawned upon a sight which was truly 
deplorable. Ten or twelve unh^appy men, mangled and 
mutilated, had lost their lives, by their lower extremities 
getting entangled in the openings between the pieces of 
the raft. Several had b^en carried away by the wavee. 
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Twenty mea were missing at tbe hour when the sur- 
vivors took their slender repast. Many laboured under 
deliriuiiii and somey in despair^ voluntarily plunged into 
theooeaiL 

The diiyi however^ was fine, and Hope^ " that lingers 
long, and latest dies>" once more exerted her influence, 
and cheered the sufibrers with the idearthat they should 
soon see the boats approaching to their relief. But, as 
the light declined, their fears and horrors returned with 
tenfold force. Cries of despondency and rage burst 
Ibrth anew, and the voice of the officers was wholly 
disregarded. The elements now seemed again to con- 
spire to aggravate their distress . Dense clouds entirely 
obscured the heavens, the wind, swelled to a storm, the 
waves rose in mountains, and dashed on the men with 
such impetuous fury, that they were compelled to crowd 
to the centre of the raft 5 all those who could not reach 
it being swept off by the billows. In the centre another 
danger awaited them^ the pressure being so intolerable^ 
that some of the men were stifled or crushed to death. 

To complete their miseries there was yet one thing 
wanting, which was» that they should shed each other's 
blood, and this dreadful completion was now at band. 
Giving tliemselves up as doomed to inevitable death, 
and untaught to look for consolation where alone under 
such circumstances it can be found, '^ the soldiers and 
sailors resolved to soothe their last moments by drinking' 
till they lost tlieir reason." They accordingly broke a 
large hole in a cask of wine, and continued to drinks till 
the sea- water mixing with it, rendered it too nauseous 
for them to swallow. 

The result of this may easily be imagined. The want 
of food, the agitated state of their minds, and the fumes 
of the wine, combined to produce the most dreadful 
intoxication, or rather insanity. They determined to 
murder their officers, and destroy the raft, by cutting 
asunder the ropes which united it. At the head of them 
was '^ an Asiatic, a soldier in a colonial regiment, a 
man of colossal stature, whose short curled hair, ex- 
tremely large mouth, and sallow complexion, gave him 



a hideous air." With an axe he began to cat the cordsj 
and even menaced an officer ; but a blow with a ifabre 
put an end to his existence. The contest soon becao^^ 
general. Sabres, knives^ bayonets, but-ends of cara- 
bines, were^ used -, every weapon that ragQ could find 
was employed on both sides. Nothing was to be seen 
but craelty, wounds, and slaughter. The most horrible 
ferocity was displayed by the mutineers, who, among 
other instances of the same kind, endeavoored to tear 
out with a penknife the eyes of an officer whom they 
had ineffectually tried to drown. It was in vain that 
kindness was shown to them. M. Correard, who dis- 
played great courage during the contest, having plunged 
into the waves to save the life of one of the mutineers, 
named Dominique, the miscreant rejoined them, re- 
newed the combat, and was finally slain. 

A short pause ensued, in which the soldiers displayed 
a momentaiy repentance. Many of them threw them- 
selves at the feet of those whom they had just attacked, 
and requested pardon. The moon, too, broke through 
the clouds, and rendered the scene less horrible. — At 
midnight, however, the bri^f tranquillity on the raft 
was at an end. With tenfold fury the mutineers re- 
turned to the combat, and nothing was to be heard but 
cries of phrensied rage, nothing seen but the most 
appalling and disgusting sights. The raft was covered 
with the dying and the dead. The gloomy pencil 
of Dante never painted a more sickening and terrific 
scene than this narrow space presented to the view.— 
Those of the soldiers who had no weapons attempted, 
like wild beasts, i;o tear their enemies with their teeth. 
Many were cruelly mangled in this manner. One of 
the mutineers, says the narrator, seized a workman by 
'the right leg, and was biting him savagely in the sinew 
above the heel, while others were beating him severely 
with their sabres, and the but-end of their carabines. 
Amidst the combat they perpetually called for the head of 
one of their officers, who was left in the frigate, but whom, 
deprived as they now were of all sanity, they persisted 
in believing to be present. At length, the officers, and 
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tho6€f who were on their side, succeeded in conquering 
their- assailants ; and- a gloomy quiet was once more 
restored^ broken only at intervals by the cries and 
lamentations of 6ome, and the delirious exclamations of 
others, who fancied themselves on board of the Me- 
dusa, or travelling at their ease over the fertile plains 
of Italy. 

The return of the day, as was always the ca»e, 
restored them in some degree to reason, but disclosed 
to them a melancholy scene. Between sixty and sixty- 
five men had perished during the ni^ht^ at least & 
fourth of whom had drowned themselves in despair. 
In every face was the deepest despondency. Tears and* 
lamentations again burst forth. They now, also, dis- 
covered another source of grief r the mutineers had 
thrown into the sea two casks of wine, and the only 
two. casks of water which were on the raft. There 
were but two casks of wine left, and the persons among 
whom it was to be divided were above sixty in num- 
ber. To accelerate their course the mast was replaced ; 
but this failed in its object, for the sail being spreadf 
indifferently to every breeze that blew, they were some- 
times wafted towards the coast, and at other tidies into 
the open sea. At one moment they flattered themselves 
that they caught a glimpse of the land, and they even 
believed that they felt the burning air of the sandy 
desert. But either this was an illusion, or they were 
driven ba^k from the coast, by a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind. The latter was probably the case, as 
at the outset the gales for some time blew violently 
towards the shore. To satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
which were excessive, they having had no food for 
forty^eight hours, they endeavoured to procure some 
fish. Tags were collected from the soldiers, to make 
small hooks of them ; and they bent a bayonet, to form 
a larger hook, in the hope of catching a shark. This plan 
entirely failed ; the hooks were drawn under the raft 
by the current, and became entangled 5 and the bayonet 
was found too weak for its purpose. . There now re-* 
mained only one horrible resource — the dead ! 
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Driven almost to madness by the gnawings of. hunger, 
many of the crew rushed upon the dead bodies, and sa- 
tisfied their voracious appetites with this disgusting 
food. Some, who could not yet submit to avail them- 
selves of this terrible resource, endeavoured to allay the 
cravings of their stomach with leather, linen, pieces of 
hat, or whatever else they could find. All were, how- 
ever, at letigth, compelled to yield to irresistible ne- 
cessity. The day was spent in alternations of momentary 
hope, and silent despair. Prayers were, at times, ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Being. Half the men were ex- 
ceedingly weak, and bore in all their features the signs 
of approaching dissolution. The night was dark, but, 
fortunately, calm. Slumber, sometimes visited the suf- 
ferers, but their sleep was tormented by frightful dreams -, 
and though so many had perished, they were still up 
to their knees in the water, and could repose only 
standing, and pressed against each other into a solid 
mass. 

The dawn of day discovered to them ten or twelve of 
their companions stretched lifeless, at their feet, llie 
bodies were committed to the sea, with the exception 
of one. The day was fine, and a circumstance occurred 
which afforded a transient succour. A shoal of flying- 
fish passed under the raft, and about two hundred of 
them became entangled in the interstices of the tim}>ers« 
With a little gunpowder they contrived to procure a 
fire, and to maka a scanty repast upon the fish which 
they had caught. It seemed, however, as if sustenance 
gave them strength for no other purjyose than to display 
their ferocity; A plot was formed by one part of them* 
to throw the other into the sea. A desperate conflict 
was once more the result, and the raft was soon stained 
with torrents of blood, and strewed with the dying and 
the dead. After a long struggle, the mutineers were 
subdued. 

When the fifth morning broke upon them, not more 
^than thirty remained, and these were in the most de- 
plorable state. The sea-water had almost entirely ex- 
coriated their lower extremities, and they were covere(\ 
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with contusions or wounds, the smart of which, occa- 
sioned by the saline element which beat upon thein^ 
was almost insupportable. Thus they lingered on till 
the seventh day, when their number was further dimi- 
nished. Two soldiers were punished with death for 
stealing a part of the small remaining portion of wine. 
An interesting child, named Leon, only twelve years 
old, also expired on this day. Young as he was, he 
had already made a campaign in the Ea&t Indies, and 
been remarked for his courage^ The manner in which 
he was treated is the sole trait of humanity which ap- 
pears in the conduct of those who were contained on 
the raft. Every thing was done for him which could 
prolong his existence 5 as much nutriment as possible 
being given to him, without a single murmur. Nay, 
savs^e as the sufferers were to each other, they bore 
without resentment even his trampling upon their 
wounded limbs. '' As long as the strength of this 
young marine allowed him,** says M. Correard, '' he 
ran continually from one side to the other, callihg with 
loud cries for his unhappy mother, water, and food. 
He walked, without discrimination, over the feet and 
legs of his companions in misfortune, who^ in their turn, 
uttered cries of anguish, which were every moment re- 
peated. But their complaints were very seldom accom- 
panied by menaces 5 they pardoned every thing in the 
poor youth who had caused them, and who was, in fact, 
in a state of mental derangement.** 

Of the twenty-seven who were left, not more than 
fifteen had strength enough to have a chance of sur- 
viving even for a few days. The other twelve were 
covered with large wounds, and were almost wholly 
bereft of their reason. The stock of wine was rapidly 
decreasing. In this emergency a council was heldj 
and, '* after a debate, at which the most dreadful de- 
spair presided, it was resolved to throw the sick into 
the sea," as to put them on short allowance would be 
only killing them by inches, and would cettainly con- 
sume sufficient to prevent the remainder from holding 
out till succour could arrive. " Three sailors and a 
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soldier,*' says the narrator, ** took on themselves this 
cruel execution : we turned our faces aside, and wept 
tears of blood over these unhappy men." There wa? 
now barely sufficient sustenance on the raft to last for 
eight days, at the expiration of which period death was 
inevitable. After this melancholy catastrophe, all the 
arms were wisely thrown into the ocean, only one sabre 
being reserved, in case it should be necessary to cut a . 
rope, or a piece of wood. 

An event, trifling in itself, but which naturally in- 
spired them with hope and joy, now occurred. A small 
white butterfly was seen hovering round the raft, and, 
at length, it settled on the sail. This was greeted as 
an omen of their approach to the land. Yet, so terrible 
was the hunger which the sufferers felt, that some were 
anxious to catch the butterfly that they might devour 
it 3 but others, considering it as a messenger from 
heaven, would not allow it to be injured. Shortly after, 
more butterflies appeared, and a bird, which latter they 
fruitlessly endeavoured to ensnare. More birds came 
in sight on the following days. The time was now past 
by the crew in reciting their past adventures, and r#- 
' gretting the state of dependence to which their country 
was compelled to submit. 

To their other torments was added that of a raging 
thirst, which was redoubled in the day time bjr ^he 
burning heat of the sun. To allay this thirst the 
most disgusting fluids were eagerly drank, and were 
contended for with a bitterness and violence which, 
more than once, were on the point of terminating in 
blows. Some put pieces of pewter in their mouth6, to 
cool them ; and others wetted their faces and hair with 
tliC salt-water. Delirium again spread its influence 
among them, and a combat was on the eve of being 
commenced, when their attention was luckily called 
off by the appearance of a number of sharks, which 
surrounded them, and seemed to claim their prey. 
Though repeatedly beaten off with the sabre, these vo- 
racious monsters still persisted in keeping near to the 
raft. So desperate, however, were the crew, that some 
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of them^ in hopes of allaying their thirst, did uot hesi- 
tate to bathe in sight of their formidable enemies, 
while others placed themselves naked on the part of 
the raft which was covered by the sea. Bat here ano- 
ther misery was to be endured. A kind of polypus 
was driven in great numbers on the raft, and when 
their long arras clung to the naked body, they caused 
the most cruel sufferings. 

On the eleventh day, believing themselves to be not 
far from land, eight of them resolved to construct a 
smaller raft, and try to reach the coast. A little mast 
and a sail were Axed up, and barrel-staves were con- 
verted into oars. On trial, however, their new machine 
was found to be utterly unfit for its purpose ; and the 
idea of using it was, of course, abandoned. Night 
came, and with it the gloomiest thoughts. The wine 
was almost exhausted, and they began to feel an invin- 
cible dislike, and a sort of terror, of the flesh which had 
hitherto supported them. It appeared probable that, 
in a very short period, their struggles and their woes 
would be ended by death. 

The sun broke upon them, in unclouded splendour^ 
on the twelfth day. They had just offered up prayers, 
and divided a portion of their wine, when the tops of 
the masts of a brig we're faintly descried oYi the horizon^ 
In an instant, every heart was filled with gladness, not 
unmingled with fear 5 and handkerchiefs of different 
colours were hastily tied together, and waved as a signal 
from the summit of the mast. Half an hour was spent 
in all the agony of suspense. At times, the brig was 
supposed to be near them 5 at times, it seemed to 
recede. At length it became but too certain that it had 
disappeared. ''From the delirium of joy,'* says M. 
Correard, **we fell into profound despondency auji 
grief ; we envied the fate of those whom we had seen 
perish at our side, and we said to ourselves, When we 
shall be destitute of every thing, and our strength 
• begins to forsake us, we will wrap ourselves up as well 
as we can, we will lay ourselves down on this plat- 
form, the scene of so many sufferings, and there we 
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will await death with resignation. At last>, to calm 
our despair/ we wished to seek some consolation in 
the arms of sleep. The day before we had been con- 
sumed by the fire of a burning ^sun : this day, to avoid 
the fierceness of his beams> we made a tent with the 
sails of the frigate. As soon as it was put up we all 
lay down under it, so that we could not perceive what 
was passing around us. We then proposed to inscribe 
upon a board an account of our adventures, to write all 
our names at the bottom of *the narrative, and fasten it 
to the upper part of the mast, in the hope that it would 
reach the government and our families.*' 

Two hours had been passed in this state of hopeless 
sUpineness, when one of the crew quitted the tent to 
go to the front of the raft. He had scarcely put his 
head out of the tent, when he uttered a loud cry, looked 
back on his companions, and stretching out his hands 
to the sea, almost inarticulaj^ely exclaimed, *' We are 
saved! see! the brig is close upon us!'* All rushed 
out, with beating hearts, to enjoy this deliglitful sjghtj 
and when they were convinced of the truth of the fact, 
they embraced each other with the wildest transports, 
and shed tears of joy. It was, indeed, the Argus brig, 
which was not more than half a* league distant, and 
which was bearing down upon them with a press of 
sail. She soon came alongside, and " her crew, ranged 
ou the deck or in the shrouds, showed, by waving their 
hats and Jiandkerchiefs, the pleasure they felt at coming 
to the assistance of their unhappy countrymen.'* In 
a few minutes the shipwrecked sufferers were conveyed 
on board the vessel, where they met with that kindness 
and assistance which were necessary to men in their ex- 
hausted state. Of the fifteen, however, who were taken 
from the raft, the sad remnant of one hundred and fifty 
persons, only elevenr survived. 

It is now necessary to show what was the fate of that 
part of the crew of the Medusa which was embarked in 
the boats. Two of the boats reached the Senegal with 
comparatively small difficulty. Tlie otlier four were 
not equally fortunate. By the winds and currents they 
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were carried to a considerable distance from the point 
which was their destined port. They were driven on 
various parts of the coasts some at not less than eighty 
or ninety leagues from the Isle of St. Louis^ and the 
men who were on board of them were exposed to the 
most dreadful fatigues and privations in crossing the 
burning desert of Zaara> a journey which one of the 
parties was sixteen days in performing. Their suffer- 
ings, however, great as they were, were not to be com- 
pared with those of the wretched victims whom they 
had abandoned on the raft to the mercy of the waves. 

It has been already mentioned, that seventeen per- 
sons were left on board of the Medusa. The vessel had, 
it is true, struck, and nearly filled with water 5 but, as 
she was lying on a bank, she did not sink, and, conse- 
quently, while she held together, those who wei*e on 
board of her were safe. As soon as the boats and the 
raft had quitted theMedasa, these seventeen men exerted 
themselves in collecting whatever articles of provision 
they could find; and they thus obtained a eufl&cient 
quantity of brandy, wine, biscuit, and bacon, to sub- 
sist them for a length of time. For forty-two days 
they remained .peaceaT>ly on the wreck, hoping that 
assistance would arrive. Twelve of them then com- 
mitted themselves to the winds and waves on a small 
raft, and were unfortunately lost. The fragments of 
their frail conveyance were found on the coast of the 
desert of Zaara. A single sailor, shortly after, madly 
attempted to reach the shore on a chicken-coop, and 
perished within half a cable's length of the wreck. 
Of the four who remained one died in a few days. The 
three who were left, instead of clinging closer to each 
other, seemed \o be inspired by the same fatal spirit 
that produced such horrible effects on the first of the 
rafts. " These unhappy men occupied each a separate 
place, and never left it but to fetch provisions, which, 
m the last days, consisted only of a little brandy, tal- 
low, alid salf pork. When they met, they ran upon each 
other, brandishing their knives. As long as the wine 
had lasted, with the other provisions, they had kepit up 
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their strength perfectly well 5 but as soon as they had 
only brandy to drink, they grew weaker every day.** 
Their increased ferocity may also, in a great measure, 
be attributed to the malignant effed; of the spirits. At 
lengthy when they had been fifty- two days in this situa- 
tion, and when it was impossible, for them to live more 
than forty-eight hours longer, they were saVed by a 
vessel from Senegal, which had been despatched to 
endeavour to recover from the Medusa some money 
and valuable effects, and which had been twice driven 
back by contrary winds, after having performed apart 
of her voyage. — Pocket Magazine. 

R.A.D. 



THE DEAN OF BADAJQZ.— A TALE. 

From the AbbS Blanchet. 

The Dean of the cathedral of Badajoz was more 
learned than all the doctors of Salamanca, Coimbra, and 
Alcala, united. He understood fdl languages, living and 
dead, and was perfect master of every science, divine 
and human, extept that, unfortunately, he had no know- 
ledge of magic, and was inconsolable when he reflected 
on his ignorance in that sublime art. He was told, that 
a very able magician resided in the suburbs of Toledo, 
named Don Torribio. Immediately he saddled his mule, 
departed for Toledo, and alighted at the door of no very 
superb dwelling, the habitation of that great man. 

" Most reverend magician," said he, addressing him- 
self to the sage, ^' 1 am the Dean of Badajoz. The 
learned men of Spain all allow me their superior, but I 
am come to request from you a far greater honour — that 
of becoming your pupil. Deign to initiate me in the 
mysteries of your art, and doubt not but yon shall receive 
a grateful acknowledgment, suitable to the benefit con- 
ferred and your own extraordinary merit." 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though he valued 
bimseif on being intimately acquainted with the best 
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company in hell. He told the Dean^ he was welcome 
to seek elsewhere for a master in magic^ for that^ for 
his part, he was weary of an occupation which pro- 
duced nothing bat compliments and promises, and that 
he would not dishonour the occult sciences by prosti- 
tuting them to the ungrateful. 

" To the ungrateful !" cried the Dean; " has then the 
great Don Torribio met with persons who have proved 
ungrateful } and can he so far mistake me as to rank me 
with such monsters V* He then repeated all the maxims 
and apophthegms which he had read on the subject of 
gratitude, and every refined sentiment his memory could 
furnish. 

In short, he talked so well, that the conjuror, after 
having considered a moment, confessed he could refuse 
nothing to a man of such abilities, and so ready at per- 
tinent quotations. *' Jacintha," said he, calling to his old 
woman, " lay down two partridges to the fire ; I hope my 
friend the Dean will do me the honour tp sup with me to- 
night.'* At the same time he takes him by the hand, and 
' leads him into his cabinet ; there he touches his forehead, 
muttering three mysterious words, which I must re- 
quest the reader not to forget, Ortobolan, Pistqfrier, 
Onagriouf; then, without further preparation, he began 
to explain, with all possible perspicuity, the intro- 
ductory elements of his profound science. 

His new disciple listened with an attention which 
scarcely permitted him to breathe, when, on a suddeu, 
Jacintha enters, followed by a little man, in monstrous 
boots, and covered with mud up to the neck, who desired 
to speak with the Dean on very important business. 

This was the postillion of his uncle, the Bishop of 
Badajoz, who had been sent express after him, and had 
galloped quite to Toledo before he could overtake him. 
He came to bring him information that, some hours 
after his departure, his Grace had been attacked by so 
violent an apoplexy that the most terrible conse- 
quences were to be apprehended. The Dean heartily 
cursed (inwardly that is, and so as to occasion no scan- 
dal) at once the disorder, the patient, and thQ couri^r;^ 
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who had certiuiily all three chosen the most impeitiDent 
time possible, He dismissed the postillion, telling him 
to make haste back to Badajoz^ iv hither he would pre* 
setitly follow him. After which> he«returned to his 
lesson, as if there were no sach things as either uncles 
or apoplexies. 

A few days after, he again received news from 
Badajoz, but such as was well worth hearing. The 
principal chanter and two old canons came to inform 
the Dean that his uncle, the right reverend bishop, had 
been taken to heaven, to receive the reward of his 
piety 3 and that the chapter, canonically assenibled, had 
chosen him to fill the vacant bishopric, and humbly 
requested he would console, by his presence, the afflicted 
church of Badajoz, now become his spiritual bride. 

Don Torribio, who was present at this harangue 
of the deputies, endeavoured to derive advantage from 
what he had learned, and, taking aside the new bishop, 
after having paid him a well-turned compliment on his 
promotion, proceeded to inform him that he had a son, 
named Benjamin, possessed of much ingenuity and good 
inclination, but in whom he had never perceived either 
taste or talents for the occult sciences. He had there- 
fore, he said, advised him to turn his thoughts towards 
the church, and had now, he thanked Heaven, the satis- 
faction to hear him commended as one of the most de- 
serving divines among all the clergy of Toledo. He 
therefore took the liberty, most humbly to request his 
grace to bestow on Don Benjamin the deanery of Ba- 
dajoz, which he could not retain together with his 
bishopric. 

'* I am very unfortunate," replied the prelate, ap- 
parently somewhat embarrassed : '^ you will, I hope, do me 
the justice to believe, that nothing could give me so 
great a pleasure as to oblige you4n every request. But 
the truth is, I have a cousin, to whom I am heir, an old 
ecclesiastic, who is good for nothing but to be a dean | 
and if I do not bestow on him this preferment, I must 
embroil myself with my family, which would be far from 
Agreeable. But," continued he, in an afifex:tionate man-* 
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ner, '* will you not accompany me to Badsyoz ? Can you 
be so cruel as to forsake me just at the moment when it 
is in my power to be of service to you? Be persuaded, 
my honoured n^tec; we will go together 5 think of 
nothing but the improvement of your pupil> and leave 
me to provide for Don Beujamin 5 nor doubt but, sooner 
or later, I will do more for him than you expect. A 
paltry deanery, in the remotest part of Estremadura, 
is not a benefice suitable to the son of such a man as 
yourself/* 

The canon law would, no doubt, have construed this 
oflfer of the prelate's into simony. The proposal, how- 
ever, was accepted 5 nor was any scruple made by either 
of these two very intelligent persons. Don Torribio 
followed his illustrious pupil to Badajoz, where he had an 
elegant apartment assigned him in the episcopal palace, 
and was treated with the utmost respect by all the 
diocese, as the favourite of his grace, and a kind of 
grand vicar. 

Under t;he tuition of so able a master the bishop of 
Badajoz made a rapid progress in the occult sciences. At 
first, he gave himself up to them with an ardour which 
might appear excessive 5 but this intemperance grew, by 
degrees, more moderate, and he pursued them with so 
much prudence that his magical studies never inter- 
fered with the duties of his diocese. He was well 
convinced of the truth of a maxim, very important to 
be remembered by ecclesiastics, whether addicted to 
sorcery, or only philosophers and admirers of litera** 
ture. That it is not sufficient to assist at learned noc- 
turnal meetings, or adorn the mind with the embellish- 
ments of human science 5 but that it is also the duty of 
divines to point out to others the way to heaven, and 
plant, in the minds of their hearers, wholesome doctrine 
and Christian mordity. 

Regulating his conduct by these commendable prin- 
ciples, the learned prelate was celebrated throughout 
Christendom for his merit and^ piety, and promoted, 
when he least expected such an honour, to the arch- 
bishopric of Compostella. 
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The people and clergy of Badajoz lamented^ as 
may be sapposed, an events by, which they were de- 
prived of so worthy a p&istor^ and the canons of the 
cathedral, to testify their respect, unanimously con- 
ferred on him the right of nominating his successor. 

Don Torribio did not neglect so alluring an oppor- 
tunity to provide for his son. He i^uested 5ie bishopric 
of the new archbishop, and was refused with all ima- 
ginable politeness. He had, be said, the greatest 
veneration for his old master, and was both sorry and 
ashamed it was not in his power to grant a thing which 
appeared so very a trifle; but, in fact, Don Ferdinand 
de Lara^ constable of Castile, had asked thi». same 
bishopric for his natural sonj and though he had- 
never seen that nobleman, he had, he said, some 
secret, important, and, what was more, very ancient 
obligations to him. It was, therefore, an indispensable 
duty to prefer an old benefactor to a new one 5 but 
that he ought not to be discouraged at this proof of 
his justice as he might learn, by that, what he had to 
expect when his turn arrived, which it certainly would 
be the very first opportunity. 

This anecdote concerning the ancient obligations 
of the archbishop the magician had the goodness to 
believe ; and rejoiced, as much as he was able, that 
his interests were sacrificed to those of Don Fer- 
dinand. 

Nothing, therefore^ was thought of but prepara- 
tions for their departure to Compostella, where they 
were now to reside ; though these were scarcely worth 
the trouble, considering the short time they were 
destined to remain there ; for, at the end of a few 
months, one of the Pope's chamberlains arrived, who 
brought the archbishop a cardinal's cap, with an epistle, 
conceived in the most respectful terms, in which his 
holiness invited him to assist, by his counsel, in the 
government of the Christian world -, permitting him, at 
the same time, to dispose of his mitre in favour of 
whom he pieced. 
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Don Torribio -was not at Compostella when the 
courier of the holy father arrived. He had been to see 
his son^ who still continued a pnest^ in a small parish 
at Toledo-; biit he presently returned, and was not put 
to the trouble of asking for the vacant archbishopric. 
The prelate ran to meet him with open arms. 

*'My dear master," sMd he, " I have two pieces of good 
news to relate at once* Your disciple is created a 
cardinal, and your son shall-rshortly be advanced to the 
same dignity. I had intended, in the mean time, to 
have bestowed on him the archbishopric of Compostella ; 
but, unfortunately for him, or rather for me, my mother, 
whom we left at Badajoz, has, during your absence, 
VFritten to. me a cruel, letter, by which all my measures 
have been disconcerted. She will not bo pacified unless 
I appoint for my successor the archdeacon of my former 
church, Don Pablos de Salazar, her intimate friend and 
confessor. She tells me, it will occasion her death if she 
should not be able to obtain preferment for her dear 
father in God ; and I have no doubt but what she says 
is true. Imagine yourself in my place, my dear master. 
Sliall I be the death of my mother V 

Don Torribio was not a person who would incite 
or urge his friend to be guilty of parricide j nor did he 
indulge himself in the least resentment against the 
mother of the prelate. 

To say the truth, however, this mother he talked of 
was a good kind of woman, nearly superannuated, who 
lived quietly with her cat and maid-servant, and scarcely 
knew the name of her confessor. . Was it likely then 
that she had procured Don Pablos his archbishopric ? 
Was it not far more probable that he was indebted for 
it to a Gallician lady, his cousin, a young widow, at 
once devout and handsome, in whose company his grace 
the archbishop had frequently been edified during his 
residence at Compostella } Bfi it as it may, Don Torri- 
bio followed his eminence to Rome. Scarcely had he 
arrived in that city, before the pope died. It is easy to 
imagine the consequence of this event. The conclavo 
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met. All the voices of the sacred college were nna- 
nimotts in favour of the Spanish cardinal. Behold him^ 
therefore, pope! 

Immediately after the ceremonies of his exaltation, 
DonTorribio, admitted to a secret audience, wept with 
joy while he kissed the feet of his dear pupil, whom he 
saw fill with so much dignity the pontifical throne. 
He modestly represented his long and faithful services. 
He reminded his holiness of his promises, those in- 
violable promises, which he had renewed before he 
entered the conclave. He hinted at the hat which he 
had quitted on receiving the tiara ; but, instead of de- 
mandiVig that hat for Don Benjamin, he finished, with 
most exemplary moderation, by renouncing every ambi- 
tious hope. He and his son, he said, would both 
esteem themselves too happy, if his holiness would 
bestow* on them, together with his benediction, the 
smallest temporal benefit 5 such as an annuity for life, 
sufficient for the few wants of an ecclesiastic and a 
philosopher. 

During this harangue the sovereign pontiff con- 
sidered within himself how to dispose of his preceptor.. 
He reflected that he was no longer very necessary; that 
he already knew more of magic than was sufficient for a 
pope ; that it must be highly improper for him to appear 
at the nocturnal assemblies of sorcerers, and assist at their 
indecent ceremonies. After weighing every circum- 
stance, his holinesfii concluded, that Don Torribio was 
not only a useless, but a troublesome dependant ; and, 
this point decided, he was no longer in doubt what 
answer to return. Accordingly, he replied in the fol- 
lowing words : '* We have learned, with concern, that, 
under the pretext of cultivating the occult sciences, you 
maintain a horrible intercourse with the spirit of dark- 
ness and deceit; wherefore we exhort you, as a father, 
to expiate your crime by a repentance, proportionable 
to its enormity. Moreovier, we enjoin you to depart 
from the terntories of the church within three days, 
under pain of being delivered over to the secular arm, 
and its merciless flames." 
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Don Torribio> without being disconcerted, imme'^ 
diately repeated aloud the three mysterious words which 
the reader was desired to remember^ and^ going to 
the window^ cried out> with all his force^ ^* Jacintha, you 
need spit but one partridge, for my friend the Dean will 
not sup here to-night\'* This was a thunderbolt to the 
imaginary pope. He immediately recavered from a kind 
of trance^ into which he had been thrown by the three 
magic words, when they were first pronounced ; and 
perceived that, instead -of being in the Vatican, he was 
still at Toledo, in the closet of Don Torribio, and saw 
by the clock it was not yet a complete hour since he first 
entered that fatal cabinet, where he had been enter- 
tained with such pleasant dreams. In that short time 
he had imagined himself a magician, a bishop, an arch- 
bishop, a cardinal, a pope ; and at last he found he was 
only a dupe and a knave. All was illusion, except the 
proofs he had given of his deceitfulness and evil heart. 
He instantly departed, without speaking a word, and, 
finding his mule where he had left her, returned to 
Badajoz, without having made the smallest progress in 
the sublime science in which he had proposed, to be- 
come an adept. 



THE TEMPLE OF ASTARTE. 

TwAs now the hallow*d eve ; her feast ordain'd. 
The lunar deity, heaven's empress, hight 
Astarte, or horn'd Ashtaroth, far famed 
Of heathen worshippers. There Moloch*s priests 
Led Israel's chief. Mid oaks of antique growth. 
In the close circuit of a myrtle grove, 
That o*er the lawn a lighter shade difiused. 
Her temple rose. It crown*d^the smooth ascent 
Of a green hill, and cast, at hour of eve. 
Its shadow o'er the sleepy water wide 
Of a clear lake $ the consecrated haunt 
Of fowls and finny mnltitndes. — Beneath 
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The myrtle grove bowers of inwoven shade 
Bloom'd odoriferous foliage. There the rose^ 
The jasmine^ and the lily, flourish'd fwr 5 
And vines and wanton eglantines entwined 
Their wedded tendrils. Nor the perfumed breath 
Of orange bloom> or Gilead*s fragrance fail'd 5 
Nor aught in leaf or painted flower, whose hues 
Embroider earth. At every' arbour, served 
Boys and fair girls, that round an altar, heap'd. 
Not without hymn of youth and joy and lave. 
The treasures of the Orient, spice and gum, 
And nard delicious : so that every gale 
Fann'd odours, and the genial air around 
Seem'd burden'd with voluptuous languor sweet. 
The birds there sweetly sang 5 and murmuring doves. 
That round the sculptured frieze their cradles hung, 
Coo'd on the temple's golden brow. Before 
Its porch a curtain fell, embroidered web 
Of Tyre. In midst a mystic orb, inwrought. 
Half sun, half moon. Its broad circumference hung 
Poised, where a wavy shadow ran athwart. 
Severing the veil in tw^dn. The upper limb. 
And all above, as by its light illumed. 
Blazed in the radiance bright of burnished gold. 
All forms of life •there gather*d, and each form 
Glow'd, full of life. The eagle soar*d aloft 
On balanced wing ; the steed, on stretch of race ; 
The kid danced wanton on fresh-springing flowers 5 
The green tree budded, and the bright riU flowed. 
Midst these, in bloom of beauty, from the shades, 
Thammuz ascendant. In his hand, a spear 
Poised, ere yet lanced. O'er him, in air suspense, 
A goddess hung, and in his lips inbreathed 
The spirit of l^e and love. Above, appear'd 
Gods, gay at feast. The lower limb, and all 
Beneath its influence, seem'd with night o'ercast,*— 
If night that may be named, wherein each form 
In silver wrought, shone pl^nly vision'd forth. 
But pale in the comparison of gold. 
All shone ; but it was the shining of the moon. 
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Faint image of the sun. Each %ure bore 

Similitude of languor and decay. 

There human kind sunk down in senseless svroon^ 

Half life^ half death. On the herbless plain, the steed 

Lay panting. There the kid, in act to fall^ 

Hung o'er the sere flower, withering *neat^ his foot. 

The eagle closed his eye, and folded in > 

Each feather smooth : lower d his crest, and gleams 

Soft flow'd along his glossy back, upraised 

In heave of slumber. There, the leafless tree 

Droop'd 5 and what water seem'd, stood icy still. 

In midst of these, Sidonian skill had wrought 

The form of Tbammuz, bending o*er his wound. 

Whence the large life-drops struggled. At his feet 

A bow was broken, and its shaft in twain. 

Near hire a boar his blood- stain'd trunk upraised. 

There bent the form of Thammuz : but, below. 

His spirit, like a shadow, gliding on 

In guidance of a minister of death. 

With ringlets shorn, and torch extinct, sank down 

To Hades, and the unembodied shades. 

Such was the mystic veil, that hid from view 
Astarte and her rites. Without, in choirs. 
Fair youths, of either sex, in light robes loose. 
Cerulean dye, with golden stars bedropt. 
Their brows with Uiyrtle garlanded, came on 
In dance to dulcet flutes : or, where the bowers 
Woo*d them, withdrew. Some on the mystic web 
Intently gazed : ere clang of cymbals spake 
Heaven's empress radiant on her zenith throne. 
What time the veil uplifted shouts expose 
In full illumination, amid blaze 
Of lamps, and flame of torches, sparkling wide. 
And fires, like suns, irradiate round her shrine^ 
Making the midnight brighter than noon day. 
The secret mysteries of Astarte's rites 
In act of celebration. On through these, 
Perforce, the Hebrew past. Oft, to his gaze. 
Idolatrous Gath, in mockery of God, 
Had lifted ujp her deities -, hom*d front 
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Of bull> or ram, beak*d bird> and scaly coftt : 

And many a monstrous imtkge, mixture vile 

Of uncongenial natures : Dagon foul, 

Derceto, and Atargatis : and some 

Qf loathsome birth, that to their shapes abborr'd 

Challenged the glory of the eternal God, 

The Invisible : the kind that crept, or crawl'd. 

And the wing*d generation of the sun. 

Breathed up in pestilence from marsh and fen: 

And the webb*d foot that haunts both land and flood. 

Terror alike of both. To each its shrine 

And worshipper, to creatures of all kinds. 

Rites, prayer, and praise. To thee. Creator!^ none. 

But in this grove no idol met his gaze : 

Sight fouler far, the living image of God 

In man abused. 

Sothebj/. 



FIVE ANECDOTES, 



A HINT TO A KINO. 



There was one Ferguson, an intimate of King James I. 
who, being about the same age, had been a playfellow 
with him when they were young, came with him into 
England, and, extending the rights of friendship too 
far, frequently took the liberty of advising, and some- 
times admonishing, or rather reproving his sovereign. 
He was a man truly honest: his counsels were £5- 
interested, with a view for himself; having a decent 
patrimony of his own. The king was, however, often 
vexed by his freedoms, and at length said to him, 
between jest and earnest, '' You are perpetually cen- 
suring my conduct : 1*11 make yon a king some time 
or other, and try.'* Accordingly one day, the court 
being very jovial, it came into his majesty's head 
to execute this project; and so calling Ferguson, he 
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ordered him into^the .diair of state, bidding bim tbere 
play the king; while, for hi^ part, he would personate 
Johnny Ferguson. This faroe was, in the banning, 
very agreeable to the whole company. The mock- 
sovereign put on the airs of roysdty, and talked to 
those about him in a strain like that of the real one, 
only with less pedantry. They were infinitely pleased 
with the joke; and it was a perfect comedy, till the 
unlucky Imave turned the tables, and came all of a 
sudden to moralize on the vanity of honour, wealth, and 
pleasure ; to talk of the insincerity, venality, and cor- 
ruption of courtiers, and servants of the crown ; how 
entirely they had their own interests at h^t, and how 
generally their pretended zeal and asskbity were the li^s- 
guise of falsehood and flattery. This disconrse inade 
a change in some of their countenances ; and ey&x the 
real monarch did not relish it altogether. He was 
afraid it might have some effect upon his minions, and 
lessen the tribute of adulation they were used to offer 
with great profusion, when they found how this wag 
observed and animadverted on it. But the monitor did 
not stop here : he levelled a particular satire at the 
king, which put an end to the entertainment, and made 
his majesty repent of his introducing it (some foreigners 
of distinction being present) 5 for it painted him in his 
true colours, as one that never loved a wise man, nor 
rewarded an honest one, unles3 they sacrificed to his 
Yanity; while he loaded those who prostituted them- 
mlv^ to his will with wealth and honour. For the 
mimic, pointing directly to James (who was to per- 
sonate Ferguson), raising his voice, " There," said be, 
'' stands a man whom I would have you imitate : the 
honest creature was the comrade of my childhood, and 
regards me with a cordial affection to this very mo- 
ment : be bus testified his friendship by all the means 
in his power; studying my -welfare, guarding me from 
evil counsellors, prompting me to princely actions, and 
ivarning me of every danger ; for all which be never asked 
me any thing: and, by Jove, though I hav« squandered 
thousands <>« several of you^ yet^ in the whole course of 
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my life^ I never gave him a farthing/* The king, nettled 
by this sarcasm^ cried out to Ferguson, " Augh ! you 
pauky lonn, what wad you be at } awa aff my thrane> and 
let 's hae na mair o* your nainsance.** 

RAISING THE WIND. 

In the year 1695, a Piedmontese, who styled himself 
Count Carafia, came to Vienna^ and privately waited on 
the prime minister, pretending he was sent by the duke 
of Savoy on a very important affair^ which thev two 
were to negotiate without the privacy of the French 
court. At the same time ha produced his credentials, 
in which the duke*s seal and signature were exactly imi- 
tated. He met with a very favourable reception, and, 
without affecting any privacy, took upon him the title 
of envoy extraordinary from the Court of Savoy. He 
had several conferences with the imperial council, and 
made so great a figure in the most distinguished assem- 
blies, that once at a private concert at court, the cap- 
tain of the guard denying him admittance, he demanded 
satisfaction in his master's name, and the officer was 
obliged to ask his pardon. His first care was to in- 
gratiate himself with the Jesuits, who at that time bore 
a great sway at court 5 and in order to this, he went to 
visit thejr church, which reoaaining unfinished, as they 
pretended from the low circumstances of the society, 
he asked them how much would complete it ? An esti- 
mate to the amount of two thousand louis-d'ors being 
laid before him, Carafia assured them of his constant 
attachment to their order 5 that he had gladly embraced 
such a public opportunity of showing his esteem for 
them, and that they might immediately proceed to 
finishing their church. In consequence of his promise, 
he dent, that very day, the two thousand louis-d'ors, at 
which sum the charge had been computed. He was 
very sensible that this was a part he could not act 
long without being detected 5 and that this piece of 
generosity might not be at his own expense, he in- 
vited a great number of ladies of the first rank to 
supper and a ball. Every one- of the guests had 
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promised to be there -, but he complained to them all of 
the ill returns ^lade to his civilities^ adding^ that he 
had been often disappointed^ as the ladies made no 
scruple of breaking their words on such occasions^ and, 
in a jocular way, insisted on a pledge from every lady 
for their appearance at the time appointed. One gave 
him a ring, another a pearl necklace, a third a pair of ear- 
rings, a fourth a gold watch, and several such trinkets, 
to the amount of twelve thousand dollars. On the 
evening appointed, not one of the guests was missing 5 
but it may easily be conceived what a damp it struck 
upon the whole assembly^ when it was at last found, 
that the gay Piedmontese was a sharper^ and had dis- 
appeared. Nor had the Jesuits any great reason to 
applaud themselves on the success of their dissimula- 
tion 5 for, a few days before his departure, the pre- 
tended count> putting on an air of deep concern, placed 
himself in the way of the emperor's confessor, who 
inquired into the cause of his apparent melancholy. 
He entrusted him with an important secret, that he 
was short of money at a juncture when eight thousand 
louis-d'brs were immediately wanted for his master's 
affairs, to be distributed at the imperial court. The 
Jesuits, to whom he had given a recent instance of his 
liberality by so large a donation, immediately furnished 
him with the sum he wanted, and with this acquisi- 
tion, and the ladies' pledges, he thought he had cai'Hed 
his jests far enough, and very prudently withdrew from 
Vienna. 

HIBERNIAN COURAGE. 

At the siege of Tortona, the last war in Italy, the 
commander of the army, which lay' before the town, 
ordered Carew, an Irish officer in the service of Naples, 
to advance with a detachment to a particular post. Hav- 
ing given his orders, he whispered to Carew, ''* Sir, I 
know you to be a gallant man 5 I have therefore put 
you upon this duty. I tell you, in confidence, it is 
certain death for you all. I place you there to make 
the enemy spring a mine below you." Carew made a 
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how to the general, and led on his men in silence to 
the dreadful post. He there stood with an undaunted 
courage ', and, having called to one of his soldiers for a 
draught of wine, '' Here,'* said he, " I drink to all those 
who bravely fall in battle.** Fortunately at this instant 
Tortona capitulated, and Carew escaped. >. But he had 
thus €L full opportunity of displaying a rare instance ctf 
determined intrepidity. 

A LIBEAAL-MINDED BISHOP. 

Some time about the yenr 1761, a living in Caer- 
marthenshire, in the gift of Dr. Squire^ late bishop of 
St. David's, being vacant, his lordship received a letter 

from the earl of B , recommending one Mr. L 

in the strongest terms to his lordship, and intimating, 
that, if his lordship had not fixed on a person to supply 
the living, he should be much obliged to him if he 

would present his friend Mr. L to it, and that his 

lordship might command his (the earl's) interest for 
himself or friends at any time. It happened, before the 
bishop returned an answer to the earl, that a poor 
curate, miserably dressed, came to his houses he being 
then at Abergavenny, and sent in a letter to his lord- 
ship. This letter was written by himself to the bishop, 
in which he set forth, that he had a wife and five chil- 
dren ; that his income was so small that they wanted the 
common necessaries of life ; that he had no friend to 
recommend him ; but, hearing of the goodness of his 
lordship's heart, and his liberal way of thinking and 
acting, he was come to petition his lordship for the 
living: he hoped, at least, that his lordship would 
pardon his presumption 5 for, though the method of 
application was uncommon, yet so was his lordship's 
generosity j and, notwithstanding he had no particular 
daim to his favour by interest or dependence, be had, 
however, a general claim to it^ as being an honest man, 
which to his lordship was no small recommendation. 
The bishop ordered him in, gave him a dinner, for he had 
walked upwards of twenty Welsh miles, required a tes- 
timonium of his good behaviour, which he produced. 
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found him w^l acquainted with polite literature and 
the mathematics^ and, in short, not only presented him 
to the liiang, but gave him the money to discharge the 
expenses of die institution. May the memory of this 
action remain as long as any language can convey ideas 
to posterity ! and as the grateful remembrance of Dr. 
Squire's goodi^ss is indelibly fixed in the hearts of 
the whole family who are made thus happy, so let the 
record of this deed stand in the, page of history^ and 
may time itself never be able to efface it ! 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

** There are," says the author of * A Tour in Ame- 
ricaV '^ several anecdotes related of General Washings 
ton, for being methodical, i was told by General Stone, 
that he was travelling with his family, in his carriage 
across the country, and arrived at a ferry belonging to 
General Washington. He offered the ferryman a moi- 
dore. The man said, ' I cannot take it/ The general 
asked, ' Why, John Y He replied, ^ I am only a servant 
to General Washington, and have no weights to weigh 
it with, and the general will weigh it, and if it should 
not be weight, he will not only make me the loser, but 
will be angry with me.' — ' Well, John, you must take it, 
and I will lose three-pence in its value/ llie ferryman 
did so, and he carried it to General Washington on the 
Saturday night following. The general weighed it, and 
it was not weight — it wanted three-halfpence* General 
Washington carefully wrapped up tiu-ee-halfpence in a 
piece of paper, and directed it to General Stone, which 
he received from the ferryman on his return. 

'^ General Stone toki me another of his singularities f 
that during the time he was engagied in the army in the 
American war> and from home, he had a piast^^er to 
plaster a room lor him, and the room was measured, 
and the plasterer was paid by the steward. When the 
general returned hone, he measured the room, and 
found the work came to less by fifteen shillings than 
the man had received. Some time aiW the plasterer 
died, and. the widow D^arrijed anoth^i: man«. who ad* 
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Tertised in the newspapers to receive all^ and pay 
all due to or by her former husband. The general^ 
seeing the paper^ made a demand of the Mteen shil- 
lings^ and received them. Another time a man came 
to Mount Vernon to pay rent^ and bad not the exact 
balance due to the general. When the money was 
counted^ the g^ieral said, ' there wants fourpence.' 
Hie man offered him a dollar^ and desired him to put 
it into the next year s account. No— he must get the 
change^ and leave the money on the table until he had 
got it. The man rode to Alexandria, which is nine 
miles from Mount Vernon, and then the general settled 
the account. It was always his custom, when he tra* 
veiled, to pay as much for his servants' breakfast, 
dinner, or supper, as for his own. It is said he never 
had any thing bought for his use that was by weight, 
but he weighed it; or any thing by tale, but he had it 
counted j and if he did not find it due weight or num- 
ber, he sent the articles back again to be regulated.** 



CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF SERPENT-C HARMING. 

In the room stood two men, who appeared to be Arabs, 
with long bushy hair and black beards ; and I was told 
that they were of a particular race of men that could charm 
serpents. A wooden box, of about four feet long and two 
feet wide, )vas placed near the door, with a string fas* 
tened to a slide at the end of it : this string went through 
a hole in the door. The two serpent-eaters were dressed 
in haicks only, and those very small ones. After they 
had gone through their religious ceremonies most de«* 
voutly, they appeared to take an eternal farewell of each 
other) this cbne, one of them retired from the room, 
and shut the door tight after him. The Arab within 
seemed to be in dreadJPul distress 3 I could observe his 
heart throb and his bosom heave most violently; and 
he cried qut very loudly, " Allah, hou kiber !" three 
times, which is^ as I understand it, " God, have mercy 
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OH me !" The Arab was at the farthest end of the room > 
and at that instant the cage was opened, and a serpent 
crept out slowly ; he was about four feet long, and eight 
inches in circumference ; his colours were the most 
beautiful in nature — being bright, and variegated with 
a deep yellow, a purple, and a cream colour, black and 
brown spotted, &c. As soon as he saw the Arab in the 
room, his eyes, which were small and green^ kindled as 
with fire j he erected himself in a second, his head two 
feet high, and darting on the defenceless Arab, seized 
him between the folds of bis baick, just above his right 
hip-bone» hissing most horribly : the Arab gave a horrid 
shriek, when another serpent came out of the cage. This 
la^t was black, very shining, and appeared to be seven 
or eight feet long, but not more than two in diameter : 
as soon as he cleared the cage, he darted his fiery eyes 
on his intended victim, and springing like lightning on 
the Arab, struck his fangs into his neck, near the jugu- 
lar vein, while his tail and body flew round his body 
in two or three folds. The Arab set up the most hideous 
and piteous yelling, foamed and frothed at the mouth, 
grasping the folds of the serpent, which were round his' 
arms, with his right hand, and seemed to be in the 
greatest agony — striving to tear the reptile from around 
his neck, while with his left he seized hold of it near 
its head> but coqld not break its hold. By this time the 
other had twined itself round his legs, and kept biting all 
around the other parts of his body, making apparently 
deep incisions 3 the blood issuing from ev^ry wound, 
both in his neck and body, streamed all over his haick 
and skin. My blood was chilled with horror at this 
sight ', and it was with difficulty my legs would support 
my frame. Notwithstanding the Arab's greatest exer- 
tions to tear away the serpents with his hand» they 
twined themselves still tighter, stopped his breath, and 
he fell on the floor, where he continued for a moment, 
a9 if in the most inconceivable agony, rolling over, and 
covering every part of his body with his own blood and 
froth, until he ceased to move, and appeared to have ex-^ 
pired* In his last struggle be had wounded the blskQk 
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serpent with his teeth, as it was striving, as it were, to 
force its head into his mdnth ; which wound seemed to 
increase its rage. At this instant I heard the shrill sound 
of a whistle, and looking towards the door, saw the 
other Arab applying a call to his mouth : the serpents 
listened to the music; their fury seemed to forsake them 
by degrees ; they disengaged themselves leisurely from 
the apparently lifeless carcass ; and creeping towards 
the cage; they soon entered it, and were immediately 
fastened in. The door of the apartment was now opened, 
and he without ran to assist his companion : he had 
^ phial of blackish liquor in one hand, and an iron chisel 
in the other. Finding the teeth of his companion set, he 
thrust in the chisel, forced them open, and then poured 
a little of the liquor into his mouth; and, holding his lips 
together^ applied his mouth to the dead man's nose, and 
filled his lungs with air : he next anointed his numerous 
wounds with a little of the same liquid; and yet no sign 
of life appeared. I thought he was dead in earnest; his 
neck and veins were exceedingly swollen; when his com- 
rade taking up the lifeless trunk in his arms, brought 
it out into the open air, and continued the operation of 
blowing for several minutes, before a sign of life ap- 
peared: at length he gasped, and after a time re-- 
covered so far as to be able to speak. The swellings' 
in his neck, body, and legs, gradually subsided, as they 
continued washing the wounds with clear cold water and 
a 8pong€^ and applying the black liquor occasionally: a 
clean haick was wrapped about him, but his strength 
seemed so far exhausted, that he conld not support him- 
self standing; so his comrade laid him on the ground, by 
a wall, where he sunk into a sleep. This exhibition 
lasted for about an hour, from the time the serpents 
were let loose until they were called oflF, and 1ft was more 
than an hour from that time before he could spbak. I 
thought that I could discover that the poisonous fangs 
had been pulled out of these formidable serpents* jaws^ 
and mentioned that circumstance to the showman, who 
said that they had indeed been extracted ; and when J 
wished to know how the swellings on his neck and other 
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partft eoold be Msnmed^ he assured me, that thongh their ~ 
deadly fangs were out> yet thid; the poisonous quality of 
their breath and spittle would cause the death of those 
they attack f that after a bite from either of these ser* 
peats, no man could exist longer thtrn fifteen minutes^ 
and that there was no remedy for any but those wha 
were endowed by the Almighty with power to charm^ 
and to manage them; and that he and his associate- 
were of that favoured number. — BUetfs Narrative. 



THE PILGRIMAGE OFLIVING POETS TO THE 
STREAM OF CASTALY. 

*' Who now shall give unto me words and sound 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise ?**' 

SPEirsEB, B. 2. G. I0» 

I AM one of those unfortunate youths to whom the 
Muse has glanced a sparkling of her light, — one of those 
who pant for distinction^ but have not within them that 
immortal power which alone can command it. There 
are maBy,^^some, sir, may be known to you, — who feet 
keenly and jearnestly the eloquence of heart and mind in^ 
others, but who cannot, from some inability or un*' 
obtmsiveness, clearly express their own thonghtr 
and feelings r whose lives are bot long and silent^ 
dreams of romantic pleasure and- poetic wonderment i'"^ 
who almost adore the matchless fancies of genuine' 
bardis, and love them as interpreters and guardians of 
those visionary delights which are the perpetual in-' 
mates of their bosoms. I love the poets : I live in the 
light of their fancies. It ie my be;9t delight to wander 
forth on summer evenings, when the air is fresh and 
clear, — and the leaves of the trees are making music 
with it, — and the Inrda are busy with their wings, flut- 
tering themselves to rest, — and a brook is murmuring 
alpng almost inaudibly, and the sun is going quietly 
down :— it is at this time deliciotts to muse over the* 
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works of our best bards. Some time kst year, I 
had roamed in an evening like to one of those I have 
spoken of ^ and, after dwelling on the fairy beauties of 
Spenser^ and from thence passing to the poets of my 
own time> and comparing the latter with some that had 
gone before* I cast myself on a romantic bank by a 
brook side. The silence around me, — save the home* 
returning bee with its ''drowsy hum," — 'and the moaning 
sound of distant cattle,-— and the low, sullen gurgling 
of waters^ — ^lulled me into a sleep. The light of my 
thoughts gilded my dream j-^my vision was a proof of 
mental existence when the bodily sense had passed 
away. 

Methought— (this, I believe, is the established lan- 
guage^of dreams) — methonght I was walking idly along 
a romantic vale, which was surrounded with majestic 
and rugged mountains : a small stream struggled through 
it, and its ]waves seemed the brightest crystal I had 
ever witnessed. I sat me down on its margin, which 
was rocW and beautiful — (so far my vision was copied 
directly from life). — As I mused, a female figure rose 
like a silvery mist from the waters, and advanced, 
with a countenancet full of light, and a form of living 
air : — her garments floated round her like waves, and 
her hair basked on her shoulders — 

*' like sunny beams on alabaster rocks. * 

There was a touch of immortality in her eyes, — ^and, in- 
deed, her visage altogether was animated with a more 
than earthly glory. She approached me with smiles, 
and told me she was the guardian of the stream that 
flowed near, — and that the stream itself was the true 
CaHalian, which so many ^* rave ofi though they know 
it not." I ttmed with fresh delight to gaze on the 
water 5 its music sounded heavenly to me,— I fancied 
that there was a pleasant dactylia motion in its waves. 
The Spirit said, that from the love I bore to her fa* 
vourite, Spenser, sha would permit me to see (myself 
unseen) the annual procession of living bards to fetch 
water from the stream on that day:— I looked her my 
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tliaoks as well as I was able. She likewise iaforme^ 
me^ that it was castomary for each poet> as he received 
bis portion^ to say in what manner he intended to nse 
it. The voice of the Spirit was sncfa as fancy has heard 
in some wild and lovely spot among the hills or lakes 
of this world at twilight time : — I felt ray soid fuU of 
music while listening to it> and held my breath in very 
excess of delight. Suddenly I heard the sound of ap*- 
proachtng feet, and a confused mingling of voices: 
the Spirit touched me into invisibility, and then softly 
faded into sunny air herself. 

In a little time 1 saw a motley crowd advancing con* 
fnsedly to the stream. I soon perceived that they were 
each provided with vessels to bear away some portion 
of the immortal waters. They ail paused at a little 
distance from the spot on which I was reclining ; and 
then each walked singly and slowly from the throng, and. 
dipped his vessel in the blue wild wave of Castaly. I 
will endeavour to describe the manner and words of the 
most interesting of our living poets on this most in* 
teresting occasion. The air about the spot seemed 
brighter with their presence, and the wave& danced 
along wHh a livelier delight : — ^P^asus ouight be seen 
coursing the winds in wild rapture on one of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, — and sounds of glad and viewless 
wings were heard at intervals in the air, as if" troops 
of spirits were reveling over head, and rejoicing at the 
scene.*' 

\ And first, methought, a lonely and melancholy figure 
slowly moved fovth, and silently filled a Grecian urn :^— 
I knew by the look of nobility, and the hurried and 
turbulent plunge with which the vessel was dashed into 
the stream, thfit the owner was Lord Byron. He shed 
some tears while gazing on the water, and they seemed 
to make it purer and fairer. He declared that he would 
keep the urn by him, untouched, " for some years j" — ^but 
he had scarcely spoken, ere he had sprinkled forth some 
careless drops on the earth. He suddenly retreated. 

There then advanced a polite personage very oddly 
clad 'j — he had a breast-plate on,— -and over that a Scotch 
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plaid^-and, strange to say^ with tbese^— -rilk stoddags ' 
and dress shoes. This gentleman brought an old hd-' 
met for his vessel; — I guessed him to be Walter Scott. 
Ifis helmet did not hold enough for a very deep 
drauffht, but the water it contained took a pleasant 
sparkle from the warlike metal which shone through 
its shallowness. cHe said he had disposed of his portion 
on advantageous terms .^ 

Next came Thomas Moore. You might have known 
him by the wild lustre of his eye> and the fine freedom 
of his air. He gaily dipped a goblet in the tide> and 
vowed, in his high-spirited manner, that he would turn 
his share to nectar ; — ^he departed with smiles. L heard 
the wings play pleasantly in the air while he was bend* 
ing over the stream. 

I now perceived a person advance whom I knew to 
be Sou they. His brow was bound by a wreath of 
faded laurel, which had every mark of town growth. 
He appeared quite bewildered, and scarcely could re- 
member his way to the inspiring stream. His voice 
was chanting the praises of kings and courts as he 
advanced — but he dropped some little poems behind 
him, as he passed me, which were very opposite in tone 
to what he himself uttered. He was compelled to stoop 
before he could reach the water, — and the gold vessel 
which he used procured but little at last. He declared 
that his intention was to make sack of what he ob^^* 
tained. On retiring, he mounted a creams-coloured 
horse, which was in waiting,«^and set off in uneven 
paces for St. James's. 

Then appeared Rogers with a glass in his hand, 
which, from the ci^d^er engraved thereon, had evi* 
dently once belonged to Oliver Goldsmith. He caught 
but a few drops, and these he meant to make the most 
of, by mingling them with common water. 
- Crabbe, with a firm step and steady countenance, 
walked sedately to the stream, and plunged a wooden 
bowl into it: — he observed that he should make strong 
ale for the country people of all that he took awayj— 
and that, after the first bretoing, he should charitably 
idlow Mr. Fitzgerald to make small beer for his own use. 
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III a pensive attitnde^ Montgomery sauntered to tbe 
water*s brink 3 he there mused a while, — ^uttered a few 
somethings of half poetry and half prayer,— dipped a 
little mug of Sheffield ware in the wave, and retired in 
tears. 

With a wild yet nervous step Campbell came from 
the throng. Light visions started up in the fair di- 
stances as he moved, and the figure of Hope could be 
faintly discerned amidst them, — she smiled on him as 
he advanced. He dipped his bowl in the stream with 
a fine bold air, and expressed his intention of analysing 
part of the water which he procured. 

Next came Hunt, with a rich fanciful goblet in his 
hand, finely enamelled with Italian landscapes : he held 
the cup to his breast as he approached, and his eyes 
sparkled with frank delight. After catching a wave, in 
which a sunbeam seemed freshly melted, his intimated 
that he should water hearts-ease and many favourite 
flowers with it. The sky appeared of a deep blue as he 
was retiring. 

Lord Strangford would now have advanced, but the; 
voice of the Spirit forbad him, — as he did not come for 
the water on his own aqcount. 

Goleri<%e, Lamb, and Lloyd, walked forth arm-in- 
arm, and moved gently to the stream :— they conversed, 
as they passed, on the beauties of the country »^— on its 
peaceful associations, and on the purity of domestic* 
affections. Their conversation then turned to poetry,— 
and from the sii^plicity of the remarks of Lloyd and 
Lamb, I found that their very hearts were wedded to inno-* 
cenoe and peace j-^Coleridge talked in a higher strain, — 
but he at last confused himself with the abstruseness of 
bis own observations :— he hinted at a metaphysical poem 
he wat about to write in 100 books. Lamb remarked to 
him, that he should prefer one of his affectiimate and feel- 
ing soni^ets to all his wanderings of mind. Each of these 
poets held in his hand a simple porringer— declaring^ 
that it brought the finest recoUectioi^s of frugal fare and 
country quiet : — ^Lamb and Lloyd dipped in a bright but 
rather shallow part of the stream; — CSoleridge went to 
the depths, where he might have caught the purest 
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water^ had he not uBfortvnittely cloaded it with the 
sand whkh he himself disturbed at bottom. Lftmd- 
and Lloyd stated that they should take their por- 
ringers lM>me, and share their contents with the amiable 
and simple hearts d welling. there ^ — Coleridge wns not 
positive as to the use to which he should apply his por* 
tion of the stream, till he had ascertained what were 
the physical reasons for the sand's propensity to mount 
and curl itself in water : he thought, however, . of 
clubbing it with the portions of his companions, and 
making a lake of the who^le. — ^These three poets left the 
stream in the same manner they approached it. 

Last came a calm and majestic figure moving serenely: 
towards the stream : — ^the Celandines and small flowers: 
sprang up to catch the pressure of his feet, — ^the snn- 
light fell with a finer glow around,-— spirits rustled QK»at 
mirthfully and musically in the air, and a wing every 
now and then twinkled into sight, — (like the autumn 
leaf that trembles and flashes up to the sun)' — and ite 
feathers of wavy gold were almost too. sparkling to be 
locked upon 5 — the waters of Castaly ran brighter as bee 
approached, and seemed to play and dimple with plea^ 
sure at his presence. It was Wordsworth !— In hi« 
hand he held a vase of pure crystal, — and, when he 
had reached the brink of the stream, the wave proudly 
swelled itself into his cup: — at this moment the 8an&3F^ 
air above his brow became embodied,---»and the glowing* 
and lightsome spirit shone into being, and dropped ft 
gaiiand on his forehead 3 — sounds ethereal swelled, and 
trembled, and revelled in the air,— ^nd forms of light 
played in and out of sight> — and all around seemed uk» 
3 living world of breathing poetry. Wordsworth bent 
with reverence over the vase, and declared that the 
waters he had obtained should be the refreshment of 
his soul 5— he then raised his countenance,— *which hedl 
become illumined from the wave over which he had 
bowed, — and retired with a calm dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now ceased, — ^the air be^ 
came less bright, — and the flowers died away upoik 
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the banks. No other poet remained to obtain water 
from the Castalian stream^ — ^bat still it sparkled and 
played along^ with a soul-like and melodious sonnd. 
On a sudden I heard a confusion of tongues behind 
me. On turning rounds I found that it arose from a 
mistaken set of gentlemen who were chattering and 
bnstlingai^d dipping at a little brook, which they deemed 
was the true Castalian. Their splashing and vociferation 
and bustle^ can only be imagined by those who have 
seen a flock of geese wash themselves in a pond with 
gabbling importance. There was Spenser^ with a goblet> 
lent to him by a lady of quality^ — and Hay ley simpering, 
and bowings and reaching with a tea-cup at the water, — 
and Wilson with a child's pap-spoon^ — and Bowles la- 
boriously engaged in filling fourteen nut- shells^ — and 
Lewis slow^ly and mysteriously plunging an old skull 
into the brook :-^whi]e poor Cottle fumed and angered, 
but scarcely reached the stream at last. There were 
no encouraging signs in the elements, — no delightful 
sounds of attendant spirits, — no springing upof flowers 
to cheer these worthies in their pursuits : — they seemed 
perfectly satisfied with their own greatness, and were 
iattered into industry by their own vanity and loudness 
After some time, the perpetual activity of tongues* 
fatigued my ear, and I turned myself from the noisy 
crowd towards the silent heavens : — there to my 
astonished and delighted eyes appeared 8hakspeare9 
surrounded with excessive light, with Spenser on on& 
hand, and Milton on the other, — and with the best of 
our early bards thronging about him. One glance of 
his eye scared the silly multitude from the brook; — 
then, amidst unearthly mnsic^ he calmly ascended^ and 
was lost in the splendours of the sky.— At this moment 
i awoke, — and musing on the wonders of my dream, — 
slowly bent my way homewards.-^ T^e Champion, 
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LINES 

On hearing certain Protestations made by Sir C — P — 
M, D. A Parody on Horaces Ode, " Ulla si juris" S^c, 

If, dearest doctor, when you swore. 
You look'd less graceful than before j 
If all your protests could efface 
The splendours of that Sunday face ; 
Make your dear feet to right lines swerve. 
And bend them from that gentle curve -, 
I then might fancy Jove, ere long. 
Would deign to visit that perfidious tongue. 

But you no sooner Heaven defy. 

Than, gainer by your perjury, , 

Your solemn suit of pompadour 

Betrays a gloss unknown before } 

Your clouded cane and solitaire 

Assume a gayer, jantier air; 

And your bag- wig with pomp unfurls 

A larger flow of tie, and thicker groves of curls. 

Your tongue with sacred safety plies 
Love's whole artillery of lies : 
"As Tm a knight — ^upon my sword— 
I vow and swear, — ^*twas never heard. 
That ought I meant but what was civil, 
'Fore gad, — *pon honour — whew — the devil :" 
Such fibs the ready Graces' shrieve. 
And easy Venus laughs within her sleeve. 

'Tis this points out to fathers sage 

The ^y Lothario of his age : 

Hence, mothers learn with stricter care 

To guard the pride of daughters fair : 

Hence, as he views those roving eyes. 

The husband thinks his honour dies ; 

A spurious race around him sees. 

And dandles fancied doctors on his knees. 

M. 
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HALLOWE'EN IN GERMANY, OR THE WAL- 
PURGIS NIGHT. 

Communicated by the Baron Reichart von Fersmaeher, 
of Crackkenburg : and translated by a Student of the 
University of Gottingen, 

TAViT THE FIRST. 

It seems to be a superstition common to all nations, 
to suppose that there is a period in every year when the 
foul spirits of another world are set at liberty to hold a 
solemn festival in this, together with demons, fiends, 
magicians, wizards, witches, and goblins of every de- 
scription. Thus the ancients had the anniversaries of 
the gods Lares in May; the Dii Manes met every night, 
as well as the powerful wizards of Norway 5 the Ame- 
rican Indians and Hottentots believed that the spirits 
of the dead rode on the storm, and that foul demons 
were let loose upon the moon during an ecHpito. In 
Europe, and more especially in Britain, ghosts were at 
liberty on the second of November, or All Souls* Day. 
But it would be occupying too large a space to men- 
tion the times of these supernatural festivals throughout 
the world, and I shall therefore confine myself to one 
nation, and to one story. 

Our sprites in Germany follow the custom of the 
ancient ghosts mentioned above 3 and meet in the spa- 
cious forests of the Harz, on the night of the first of May. 
It may well be supposed, that few mortals have ever 
broken in upon so unearthly and solemn an assembly; 
but, however, some have' dared to do so, principally fe-» 
males, and various motives have been assigned for their 
extraordinary courage. The most elaborate and authentic 
records of Lienalle, whence the subsequent history has 
been extracted, contain the accounts of those who have 
ventured upon so hazardous an expedition, with the rea- 
sons which caused it; for our wizards and demons, al« 
though, like the English fairies, very courteous to such 
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as enter their assembly to seek their friendship and 
assistance^ never fail to revenge any other attempt to 
disturb their midnight orgies. In the said records 
we find it written, that they were chiefly women who 
have gone to the Harz forest on the first of May> or 
as it is here called, the Walpurgis night : some of these 
went from curiosity, a great many from vanity, several 
because the curate preached against it, and a very few 
from fervent love, and more exalted motives. From 
these volumes we also learn, that the old Baroness von 
Fmmpenfrau went to inquire whether it would ever be 
her fortune to enter the matrimonial estate, as, being 
near sixty, her charms were already on the wane, ^nd 
there was no time to be lost. The young and volatile 
Suzanne Romperlass went for a cordial by which her old 
grandmother might be quieted, while she stole out with 
Leopold Swaggerhnff, the hnssar, upon their moonlight 
rambles 5 and the curious Leonor del Spiegel went for 
no other jreason, than that she desired to see what they 
were like, who met on the Harz mountain, and because 
she had heard that of all places that was the most 
to be avoided. The registers of Lienalle do not state 
how each of these persons was received by the super- 
natural assembly, but simply remark, that the first XtaS 
carried away by a black trooper on the anniversary of 
the Walpurgis night; the second was executed for 
poisoning ber grandmother, after being deserted by 
Swaggerhnff; and the third was found three days after- 
wards tied to a pine tree on the very summit of the 
Blockberg mountain, half dead with fright, cold, hunger, 
and fatigue. From these, and from many other instances 
recorded in the Lienalle manuscript, it has been dis- 
covered, that whether the Harz spirits were friendly or 
adverse, such adventures always ended in sorrow, often 
in disgrace, and sometimes in death. There are, how- 
ever, a few narratives preserved in that worshipful 
authority which are not only freed from the character 
of a depraved heart, so evident in those above quoted, 
but which are «u;tually interesting and beautiful. In 
some, the visit to the Harz was excited by all the fer- 
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vency of the most devoted love, and the unbounded 
ardour of the purest friendship : but these also partook 
of the same character of misfortune ; it was an evil 
communication unworthy of such divine feelings, and 
therefore the swiftest retribution followed it, as caVry- 
mg with it the most indulgent atonement. The last 
person who went to the Harz mountain on a Walpurgis 
night, was of this latter class j and as her story partook 
more of the tender and interesting strain than any of 
the former, the Lienalle manuscript has preserved a 
fuller account of it. In addition to this^ it is remem- 
bered in many of the Harz towns, such as Altenau, 
Blankenburg, Grubenhageu, and Harzgerode, and from 
some of the inhabitants of those parts I have been 
able to gather many additional and curious particulars, 
which are inserted in their proper places. Before com- 
mencing, I have only to remark, that since that time 
the young females of the Harz district will never ven- 
ture over the mountains, nor into the forest, on the 

SL^^ May, or the Walpurgis night. 
- *^® li^^^Je village of Harzburg lies about one mile to 
the north of the town of Altenau, which is seated almost 
m the centre of the Harz district, between the Brocken 
and Biockberg mountains. The place, at the period of 
which we write, greatly resembled those villages, or 
rather groupes of houses, with which we are acquainted 
m the curious and earlier works of the French and Ger- 
man engravers. Tall narrow cottages, rudely erected 
of planks, rose up amidst dark groves of pine and fir, 
while their bases were covered with white brushwood 
to a considerable height. The fronts of these buildings 
towered in ascending battlements above the short and 
narrow sloping roofs which appeared thatched or plaa- 
tered -behind Ihem. At the outer parts were placed a 
slight wooden staircase, leading up to the higher apart- 
ments of the house, which were entered by a tall and 
^f^owdooT, screened from the mountain blast, by a rude 
planked canopy and portico. The wipdows were simply 
apertures left in the buildings, without any attempt at 
gmin^ and divided only by ill-shaped wooden beams. 
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The fences around these coUages were formed of singled 
stakes, wattled together by osier wands, with a tall 
and upright fir door^ covered with a single plank as 
a roofing. Nor were these buildings clustered togeth^ 
like the houses of a village, but scattered and in- 
terspersed with trees and dark foliage, which were occa- 
sionally relieved by the naked trunks and tops of blasted 
pines i while beneath many of their lowerl'ragments were 
left undisturbed iii the ground. From these cottages, 
which were generally situated on high and rocky ridges 
and crags, were narrow pathways, rudely formed be- 
tween two banks, which led higher up into the in- 
tricacies of the darkest paths of the forest. The path- 
way (gradually wound downward into the common road> 
which passed through the wood ', and in the winter 
season the rains descended with such force from these 
eminences, that all communication between the cot- 
tagers' dwellings seemed cut off. At one end of this 
straggling village stood the church, which differed but 
little from the other buildings, except in having a tall 
and narrow round tower, covered with a short cone 
terminating in a spire, and ornamented with several 
small arched and unglazed windows. The curate of 
this silent and retired village was named Conrad von 
Fuddlemann, of whom it was always understood that 
he preferred a flask of Rhenish to the Commeytaries 
of the niost learned German theologists, and the stove 
side in the parlour of the Wilhelm Tell, to the interior 
of the church at Harzburg. Indeed, he ten times 
a day lamented that his lot was cast on so wild, so 
barren, and so alarming a spot ; and if it had not been 
for the consolations above-mentioned, it may fairly be 
doubted if the good pastor had not vacated lii&i curacy, 
and left his flock on the Harz mountains to feed and 
provide for themselves. *^ What !*' would von Fuddle- 
mann say, as he reflected upon his situation, *' What ! 
shall I who was brought up under the tuition of the 
learned von Thrash entaillen, and afterwards matri- 
culated at the college of Dnntzendunder, shall I waste 
in this desolate, remote, and haunted district the know- 
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iedge which I have thus acquired? Oh> ignoble sloth ! 
ohj blind forgetfalness of merit! when I ought at 
least to b^ a metropolitan dignitary, or^ more worthy 
of my p0Wer8> the bishop of a rich and abundant dio- 
cese. ' But notwithstanding these aspirations after 
church preferment^ yon Fuddlemann was upon the 
whole a kind-hearted and friendly creature 3 and his 
principal objection to Harzburg arose more from the re- 
membrance of his supernatural parishioners^ than any 
real dislike to his cure; But even this was of great im- 
portance to the morals of the villagers ; for where Satan 
and evil spirits are thought to be at hand^ there is sure 
to be ten times more piety than in the vicinity of mwe 
desirable neighbours; which arises from the mind of 
man being so perverted, that fear and misery only call 
forth his better feelings, whilst in joy and comfort they 
are too often forgotten. As von Fuddlemann had so great 
a dislike to the spiritual inhabitants of Harzburg, he on 
all occasions reprobated the singing of the legendary, or 
amatory songs which before bis time were common 
in the country ; as he conceived that the first species 
might give them offence, and the second were likely to 
give them power by the ideas with which they were 
associated in the minds of the young female villagers. 
On this account he composed for them a series of dull 
andwoarisome moral songs, laden with as much divinity 
as they could well carry 3 and very greatly resembling tiie 
old verses attached to the Tooden Danz, or Dance of 
Death, at Basle, in Switzerland. 

One evening, in the latter end of April, 1 6 — , two 
yoong women, named Laurette Engelhertzeand Michelle 
Fliichterfelt, were sitting at the door of one of the cot- 
tages already described, enjoying the rich crimson tiut 
of sunset that streamed up the valley below, while their 
occupation of spinning was lightened by chanting one 
of von Fuddlemann's poetical moralities, which ran in 
strains like these : — 

Young xaaidens, who io youdi and beauty think your days to pass, 
Your nope is vain, as I iuJl show t* ye, — every one who has 
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Fair led and white upon liieir fttee-shall find tlieni soon decay* — 
The white shall give to yetiow plaee, — the zed shall £ade aw^ 

'^ Out upon it," cried Michelle, the younger of the 
two females 5 *' I cannot bear to sing that odious 
Curate von Fuddlemann's moral songs, as he calls 
them ; Fm sure I'd rather a thousand times sing ^' the 
Revenge of Reibezhahl," or *' the Lovers of Block- 
berg/* or *' Cupid's Morning Star,*' or any thing either 
about love, or ghosts, than his dull and tiresome 
rubbish.*' 

'* Dear Michelle! how can you talk so T* cried 
Laurette, '* and we living too on the Harz mountain. 
What did the curate say last Sunday^ — that Satan was 
the composer of all the songs except those he taught 
us ; and that when we siing any others, he had power 
over us, and might do us any kind of mischief that he 
liked." 

'* Oh, an old fop!" answered Michelle 3 " because 
he's afraid of Reibezhahi himself, he thinks every body 
else must be. But now tell me, Laurette, don t you 
like that sweet Heinrich Reimar's songs better than the 
curate's? he's so tender, so soft. For my part, if I 
must sing morality about death, I'd rather have liim 
come as a lover, as Heinrich makes him.** The volatile 
girl then broke off by singing the following verses, 
which in 16— were considered as not of the very worst 
class of poetry. 

AN INVITATION TO DEATH'S BRIDAL. 
By Hemrich Rdmar, 

Oh ! come to mine arms, for my pillow is soft, 

And calm are the slumbers it offers to you ; 
My couch and embrace may be cold, — but how oft 

Haire the hearts ye have loved in this life proved so too ! 

ril lull thee to rest with a song of mine own ; 

A voice more than mortal shall pour forth the lay ; 
Mine arms shall entwine and embrace thee alone, 

TiU even thy dust shall he moulderM away. 
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Unlike to the worldly, who love but ibt duums 

That beauty, or riches, or youth can import, 
I spread ibr the foulest and fiurest my aims, 

The hig^iest and lowest I press to my heart. 

One kiss from my lips,— thou art mine and for ever. 

All hope from my bosom to tear thee is vain ; 
The last priestly blessuig no power can sever. 

Save that which to dust shall turn nature again. 

Then come, — though deserted, oppressed, and forsaken, 
Oh, trust mine embraces, aU doubtings sive o*er ; 

Thy sleep shall be dreamless,— and when men shalt waken. 
The sorrows that grieved thee, shall grieve thee no more. 

*' That's something like a lover," continued Michelle^ as 
she finished^ *' quite different from the curate's musty 
morality : why do you know, Laurette, that when our 
sweethearts, Carl Brandtenbelt and Steine Standardt- 
maun were going to join the elector's hussars, he gave 
them a long doleful poem, beginning. 

Young soldier, — young soldier, whose anns proudly rattle» 

Who fearless art marching away to seek gbry. 
There 's a stronger than thou to be found in the battle. 

And death may exult like a conqueror o*er thee. 

Oh, I've no notion of such rhyming sermons." 

" Well, but my dear Michelle,'* returned Laurette, as 
soon as her voluble companion would let her speak, 
'^ surely the curate was right to tell them of their 
danger, and exhort them to act like christian soldiers and 
good men, though his verses might be a little heavy.*' 

'' As if they didn* t know all that" a great deal better 
than he," answered Michelle, impatiently: ''how- 
ever, I deceived the old parson for once, for I got 
Heinrich to write me another battle song for my Carl, 
and so I exchanged von Fuddlemann's for it. He'll not 
find any thing there about the ' calamities of the wars,* 
and the * dangers of soldiers,' but a charge to go for- 
ward like a man." 

'^ Oh, Michelle, how could you do so ?*^ crjed 
Laurette -, " only think if he should be too venturous. 
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«uid meet his death through your foUy^ what conld yon 
say then?" 

" Say," replied the laughing Michelle, " why what I 
always have said, that I wonld loye a brave dead lover 
better than a cowardly living one. fiat I've more to 
tell yon, my pretty demure L^drette : old Stimdenter, 
the almanack-maker at Altenan, has advised me to go 
to-morrow night, which will be the first of May, on 
to the centre of the Harz. Yon know it will be the 
Walpui^is night, and he tells me that I may learn £rom 
the spirits which will meet there how Carl Brandenbelt is 
then, and see him as plain as if he were come back/* 

** Why, Michelle, you surdy would not be so wicked ?— 
what, go to consult Sathanas, as the curate says, f^hen 
you may perhaps hear in a few days more.* 

'* Or a few weeks,— or a few months j^t*8 all very 
well for you, Laurette, to preach and practise patience, 
but I'll know before I*m two days older, fiut come 
now, be reasonable, and go with me, dear Laurette, 
and you'll see Standardtmann at the same time. Stern** 
denter says, that there's no danger when we go to inquire # 
about love ; and he's taught me how to cross the moun-^ 
tains, and what night spells I must say, and the charta 
to be used when I get to the place." 

'* Michelle, my dear Michelle 1 you cannot think how 
you grieve me,' answered Laurette, almost in tears. 
^' Oh> leave the Walpurgis night, and the spells, and the 
charms, to those evil spirits which the curate says are 
always on the watch for our sins, that they may work 
our destruction." • 

- '' But how can they, when I 've got th^ drake-stone, 
which Sterndenter himself brought all the way from 
Gandersheim, and that's a good seven miles from Harz- 
burg, to keep off witchcraft } — See, here it is, twisted 
and curled like a ram's horn. I warrant you it wiU 
carry me safe through all the dragons to-morrow night, 
for I'm determined to go. Besides, Laurette, you 
know we have never heard of the Imperial army since 
it marched, and I could not sleep another night with** 

VOL. II. D 
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out latowing if Marshal Tureima lias m^t ,tfaem> not for 
the world.'* 

Here the conversation finished, and Lanrette with- 
drew into the hoase> folly resolved in her own mind 
what part to take «n the ensnii^ Walpurgis night; 
which was, that since it seemed impossible to persuade 
Michelle to give np hervidea of going> she concluded 
upon following, although at a distance, that she might 
be enabled either to render her some assistance, or 
share the fate of her friend. Laurette was a girl of 
inore sensible piety, and less superstition, than was 
commonly found in a remote 4^erman village in the 
seventeenth century, and oii this account she put more 
trust in her own religions habits and golden rosary 
than in all the charms and spells with which Astragd 
Sterndenter, the astrologer of Altenau, could have 
furnished her ; nevertheless^ as certain directions con- 
cerning her expedition were to be learned only from 
him, at an early hour on the following morning she 
set out on her road to his dwelling. Although the di^ 
stance between Harzburg and Altenau is only one mile, 
yet that is a German one, which may be estimate 
as equal to about five Ikiglish $ but Laurette was so 
occupied with her own feeUngs, that she was surprised 
when she found herself entering the town. ^' My poor 
Michelle," thought she, " is xa. orphan, like myself, for 
her father and my own were killed together by that 
fatal fire«damp in the devil*s mine at Rammelsburg, 
when the fiend blew it up out of revenge : and now that 
she is going to place herself in the power of Rei- 
bezhahl, and all his cruel fiends, I feel called upon by hea- 
ven not to forsake her, and trusting in it for preservation, 
through all dangers I muflt follow her. Perhaps the 
spirits may frighten her too much for her to speak to 
them, and then we shall get back to our own cottage 
safely, and bless God that he has delivered us from evil*" 

These reflections brought Laurette to the house of 
AstragalSterndenter, which wsus situated in a dark narrow 
street of Altenau -, at the corner of which stood a Gothic 



^tone nicbei <^ootaiiiitig » «Ulaeof St« Mark^ surmonsted 
b^. a eross> and beneath it a woru-oat basia, into which 
a lion*s head poured a stream of fair water j and on 
the front was an inscription^ stating that " Marck 
Treitzsaurwein> secretary to the great emperor Mmxi« 
milian L, had at his own costs dedicated that conduit 
to his patron saint and the town of Altenau for ever.** 
Beside the fountsdn stood Sterndenter*s dwelling* Both 
are now pulled down; but the Lieaalle manuscript 
contains a particular description of their appearance i 
though it IS to be lamented that these curious erections 
are nieither of them standing as witnesses to the truth 
of that veritable history, nor to gratify the curiosity of 
those who feel interested in this tale. The astro* 
loger's habitation, then, Was a tail building with several 
stories lighted by small casement windows, with antique- 
^ped panes of coloured glass, representing either some 
of the church legends, or the extravagancies of German 
heraldry. Its sloping roof was covered with round 
uid pointed tiles placed alternately, while f^om every 
different comer arose small wooden spires issuing from 
a square base, and £tnishing in a top, like a spear blade. 
The door was in the centre of the buUding, in a massive 
frame of stone, terminating in a narrow pointed arch, 
and enclosing two dark oaken leaves, beautifully carved 
and* paneled. Above the door, on the key-3tone> was 
engraved the sign by which the house was known ^ 
namely, the Serpent, emblematical of health, having for- 
merly been in the possession of a physician, from whom 
it had passed to another quack, that is to say. Astragal 
Sterndenter. At the front of the building stood a stone 
bench, where the physician's poorer patients used to re- 
pose until he came out to administer to their various 
diseases 5 and above the window was a board containing 
the following inscription, not very dissimilar to what 
the last possessor might have erected. '' At this house 
dwelleth an excellent physical astrologer, vrfao doth by 
the power of herbs, si^s, planetiury influoices, and va- 
rious medicaments^ cure most distempers of the body and 

d2 
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the mind. He proFtdeth those who are m tribulation 
with eyil spirits with the means of snbdaing them. He 
calcnlateth all nativities, festivals^ eclipses, andchanges of 
the heavenly bodies ; and is especially skilled in advising 
all about to undertake any extraordinary or dangerous 
enterprise^ giving them the power to execute it safely and 
successfully. Astragal Sterndenter> p\0'Aorrpo, Ora* 
duate of the University of Gottingen, at the sign of 
the Serpent^ near St. Mark's conduit, St. Mark's- 
street, in the town of Altenau.** When Laurette had 
finished reading this most promising board/ she gave 
two soft knocks upon the door, which was immediately 
opened by a tall and aged man, dressed in the habit 
of a German professor of that time i that is to say, in 
a long black gown edged with fur, beneath which 
was a close and coarse stuff habit of the same colour. 
His silver gray beard descended to his girdle, and 
upon his head was a flat cap girt about with a narrow 
band. 

'' Good morrow to thee, fair daughter," was the 
astrologer's salutation to Laurette ', '^ enter mine abode, 
and say to me how I can serve thee.'* — Laurette went 
in, and Stemdenter motioned her to an old oak chair, 
stuffed and cushioned with faded crimson damask, and 
placing himself opposite to her, awaited the opening of 
her embassy. 

*' Father," said Laurette, after some hesitation, '^ do 
you know Michelle Fliichterfelt, of HarzburgV* 

^* I have seen her, my daughter," replied Sterndenter : 
^'* her father was killed in the mine of Rammelsburg some 
dozen years past, and she entertains an affection for one 
Carl Brandenbelt, an hussar in the elector Conrad's army. 
If I do not mistake, it is her intention to visit the Harz 
on this Walpurgis uight, that she may learn some tidings 
respecting him." 

'^ Alas, father ! it is too true, for I cannot wean her 
from this dangerous and vdcked purpose -, and it was on 
that account that I came to Altenau, to learn of yon bow 
I might follow her in safety, and if there were any means 



by which I might preserve her from the consequences of 
her sin." 

''And yourself, young woman/* asked the astrologer^ 
" have you no fears to overcome ?" 

** Father^ I go in the purity of my heart to defend > if 
it be possible, my friend from evil> and reck not much 
for my own safety. She has been my constant com- 
panion from my cradle 3 and since our fathers died in 
that evil mine, we have lived in the same cottage, we 
have slept upon the same couch, we have eaten of the- 
same bread, we have drank of the same cup, and I 
hoped that the same day would have seen us depart the 
earth, and that the same angels would have carried us 
together to the same heaven/' 

" Thou hast a kindly and a virtuous heart, my 
daughter," said Sterndenter^ but for Michelle Fliichter- 
felt, she is unworthy of thy love. I have studied her well; 
and find her to be enthusiastic in action, haughty m 
spirit, and wild in imagination. There seems to be a 
larking portion of evil in the construction of her mind; 
and I have therefore advised her to go this night to the 
Harz mountains, in the hope that he who bringeth good 
out of evil, will also permit the foul spirits she shall 
behold to affright her into his bosom.'* 

'* But, father Sterndenter,'* pursued Laurette, still 
anxious for the fate of her friend, " is there then no 
way by which I may follow and be near her, without 
mingling in the sin myself?** 

*' I cannot immediately answer thy question,** said 
Sterndenter, musing; " but remain awhile in this apart-*, 
ment, and I will retire and consult those tomes which 
treat of the Harz and its demons ^ anon, I will return to 
thee.** With thjsse words the astrologer departed, and 
left Laurette alone in a room, the aspect of which woufd 
have filled a modern philosopher with contempt, al- 
though it was well calculated to inspire a young German 
countrywoman of the seventeenth century with fear* 
Bat neither of these feelings arose in the mind of Lau- 
i^tte ; her thoughts were unalienably fixed upon the 
temporied and eternal safety of Michelle, and she scarcely 
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raised lier eyes until Stetitdenter re-entered the a^art* - 
ment. But as the Lienalle manuscript contains a por- 
trait of the roofflt we orast be more carious than the 
fair Harzwoman/and therdbre> during^ the owner's ab- 
sence^ we shall take a view and an inventory of his 
chamber. It was lofty> vaulted with tali arches which 
formed recesses aroniid it, and wholly built of stone. 
The door^ as has already been mentio&ed in the de- 
scription of the crataides was of carved oak enclosed in 
a narrow pointed arch^ and it presented a similar ap- 
pearance OR the interbn excepting that it displayed a 
large and bright steel lock and -escutcheon curiously 
engraved. On the farther side of the room was fixed a 
German stove^ set round with retorts^ crucibles, fire- 
prongSy and other instruments of an alchemical la« 
boratory. Near^ the windows srtcMKl the astrologer's 
table, covered with divers odd-shi^d glass ve^sda, a 
few ancient yellow-coloured books, paper^ ink c^iso: 
and pens, aad a large antique brass lamp, Belund the^ 
table, and on a line with the stove> was placed a tall 
oaken cabinet^ fantastically earved with Gerscian ara*^. 
besque ornaments, surrounding the scriptural subjects 
which were rudely wrought upon the panels. - One of 
the folding leaves being open, the interior showed a 
skeleton, and a few of the more extraordinary speci* 
mens of natural history, stuffed. The windows th^* 
selves having been described without, it remains e^uly to 
be observed, that the sun-light streamed in broken and 
yaried tints through their smaU^ octangular, and storied 
panes. The deep recesses in which they were situated 
formed a sort of glass case, which Sterndenter had tiled 
with 8kulle> monstrous productiaaa of uature preserved 
in spirits, tall glass bottles holding different coloured 
liquids, amulets, and a few of the more showy ^ugs 
of the materia vesica* The other side of the apart- 
ment received a atrange and fitful light from' the red 
glare of the Are, and the Fefleeted beams of a spring 
morning, which glanced upon the various instruiuents 
scattered there^ and partly showed the dark outline of 
thiQ dftoyway th.i:o.flgh whiQh St^rud^nter had departed, 
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Ob bis return* he seoocied ia deep consideration upon a 
large and thick folio volame which lie held in his hands; 
bttt he at length broke silence with, 

^' Daughter, I learn from the most authentic of histo- 
rians on the nature of the Harz spirits, that they may not 
lawfully b^ consulted^ nor eyen beheld, unleSiS it b^ in a 
case where it is to save another fromtheir power. It 
is true, that ray author, the learned Johannes Horn-.' 
hoofiius, says farther, that such are actions rather to bei 
admired than imitated^ since they may not only en*} 
danger \xh from the revenge of those malignant &Bnda« 
but that they are of such a nature, that few opp none 
survive the performance -oi them/' 

" Unfortunate Michelle T' cried Laurette, " yet wilL 
I readily sacridce my own temporal existence to ensure 
hex a happy eternal one. But, father, are there no spellsr 
nor charms which I must use on the mountains ?** . 

''In these cases," replied the astrologer, ''they are 
vain; here virtue must be her own safeguard* Re- 
member, my daughter, to trust, in God for yourself ^ 
and for Michelle, endeavour to keep, her from accept- 
ing any favour at the hands of the spirits^ or at least 
from bringing it off the mountain with her. Nay, my 
child, I will not take thy gold. Farewell^ and the bene- 
diction of Heaven be with thee." 

Laurette then left the astrolc^er^s dwelling, and took 
the road to Harzburg. 

Laurette,' continues the Lienalle manuscript, returned 
to the village of Harzburg in the same meditative silence 
with which she had quitt^ it ; somewhat, however, less 
oppressed in spirit, since she had learned a way, 
although a hazardous one, of preserving her friend from 
the fearful consequences of associating with the Harz 
demons. As she entered the valley in which their 
cottage was situate, she heard the voice of Micl^elle 
singing merrily at a distance : and as the strain was 
of a bold impetuous character, it seemed to rush up 
the defile with a fine warlike swell, like the march of an 
army played^upon. a .distant trumpet* " Alasl** said 
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Laurette, ''still gay« and insensible of her dangef/ 
tbongh not vnconscious of the awful stqp she is about 
to take. Oh^ Father of brightness! whom all good 
angels continually praise^ gire strength to my soul to 
undergo all the terrors and temptations of the coming 
nighty without fearing or yielding 3 and aboye aU^ grant 
to me that my dear Michelle may be protected from 
the evil ones^ and brought back to her home in safety^ 
sorrowing for nought but for her sin.'* As Lanrette 
continued to approach, the tune swelled into the 
words to which it was adapted; and she soon dis- 
covered it to be the war song which her favourite Hein- 
rich Reimar had written for Michelle Fliichterfelt, 
and which she had secretly given to her lover Carl 
Brandtenbelt, in lieu of the more pious, but at the 
same time more heavy, compositions of the curate 
von Fuddlemann. 



BATTLE OF A GERMAN SOLDIER'S MISTRESS- 
By Heinrich Reimar, 

Go forth !— like the sun in his might ; 

Oo forth !— like the dawning of day : - 
Kay «he plume on thy helmet be the star of the fight. 

And thy brand be &e flash of the fray. 
I love thee, yet ne'er be it said, 

That love did thy spirit restrain ; 
I had rather behold thee a hero, and dead, 
Than a coward in life to remain. 
Then " forward and fear not !'* thy battle-cry be^ 
With glory return, or return not to me I 

I could joy o*er thy coise, though my tears 

Should wash the red wounds death had made ^ 
Tot each crimson gash like a ruby appears, 

On the front if it be but display^. 

But, oh ! my soul never eould bear 
The thought that thou fled'st from the foe ^ 

One scar on thy back would awaken despair, 
And give to my heart its death*blow ! 
Then *' forward and fear not !** thy battle.^ bc^ 
With f^ory return, and be weteome to me \ 
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^' So meine hocbgeehrte fraii>" said Michelle^ stopping 
her song as Lanrette came up; '' and where haveyoa 
been straying so early. on the Walpnrgis morning?**' 

** I have been to Altenau>" replied Lanrette* 

*' And to whom there ? young Damoselle^ as the 
curate saith.** 

** To Astragal Stemdenter> the astrologer." 

'^ Aha ! what, the pious one going to the witcheries 
of Endor, as the curate says ! and tell me, I pray thee, 
meine artig Magdleine^ for I find I must draw out all 
my information by questions, what made thee betake 
thyself to Astragal SterndenterV' 

^'Oh, Michelle!" cried the artless Laurette, "how- 
can you thus trifle with me ? You are my only earthly 
care> and second but to my own soul in my heavenly 
hopes j what then could canse me to seek Sterndenter, 
but to gain the means of saving you from everlasting 
perdition V* 

*' Well,- really, Lanrette," answered Michelle, " if you 
were to preach instead of onr curate^ I should not be 
half so bad. Nay, now, my dear girl, don*t weep, but 
go with me to-^night, and my life for it we shall never 
repent the meeting with Reibezhahl.*' 

" It is my intention to go with you, Michelle," 
returned her friend ^ " and Heaven grant that my 
prayers and endeavours may be rewarded, even though 
I pay that forfeit which my own crime will draw downr 
upon me.'* 

" Thanks ! thanks!*' cried the volatile Michelle; and 
without staying to hear the conclusion of her friend's 
speech, she ran hastily into* the house to make pre- 
parations for their departure, while 'Lanrette followed 
ner, sighing heavily. Although it was early in the day^ 
yet the road leading to the top of the Harz mountain 
was, in 1 6 — , so fatiguing and dangerous, that fair day« 
light, and the labour of several hours, were requisite 
to ascend it. There were not only the eij^tensive re-* 
mains of that amazing forest of fir, oak, and beech, 
which once, under the name of Sylva Hercynia, stretched 
from north to sooth throughout Germany > the very frag- 
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liieftt of which is sixty nules in length by thirty in 
breadth, where it freezes in the midst of suminer) bal^ 
there were also tBorasses, rocks, and monntain streams, 
to pass over, ere they coold arrive at the flat plain on 
the top of the Brocket, where the spirits meet. After 
a short and early repast, the two females set out npo» 
their daring adventure ) each so occupied vrith her own 
thooghts, that she spoke not to the other. Michelle 
carried with her a small basket, in which were varioa» 
dried herbs gpven her by Astragal Stemdenter, as pre- 
servatives i^nst i^tchcralt, uid some offerings to be 
presented to the Harz spirits in order to obtain theiy 
fovoar and assistance. Ronnd her neck was the famonS 
dralDs or dn^n-^tone^ a carved fossil found abo«t Gos«>! 
lar, in the fields near Gandersheim and Brunshnsen, 
which the inhabitamt» oi those parts believe to be ft 
powerfnl remedy against enchantment > and in tlus 
belief they are somewhat supported by the kamed 
Johannes Reiskius, who wrote a treatise upon this in- 
teresting subject* Lanrette carried none of these diarmt 
with her, but took only her rosary, missal, the means 
of procuring a light, and some provisions. In this order^ 
then, they set forward, well wrapped in their mantles,t 
for the last gales of spring were howling around the 
Srocken, as if to form a fitting concert for the day, and 
the haunted mountadn. The Lienalle Register, from wbic^ 
tiie whole of this ecfifying history is extracted^ does not 
immediately follow the two coorageous maidens up the 
mountains, but proceeds to consider the history of the 
Harz fiends, and those of Germany in general j and» 
that the reader may not find himself in a strange cora« 
pany on a future page, a breriate of the account shall be 
here inserted. 

llie cotmtry of Germany is so wildy lonely, and ro* 
mantic, so filled with the deepest mines and caverns^ 
and darkest forests and the loftiest mountains, that 
none can hesitate in believing it to be a land which 
spirits would love to haunt, and one in whieh they 
qarry on their midnight revels. Nor is this belii^ 
founded upon such evidence only) since to mention all 



the eminent and learned men who have supported it, 
and their arguments for doing so, would be to fill this 
jpi^r with contentions and hard names^ things^ by the 
way> that usually go together^ instead of the story 
which I have undertaken to relate. Wermiufl> Helwig> 
Kircher, Dr. Bohrens, and the Missionary MathsesinSj, 
have all expressed their belief in the spirits of Germany f 
9nd even the great Luther himself has left on record 
something very like his coincidence in the same faith. 
it is said^ that when the elector of Saxony offered to 
that disinterested reformer the profit of a mine at Sne- 
imrg, he refused it, saying, *' No I lest by accenting U, 1 
should tempt the devil, tvho is lord of those subterranean 
treasures, to tempt me" The spirits, then, which haunt 
the Harz mountain in Hanover, may be divided into six 
grand classes. Of these, four are those who are em- 
ployed in the four elements 5 namely, the Guebres for 
nre, the Sylphs for air, the Gnomes for earth, and the 
Qndins for water. Besides these there are the Forst 
Geister, or forest fiends, which ihclude the Holtz- 
Konig, or the wood king -, Waldebock, the wild jager, 
or huntsman; and the Wehr Wolves, or men wolves, 
who, according to Gaspar Peucerus, were men, who once 
in a year were turned to wolves, partly in shape and 
partly in their habits. The sixth class consists of those 
spirits who are peculiar to the Harz mountain. Of this 
kind there were also six sorts ; the first of which con- 
sisted of the old Pagan deities «f Gftpuany, to whose 
worship the amazing caverns found in the Brocken hill 
are supposed to have been anciently consecrated. The 
principal of these false deitieis was Saturn, who was 
adored as the god of Security and Plenty; and next in 
superiority was Pustrich, literally blow-flame, or the 
idol emitting fire, whose effigy is made of an unknown 
metal, and represents him kneeling on one knee, with 
a malicious visage^ having one hand upon the head, 
and the other upon the left knee. The third spirit who 
belongs to the Harz, is Schattenmann, of shadowman, 
commonly called by travellers the giant of the Brocken, 
and who appears in the form of the gigantic shadow of a 
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m»n, five ox six bimdrcd feet in lieight^ traversing the. 
Worm and Acbtermanshohe mountain^ about sunrisev 
Many tourists wbo have had the chance of seeing thiff 
very rare i^parition, have referred it to the height 
of the mountains, the horizontal position of the sun*s 
rays, &c. reflecting their own shadows on the opposite^ 
hills towards the south-west. Oh I amazing incredu- 
lity ! because the spirits they beheld mocked them by 
imitating their motions. M. Jordan, however, who 
made this wondrous discovery, ought to have been con- 
vinced, when himself and his landlord were standing 
on the Brocken, and two shadows had appeared, sud* 
denly a third stood before them ! Who then was that, 
but Schattenmann himself, to vindicate his own exist- 
ence) Schattenmann is very often confounded with 
Reibezhahl, the lord of the Waste ^nd the Mine, 
and king of the Brocken 3 but although he also is a 
supmor spirit on the Harz, yet he is wholly different 
in natiMre from the fiend last mentioned* Reibezhahl is 
prince over all the precious minerals which so abound in 
his mountains ; and these he sometimes bestows on the 
pi^asants around, though his gifts are always fatal in the 
end. His usual appearance is as a savage man, naked, 
bi|t wreathed about the head, and cinctured about the 
middle with oaken garlands; having a pine-tree torn 
upi by the roots in his band. This figure he, however, 
sometimes yaries, as he is of a more sociable nature than 
Schattenmann, and he has even been known to form 
contracts with the peasantry to serve them, and to enter 
into treaties offensive and defensive with them, till his 
demon nature bursts forth, and all their covenants were 
at an end. Ttie third sort of spirits peculiar to the Harz, 
is the Dwa^s, who were, it is supposed, descended, 
from the most ancient inhabitants of Germany; and 
who, when Attila, king of the Huns, overran Bavaria, 
Franconia, and Thunringia, fled from his armies into the 
boundless caverns of the Brocken. Here they remained 
ever since, apart from all human society, with which 
indeed originally they had only a very distant sort of 
ponnexion; as it is said, that they were a species of 



beings formed at the creation^ between men and^iritS/ 
who partook of both natures^ and yet bdonged wholly 
to ndther. They eat> drink, propagate their race, and 
dwell in the Harz mines, where they form the ore and 
precious stones -, but their lives are short; since about 
the fifth year they generate, and in the ninth they 
die. Their bodies are flexible, and the bones only a sort 
of cartilage, like those of the inhabitants of the Happy- 
Islands, mentioned byDlodorus Sicnlus^ and they haT6 
also the power to pass through stone walls, and other 
solid bodies. The dwarfs of theBrocken still retain some 
affection for that race of which they consider themselves 
a part -, since to those of Elbingerobe it was common 
for the country people to come and ask for household 
ntensils, and to solicit other acts of friendship, which the 
dwarfs always complied with, by placing whatever they 
requested at the mouths of their ^ves, and allowing it 
to be taken away. But none who thus fought the 
assistance of the 'dwarfs ever looked upon them. 
The favour was asked, and those who solicited it re- 
tired to a distance with tlieir faces averted, and re« 
turning in a short time found all their wishes complied 
with. In a similar manner was the return of these 
favours conducted 3 the borrowed things were placed at 
the entrances of ^le dwarf-^olesy with some food as an 
acknowledgment and offering; and when those who 
brought them had departed, the dwarfs^ came and re« 
ceiv^ their property again. Such is the account of 
this subterranean nation, given by the most pious 
and authentic writers ; such as Rivander, Spangenberg, 
Valvasor, Homer, Ovid, Juvenal,' Ludolf, ParacelsoB> 
and Abraham SeideL There are, indeed, those incr^-' 
dulous people, who, notwithstanding all these great 
authorities, doubt not only the supernfatural powers of 
the dwarfs, but even their very existence ; and it may 
be dubitated, if a sight of the Lienalle Raster itself, 
where this account is to be found, would satisfy sudi 
unbelievers. It is, however, more grievous to reflect, 
that many of the above authors disputed each lotheir*a 
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works, deeming that they were deoeiyedy arednlousy o^ 
mocked by Satan. The fourth wgint of the Harz is 
caUed £nitengeist> literally earth-ghost, because he' i& 
the peculiar genius of the miners, and at one period 
iSBguIarly worked in a mine at Rammelsbarg, where 
be received a weekly pay like the rest, although he 
performed more labour than any other ten > in which 
instance he greatly reminds me of what Milton of 
England said of the household goUia once common in 
that country, 

** One night, ere gjBmnse of mom, 

' His shadowy flail had tbresb'd the coin. 
Which tea day-Udxnizen ooold not end^'* 

Erdtengeist, however, at last gave up his: profession, in 
consequence of a dispute with the miners, who defrauded 
him of his share of the ore, which till then he had re* 
gularly carried away. They, however, had cause to 
repent it, since he came back in the shape of a fire* 
^mp> and blew up the mine, in the ruins of which Fritz 
Bngelhertze, and JohanFliichterfdt, the fathers of Lau- 
rette and. Michelle, were ^[)oth destroyed. The mine of 
Rammelsburj^ is now in ruins; and the story is ancient; 
btttnt is still known by the name of the ^DeviKs 
Mine." The black mastiffs, which are found guarding 
the concealed treasures of Banman's Hole, are a fifth 
8<Mrt of spirits, known in the Brocken mountain. These 
demons influence the mind by dreams of buried riches, 
which excite many persons to venture through the 
terrors of Bauman's Hole to possess them ; and then 
they scare them away with dreadful sights, after show- 
ing them the iron chests which oontun the gold. The 
white woman, whose existence is attested by Christopher 
Helwig, in his Mountain Stories, is the sixth and last 
of the sprites peculiar to the Harz; but there are 
many other suboipdlnate demons, inimical to mankind, 
to be found in the caverns c^ it; the which if I 
were to detail, the reader would fifnd it much to re- 
semble what the great Shakspeaie of the English 
observes of- a Welsh magtosm^ 



" Hef held me» but last nigfat, td least nine hovM, 
In reckoning up die sevenl devils' names 
That were ms laoquies.*' 

Sachy then, was the society with which Lanrette En- 
gelhertze and Michelle Fliichterfelt were to assemble^ 
on the midnight of the first of May. 

The two intrepid maidens continoed to advance witb 
as n^id a pace as the many difficulties of the ascent 
wonld permit. These were numerous; for independent 
ol the rugged nature of the Brocken mountain, the 
snoirs upon it are never melted till July; and the keen 
temperature of the air is such as very few travellers are 
able to bear. After passing the immense blocks of 
timber, which lie at the foot of the moontain, and froitt 
which it has been usually thought that its nme i^ 
derived, they continued through the intricacies and 
danm's of morasses, underwoods, bushes, rocks> awt 
rivulets, until they reached the great Ilson Stone^ where 
die ascent becomes more steep, as it leads to the Aa^ 

K* in on the Brocken. As they continue^ to moiiBt, 
chelle chanted some mystical rhymes, or 'pei€olrmed 
some peculiar ceremony, taught her by Sterndentier f 
Lanrette> however, took no share in these rites> but 
only chanted in a low and tremulous voice some stimzaa 
of the «« De Profundifi," or the ''Te Deum landamils*' 
psalms, as versified by curate von Fuddlemann, audi 
recommended by him as an efi^tual preservation against 
evil spirits. A short <Ustance from the top <^ the 
mountain is, as it were, begirt by a thick belt of pines : 
and into this forest they had now entered. It is well 
known ^at the fir and pine trees have a peculiar pro*: 
perty in the conveyance of echoes $ and that, unlike the 
oak, and some other natives of the forest, which deaden 
sounds, they return them improved and musical in their 
eifeet. This property of the Brocken pines wks soon 
discovered by Laurette and Michelle; for the half--^' 
uttered hymns of the one rose into a grand chanted 
diorus, and the wild channs of the other were augmented^ 
by many notes not her own. Above the forest, towards 
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the top of the Brocken^ hung a thick clood of vapour, 
although below it was clear and beautiful, for the young 
state of the spring ; and, as if the spirits of the place 
were favourable to the intentions of Michelle and Lau- 
rette,an air unusually warmy even for summer, seemed to 
hang upon the mountain. Day continued to advance 
rapidly, but they resolved not to proceed any higher 
until nightfall, when the cloudy cap of the Brocken 
should be lifted -off, and the preparations of the super- 
natural actors beneath it should be given to their view. 
In consequence of this resolution, they selected one of 
the pleasantest spots which could be discovered in a 
dreary evergreen forest; where, having kindled a firei 
they sat down to partake of their provisions, and ta 
discourse on the object of their journey. 

** My dear Laurette,** began Michelle, "you cannot 
imagine how delighted I am that we've got so far up 
the Blockberg, and that you are with me. Now if you 
would but smile, and be as happy as you always are, I. 
woilld not «Kchange places with the Electress." 

** I ougl&t to be more happy than I always am, 
Michelle," answered Laurette 5 '' for my conscience tells 
me, that I am performing a severe and hazardous duty> 
in which if I be frustrated. He who knows my motives 
and intentions will both receive the attempt and re- 
ward it." 

** Now, Laurette, this is being too melancholy : why 
do yon know, that whoever has the courage to face Rei- 
bezhahl may ask whatever they like, and he is obliged 
to give it them? But you must reihember Loopenwolf, 
the Jager, whose black horse could outrun a stag 5 that 
was given him by Reibezhahl/* 

^< Yes, I do, Michelle; and what became of him ? That 
Very day seven years after he had received him, didn't 
be leap from the Zorge bridge when the mountain river 
had overflowed it?" 

" Why, yes, that's true, certainly. But then there 
was Geltenpurz, who found a gold mine under his 
cottage. Reibezhahl told him where to look for it." 
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" Very trne,*' replied Lanrjette 5 " and at last Geltcn- 
pnrzy and bis house^ and all his family, sank into the 
minCj and the earth closed over them/* 

'' Yes, 60 it didj bnt then there was Baron Rnding- 
hart, the Elector's general, who took so many towns, 
and bnrned so many villages, and killed so many of the 
enemy ! He was always victorious with that sword which 
Reibezhahl gave him.** 

*' So he was, Michelle, till the sword fell down npon 
him one day at a banquet, and wounded him so, that the 
blood could never be stanched till he died. The room 
is still shown in the castle of Rudinghart 3 and the floor 
is all as crimson as if it had never been wiped off. You 
know^ Michelle, that no one ever went to Reibezhahl 
and prospered afterwards.** 

" And I know, too," returned Michelle, who avoided 
the truth that this remark contained, '^ I know that 
nobody ever mocked Riebezhahl, without his being re- 
venged on them. Heinrich Reimar told me a story 
about him only the other day, and you shall hear it.*' 

THE REVENOE OF REIBEZHAHli. 

A GERMAN MIITSR*! BTOUT. 

By HHnrich Reimar. 

^^Oht rest thee to-night in my bower. 

Nor throagh the wUd Harz forest stray ; 
'Tis of darkness and demons the hour. 

And thou wQt be Rdbezhahrs prey. 
The winds do thy rashness deplore in 

£adi blast that sweeps gloomily by, 
And the torrents that downwards ore pouring 

With tears to thehr bowlings reply.*' 

«* Fair Rosenwald," answer'd her lover. 

Young Baril, fixim Zellerfeld's mines, 
^' Oh! cease thy fond fears to discover, 

111 see thee ere morning beam shines ; 
And pass but Hob night, and for ever 

At the altar Til make thee mine own ; 
|ifo powers unholy can sever 
Those vows that unite us in one. 
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^^ And nowy thaagb ilie 6end stood before oae^ 

Thoudii Reibezhiihl*! self were to rise. 
His speSs he in vain might cast o^er me — 

They are stronger that shine from thme eyes : 
Whilst thy love my heart is adoniii^. 

The foulest of sprits 'twould queU ; 
Tl^ adieu, dearest girl ! till the morning. 

And fear not for me,— Fare thee well !*' 

She wept, — they embraced, and they p«rted ; 

Her momoits pass*d slowly away; 
But the mom found her hea^y hearted, 

For Basil came not with the day. 
Time fled, for it erer is fljring, 
Through sorrow as wdl as through joy; 
• And our tears, while we drop them, are drying 
That grief which th^ seem to employ. 

Years rass*d, but yoimg BasO came never 

To Aosenwsld's bower again ; 
WhUe Time and AflUctioB for ever 

Had left on her beauty their stain. 
She lifed, but her grief was un&ding. 

Old age saw it still unfoigot ; 
And none ever eonrted the maiden, ' - 

Thus plighted to one,— who was not ! 

Time fled !— and the story no longer 

Was hfudt but in Bosenwald's heart 
The record of love was for stronger, 

And would not so swiffly depart. 
At length,— where the copper i^onded. 

In Ba m m e iribmg's mines» there was seen 
A tall pallid flgnrc, surrounded 

And shrondM with crystals of green ! 

The alkaluie waters flow*d o'er it 

Of brilliant and glittering blue; 
And the miners widi fear fell before it 

When its features appear'd to their view. 
Then, on them his. azure eves glancing, 

That seem'd aU unearthly to shine. 
The spirit, in accents entrancing. 

Said, *-* Roeenwald bring to the mine V* 

She came, and with horror she started, 
" 'Tis BasU !"— " Oh, Roeenwald dear, 

I foU on that night when we parted. 

And by Rdbezhahrs spdls was placed here 
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Till thir^ long yens shoold have glided 

la darkneBs, and silence, and pain ; 
Because I had mock'd and derided 

llie fiend In the hour of his reign !*' 

But little remaina to disoover. 

For Basil's last moments were o'er; 
And Rosenwald cried to her lover, 

^ thoa never shalt fly from me morew** 
On tha cold earth she ^1, pale and dying, 

And soon like her Basil was changed ; 
While the mifters graved where they are lying, 

*< Thus Rdbezhahl's wrath is avenged/' 

By the time that Michelle *« tale was concladed^ the 
honraof night came on with great rapidity and darkness, 
as well as with additional terrors, on which the volatile 
girl had not calculated. As midnight approached^ all 
above and aronnd the forest belt>i m which they were 
then seated, seemed to glow with a deep red lustre, like 
the reflection of a thousand fires ; but the n<M6ea that 
they heard ! '* Oh/* exclaims the Lienalle Registrar* in 
very apjtfopriate words, ''they were past belief.*' Laugh- 
ing, shouting, singings chanting) the rushing sounds oC 
wind, rain, and Jtemp^&t; the wizard's trumpets and 
drums ; and shrieks jof the most piercing descripdon, ^ 
filled the air ! As the assembly convened, the terrific 
uproar subsided ; and there was heard only a grand 
swell of recitative and chorus coming down the moun^ 
tain, which made Michelle prepare to ascend.^ It was 
now midnight, the moon was in her last quarter, and 
rose-red, having her blunted horns turned upward 3 a 
thick air overhung the atmosphere, and the fine deep 
blue tone of the night-skies was exchanged for a dark 
gray veil, which hid all that amazing expanse of country 
to be discerned from the top of the Brockeu. As they 
ascended, the path was so dark, so strange, and wild, 
that it required all Michelle's enthusiasm, and Laurette*s 
piety, to keep it. The rocks, in the wavering and dis-^ 
coloured moonlight, seemed formed into something like 
human figures; that appeared to be mocking them, and 
the tall £rk pines assumed the shapes of skeletons and 
spirits, 
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The ceremony of the German Diablerie upon the 
Brocken, consists of a masque and reyel> which com- 
mence at midnight, and osadly last until the first ray 
of light is seen streaking the horizon. Astragal Stern- 
denter, as it is commonly reported in Altenau, had col- 
lected the materials for a History pf the Domestic Habits 
of the Harz Demons, as well from the enidite writ- 
ings of Homhoofins, Gatzfote, Snakentaill, and others 
of equal authority, as from his own experience and ob- 
servation. "To this it is added, that the ingenious 
Heinrich Reimar was to have appended an Essay on 
the dramadc poetry and masques of the Harz Demons, 
with specimens. J mention these circumstances, be- 
cause they go near to illustrate a portion of the Lienalle 
Raster, which might otherwise appear too flowery for 
that grave chronicle; namely, the insertion of the 
Walpurgis Night Masque, as performed in 16—-. it is 
evident to me, that the Registrars of this part must have 
been Stemdenter and Reimar 5 because the pictures are 
drawn with such truth, and coloured with such warmth 
and fediing. When the noises commenced, which have 
been already noticed, the spirits, &c. were then l>e- 
^nning to assemble, and at the same time the sports 
began in the following manner :— » 

THE MASK OF THE BLOCKBEBG, 

4S PEKFOBMED ANKCALLT ON THE WALPUBOIS KIOBT. 

RecUative of Witche$ and Wizardt^ 

0*er the Harz ther clouds axe lowering, 
Thnmgh the skies are demons ^wering. 
Round the Brocken winds are roaring. 
Mountain torrents down are pouring ; 
Midnight meteors bright are flashing. 
Pines are blasted,— o&s are crashing. 

It u the night !^It is the night 

That fills the spacious earth with iear ! 

The moonbeams scatter a crimson light 

0*er the terrific and awful sight. 
Of fiends that love to assemble here ! 
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Becitative. 

Now the demon shouts are loudest, 
Now the demons shine the proudest ! 
Fiends of earth, fire^ sea, and' air too. 
This assembly all. repair tq^ 
Hark! each order now is singing, 
As their mystic course they're winging. 

Charw. 

It is the night t — It is the nighl 
That fills die spacious earth with fear I 

The moonbeams scatter a crimson light 

O'er the terrific and awAil sight. 
Of fiends that love to assemble here, 

Schattenmann* 

I am the King of Shadows, 

Lord of the Brocken Caves, 
My form is lofty as the skies. 

And boundless as the waves ! 
My name and wondrous poWef 

Through Germany are known ; 
This is my regal hour ! 

And this my mountain throne ! 
It is the night !-— It is the night !— CAorux at before, 

ReibezhahL 

There 's not a spirit walks the earth whose sway is wider spread. 
For :ill the gloomy Harz is mine, at once the boast and dread 
Of old Oermania's mighty^ land ; where swarthy demons twine 
The gbwing silver's flashing light in many a rocliT- mine. 

I ruk the forest and the waste, the mountain and the wood i 
The deepest caverns all are mine that have for ages stood, 
Unvisited by mortd foot, where treasures sleep unknown. 
And bri^test metals, deck*d with gems, are udning round my throne. 
It is the night ! — It is the night I'^Ch&ms a* before, 

WaU^bock^ and the WUd Jagert. 

Let earthly huntsmen wake at mom. 

And deem their sport delight. 
They never tuned so shrill a horn 

As that we sound at night I 

Wild Jagers we» who haunt the Haiz, 

And hunt the leafy deU ; 
And oUt the frighted peasant starts, 

To hear our midnight yell ! 
(t is the ni^t !— It is £e ttig;ht !— C7iori» at brfo/re*^ 
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Dwaff** 

The dwarfs of the forest, — ^the fiends of the mine, 
The sprites of the mountain hich ; 

We dwell where the metals and cuamonds ahlne 
Like stars in our earthy sky. 

And now are we met on the Harz, to see 

How wizards rqoice at theb jubilee. 

We are the kings of the red red gold, 

The lords of the alrtT bright ; 
Whom the dods of the earth do around enfold, 

And coyer from mortal sog^ 
And now we have met on the Harz, to see 
How wizards rejoiee at their jubSee. 

Grand Chorus, 

All are here ! — ^All are here ! 

From earth, and sea, and fixe, and air; 
In our tenors we appear. 

To behold us who shall dace ? 

For this is the night when aU are free, 

And this is the hour we glozy in. 
And this is the place of our juDolee, — 

Now to our nte8,-*begin,— bq^ ! 

Sehqtteu, Spirits ! affun we meet, upon that day 
When in fair Albion's ^me the G^ring-tide flowers 
Are bursting into beauty ; — In this land 
The peasant looks but on the unmelted snows; 
His yerdure is the ever-living leaf 
Of die dark pine-tree; and the goodliaess 
Which other forests crowns, with him is changed 
For that deep ff^oom which wraps the Heicynian wood 
In one long sylvan midi^^t I — ^But 'tis fit 
This land of spirits, this abode of fiends, 
This resting-place of demons, still should be 
Involved in darkness, and with terror veird! 
Once more then we aaaemble. — Now let each 
Declare what evil he hath done to man ; 
How he hath sptread our kiiigdom ; and what iU 
His power, or wiles, have wroqg^ throughout the iKirld, 
Since last upon the dread Walpurgis ni£^t 
We met upon the Biocken« Reibezhald,, 
Next to ourself in power, what hast thou dona.? 

Reibex. What have / dfltte, sayVt thou ?-«Atk Geiinany, 
The only record that / deign, to ke^* 
When fiflstfie avalanche; when the tampest nM» 
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Round the benighted tnvdlen; when the Harz 

Seems all on fire, and whilst thnr we niRoanded 

With demon shouts, and fiendish deig^tSyasd scacsd 

Into a thousand dangeis ; when the pest 

Descends in all its fury, and^cuts off 

The youngest and the fiiirest ; or the swoid 

Devours £e village youth ; to whom, or what 

Are these attributed, but to Reibezhahl? 

My very name is terror; and old :^e. 

Speaking from past experience, deems it is 

Synonymous with evil and with death 1 

But not on these rest I my daim to honour; 

For meaner spirits might dispute with me 

.The glories which attend than. Ijet them pass.— 

I boast a loftier title, scarce inferior 

To that of our great Mast6r,-^the destroyer 

Of souls as weU as bodies ! As the l<«d J 

Of every glowing mine widiin die Harz, 

I use the jiower of ^Id upon mankind ; 

Dazzle their eyes with nlver ; and the dreams 

Of weahfa and rank I cause to rise before them ; 

Until, allured by all these spells, they yield 

Their souls to me, and rush upon their ruin. . 

Nor less my skill is shown in tracing out 

The latent springs of evil, and in causins 

New powers to grow witmn them; till what seem'd 

At fiistof such small import, bursts aloft, 

By long indulgence strengthen'd, in a stream 

Of deadly guilt, that overwhelms the soul ! 

In proof of this, my spells have brought to-night 

Upon the Harz two maidens : one of them 

I lured by curiosity, which, aided 

By an cnifausiastic spirit, she deems 

Is aidant love, hath made her seek tlus meeting, 

To kam her lover's fate. 

Schatten. Thou hast done well ; 

But what has brought her comrade ? 
- Ueihez. Then my arts 

Httve bacB «mp]oy*d in vain : not all her fiiend 
Qould qieak in fondness, raillery, or truth. 
Would e*er have drawn her from her simple life, 
Had not the vain hope dawn'd within her breast, 
lliat ^ might save her loved Michelle ftom death. 

SdaMm, Vain hope indeed ! Knows sot the pfous fool. 
That, UiOT who share the action share the guilt, 
And shall partake of the same fate as those 
Who sina'd with the worst motives ?— Knows she this ? 

Rei^fez. Unto the letter :— yet so fiim her love, 
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So pure her heart from evil, that the ▼entnnt 
With gUdnesfl, even upon death itself, 
To win a soul wiUi pajrment of her Ufe ! 
But they are drawing near us.— Will niy lord 
Assume with me the guise of their two loyers ? 
Who fell upon the plains of Mifrienthal 
When Tnrenne fled full swiiUy from the field. 
That action too was mine ! I caused their deaths 
I waked MicheDe's enthusiastic spirit 
To u^ her lover in such strains of valour, 
That he, aspiring to immortal fame, 
Died in the thickest fight ; whilst his brave friend 
Fell in the vain endeavour to preserve him ! 

Sckattetu No more ! — they come I — ^Now to your holts, and hoists, 
Ye spirits of the Brocken ; where for ages 
Your resdng.place hath been. — Away,— Away ! 

At this command all the spirits disappeared, while 
Schattenmann and Reibezhahl assumed the likeness of 
Carl Brandenbelt and Steine Standardtmann> as Lau- 
rette and Michelle ascended the brow of the mountain. 

•'Well, LaurettCj" said her friend, " here we are, on 
the top of the Brocken mountain, at midnight, on the 
first of May I Well, really if Fd expected h^f so much 
terror as weVe seen to-night, I would not have come 
for the world." 

'' Ah, Michelle ! the curate always said, the ascent 
to virtue is hard, but we find the descent to vice is 
harder : and if any thing that we have seen or heard 
to-night should prevent you from consulting with these 
terrible and wicked demons, I shall bless God for all 
our terrors, an4 receive them only as the marks of his 
love." 

" Ohi my friend, my ever-amiable and kind Lptu- 
rette!" replied the now-softened Michelle, '^ Oh that I 
had but followed your pious advice whilst we were in 
safety j but now all is too late, all is over." 

Laurette was about to answer, when two persons in 
the habits of German soldiers advanced 5 and each of 
them seizing upon one of the terrified damsels, ex- 
claimed, 

''So, girls, you thought to escape us> eh? But that 
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won't do; we soldiers know too rn^my trick* mf^ for 
two women together.*' 

" In the name of heaven, what art thou ?" said Lau- 
rette to the one wht) had taken hold of her. 

"Come, come, Laurette £ngelbertzal no coqnttry. 
What ! not know your own lov«r, Steine Stftiidiirdt* 
mann ? I assure you, I came all the way from Marien'thal 
to see you." 

" You have the form and dress of Standardtnann^ 
certainly; but if you be he^ you will remember our 
signal, and repeat with me^ 

* All good spirits love to raise 
To the Lord their voice of praise ; 
Evil sprites abne deny 
Praise to Him that sits on hi^' ^ 

As the first part of this verse ib a powerful and in- 
fallible touchstone of all hidden malice of demons^ and a 
preservative from all their vengeance, the two fiends 
immediately burst forth in their own dreadful forms i the 
Brocken was filled with all the fearful rout that had so 
lately vanbhed, and the thousand ecboes ol th« moun-- 
tain resounded with all that variety of terrific noises 
with which they had been so much alarmed beneath. 
Michelle on the discovery ran tremblingly up to £iau- 
rette, and hiding her face in her friend's bosom, while 
she embraced her, cried—" Oh, Laurette! if W6 must 
die, let it be together." When the two Harz spirits i 
had taken their own shapes, and all the others had 
suddenly appeared, Schattenmann addressed the two 
females with. 

Cease with this idle trembling, — Cease, and hear 
What gifts I have to o^er : — Few have dared ' 

Like you to tread this mountain, on the night 
When spirits are abroad : but those who show 
Such valour, and such firmness, well may ask 
The utmost of our power. Wealth, honour, fame^ 
Or what ye will, ye cannot ask too much. 

Lau, Yes, I ^U not ask more than your power can grant, 
Your utnwit power! The cahn content of virtue. 
The wealth of a good conscie n ce ! The bri^t honour 
VOL. II. E 
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Attendant on a Christian ! and the £itme 
Which hangs upon his name in after years, 
Bright and immortal as the heaven he sought 

Mich. Ay ! these are our best wishes ! I have err'd 
Too long, too widely from the path of virtue ; 
But that was in prosperity. Now I see 
Death and despair around me, I can rise 
Superior to myself, and shake off all 
The mass of guilt I carried : Not to save 
E'en our hearts' lovers, would we ask from you 
The word that might preserve them from the sword. 

Reibez. Thou never shalt behold them more ! — ^they lie 
On MarienthaFs battle-field ! —Thy Carl 
Fell through the laudable and gentle wish 
Thou didst express to him in mad-brainM rhyme, 
That he should gather glory; while his friend 
Lost his heart's blood in the vain hope to save him I 
•Twas thine own action all !— Oh, 'twas a kind 
And most considerate mistress that devised it. 

Mich, Oh, wretched wanton creature ! — but all tears 
Or sorrows, save for sin, are now in vain ! 
And the continual flood of grief for years 
Of endless ages, would not wash away 
The guilt of these short hours: — and, — I feel 
That life is ebbing fast ; — Laurette» be near me, 
Thou art my guardian angel : — couldst thou fly 
Upward with me, 'twould seem some virtue for me 
To have been call*d thy friend; — thy friend indeed; 
I have not been min^ own : 'tis night before me ; 
Oh for a brighter waking when 'tis over ! (Dies.) 

Lau, Now, fiends, I thank ye :— ye have cut from earth 
The only ties that held me !— Oh, Michelle ! 
How fatal to the soul is that quick spirit. 
Which like a whirlwind bears all else away 
In its career of madness ! — Virtue Faith, 
Religion, pluck'd up by the roots, are cast 
In dreadful havoc round !— 'Tis done ! — I fed 
My breath fast failing; — and the springs of life 
Are flowing slowly : — and my eyes are darkening. 
But all is bright before me ! —all is glorious ! (Dies.) 

***** 

To the above tragical end of Michelle Fluchterfelt, 
and Laurette Engelhertze, the Lienalle Register adds 
only, that the storm of that night was suddenly hushed ; 
that the bodies were found undecayed, a short time 
after, by a wolf-hunter on the Harz; and that tbey- 
were buried together in the churchyard of Altenau, 
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with the following epitaph over them, composed by 
Heinrich Reimar: — 

Low beneath this stone lepose 

T«ro> whose love so true was plighted» 
That no buds of the same rose 

Ever were more firm united. 
Short the space their deaths between,— 

Twas not death such hearts could sever : 
When they rise to heaven serene, 

They shall love, and live for ever. 

European Magazine* 



OPINIONS OF THE FRENCH CHARACTER*, 

GIVEN AT DIFFEREXT TIMES IK ENGLAND. 

There are four lines, written by the celebrated doctor 
Donne^ about the year 1612, which suggest something 
of the French manners and peculiarities in 1815 : 

'< Men of France, cTumgedble CameUont, 
Spittals of diseases, shops of fashions, 
lives' fuellers, and the righUH company 
€f players which upon the world's stage be" 

He exclaims to his mistress, whom he. is addressing, — 



" Oh, stay here, for, finr thee 

England is only a worthy gallery!" 

The hearty warmth of this advice, originating in a 
regard for female purity, would not, we hope, be more 
inconsistent if given now than it was then. 

Butler, the author of Hudibras, wrote some years 
later ^ he detects and describes with acute discern- 
ment and sound understanding the national character 
of ^ance, as it has been exemplified in more modern 

• This aitide is by the late Mr. Scott, author of two exoaUent' 
works on France, and the first editor of the London Magazine. 

b2 
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times. He ikames France aQ the country of one who 
taught 

— " how to han^ in a more grae^lfathion^ 

Than e*er was knOmt.b(fbre to Me duU English netUm^ 

and he says^ 

(( In this great academy of mankind 

He had his birth and education, 

Where all men are so ingeniously inclined, 

^tep understand by imitation ; 

^ Imprwie untaught^ U^e they are aware^ 

As if they suck'd dieir breeding from the air, 
That naturally does dispense 
To all a deep and solid confidence ; 
A virtue of that precious use, 
4 That he-whombounteouB heaven endues 

But with a moderate share of it, 
Can tmm no worth, abiUtiet, oi wit" 

Shaks^eare*s lines, which the editor of this paper 
ha)8 pnt into the title-page of his Visit to Pans, are 
curious :— ^ 

*^ Nbw I would pray our Monsieurs 
To think an Eng&h courtier may be wise 
And never see the Louvre." " 

They hii^t the existence, then, of what has been since 
called a French mania in the breasts of English people, 
and which does not seem, to be as yet quite cured, 
Osborne, who wrpte letters of advice to his s[on, which 
were printed in the year 1673, cautions him against 
*' a vanity, found incident to England," of " esteeming 
no doublet well made that hath not passed the hantfe 
of a French tailor." 

In the very amusing collection of Letters, called 
Epistola Ho^Elian^, written by Howel, we find one 
dated from Roueuy Augtist 6, 1619. He sayi^ 

'^ I am but a fresh man yet in France, therefore I can send you no 
news, but chat all here is quiet, — and *Hs no ordinary news that the 
French should be quiet." 
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What we have printed in Italics ts 6o printed in the 
original. Paris is exactly described^ as it is now, in his 
account of it as he saw it on the I3th March, 1620: 
— " the structures here are fair, though the streets gene* 
rally fovl all tJie four seasons of the year'* He nar- 
rates the brutal outrages committed by *' the lacquays 
and pages of Paris," on the dead body of the Marquis 
of Ancre: — 

'^ They broke up his grave, tore his coffin to pieces, rippM the 
winding-sheet, and tied his body to an ass's tail, and so dragged him 
up and down the gutters of Paris, which are none of the sweetest. 
His wife was hereupon appreheaded, imprisonied^ and beheaded fiir a 
witch some few days after, upon a surmise that she bad enchanted 
the queen to dote upon her nusband. 7*^ was a right act ^ a 
French popular J\trff, which^ Wet an angry torrent^ is irretiHibk; 
nor can miff hankes^ bowndwriei^ or-diket^ ttop ike impetuout rag^ 
of it.** ... 

The French, according to Dryden, ia one of his 



^^ Make a great pomp and ostentation of words on every triBe. 
This is certainly the talent of that nation, and oug^t not to be 
invaded by any other." 

In his Preface to Virgirs Pastorals^ he, puts tlje cha- 
racter of the French in a very lively manner before us, 
while he is criticising their poetry. Alluding to the 
inadequacy of the English and French languages, com- 
pared with the Greek and Latin, — ^he says, 

^' The misfortune, indeed, is common to us both ; but we deservf 
more compassion, hecaute we are not vain of our harharitiet,'* 

He quotes the famous academician, who most com- 
passionately excused the ancients for not being so ex- 
act in their composition as the modern French, because 
they wanted a Dictionary, with which the French were 
about that time happily provided ! 

«« If Demosthenes and Cicero/* says Dryden, << had been so lucky 
as to hav«.had a Dictionary, and audi a patron as CSardinal RicheUeii, 
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perhaps they might haye iispired to the honours of BAlzac's legaqr of 
ten pounds, k prize de r eloquence!** *"*• Notwithstanding all the high 
encomiums and mutual gratulations they give one another, — after all 
those golden dreams at the Louvre that their pieces will be as much 
valued ten or twelve ages hence as the ancient Greek or Roman, I 
can no more get it into my head that they will last so long, than I 

could believe the learned Dr. H ^k [of the Royal Sodety] if he 

should pretend to show me a butterfly, that had lived a thousand 
winters. 

The followiDg passage has, in its latter part, a strong 
bearing on the events of these times : — 

^' Impartially speaking, the Fiendi are as much better critics than 
the English, as they are worse poets. Thtis we generally allow^ that 
they letter understand the management of a war than owr Islanders; 
but we know we are superior to them in a day of battle. They value 
themselves on theif generals^ — we on our soldiers** Dedication of 
the uEneis, 

He quarrels with them for transforming the Hlp- 
politus of Earipides *' into Monsieur Hippolite, who 
has a turn of gallantry, and is sent to travel from 
Athens to Paris." 

^^ Their heroes are the most dvil persons breaithing ; but their good 
breeding seldom extends to a word of sense ; all their wit is in their 
ceremony; they want the genius that animates our stage, and there- 
fore it is but necessary, when they cannot please, that they should 
take care not to oflend." Preface to All for Love, 

^^ All Greece is one comedian^** says Juvenal in his 
third Satire : the whole description of the Grecian cha- 
racter is wonderfully like that of the modern French. 

Fielding gives us the advertisement of a Frenchman, 
as it appeared in the Daily Advertiser^ of Monday, the 
29th June, 1752. Thus it runs : — 

. ^^ A Frendiman, a man of learnings is arrived at London from 
Paiis, in order to teach the French language, fables, poetry, heraldry, 
French philosophy^ and the Lathi tongue; without exacting any 
study from his scholars, <ill study being an obstacle to his method. 
If there be any constitutions too weak to bear contradiction, any cha- 
racters too lively to be capable of attention, any persons tea far ad- 
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▼anced in life to apply theiosdves to study, and who are willing to 
leam any of the above sciences, by a simple method, and one shorter 
as well as more solid than any which hath been hitherto practised, 
they are desired to inquire at Mr. Besancon*s snuff-shop, in Little 
Earl-street, the Black Boy, by the Seven Dials." 

The author of Tom Jones speculates much on what 
may be meant by French pkUosophy, He seems at first 
inclined to think that la philosophie is no other than 
what the French likewise call la danse; but leans in 
the end to the opinion that by la philosophie Fran^ohe 
is meant la bonne assurance; — ^* that assurance, which 
the French alone call good, and which, it is very pro- 
bable, they alone may call philosophy.'* He quotes the 
exquisite climax of the French Marquis de St. Evre- 
mont, who said that first he loved the tjoary — and after 

the war, he loved Madame de , — and after Madame 

de , he loved the religion^ — ^and after the religion, 

he loved the philosophy, — concluding,— ^^ Now I have 
told you what I love, Morblieu!" 

There is a work, not long ago published, entitled. 
Travels in France during the Years 1814-15, the first 
volume of which contains some of the soundest ob- 
servations on the French character that we have yjet 
seen. ^ It is understood to be chiefly from the pens of 
the Messrs. Allison, sons of the author of the book on 
Taste, and we congratulate their friends and themselves 
on a production discovering so many proofs of well- 
regulated taste, amiable disposition, and excellent un- 
derstanding. Among other valuable things in the work, 
is a detailed criticism on the French modern drama and 
its present performers,— nsabjects that have been but 
slightly noticed in the many publications that have re« 
cently appeared on Paris and France. The country in 
question has so often been the theme of observation 
lately, that we are precluded from going at length into 
the performance of these conjoint authors, — but we 
gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity of expressing 
the satisfaction we derived from finding our own 
opinions on the social condition of the French so re- 
spectably supported. An extract from the book may 
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be introdnoed liere as failing within the pUn of this 
article. 

They observe, as the most fundamental peculiarity 
of the character of the French, their love of mixed 
society: — 

*^ Of the fooety ef thoie Ibr whom they have no regard, but whom 
they meet on the footu^g of common acquaintances. This b the 
favourite enjoyment of dmost every Frendiman : to diine in such 
dodety, is the main object of his ambition ; his whole life is regulated 
so as to gratify his desire. He is indifferent about comforts at home — 
he disUkea domestic society — he hates the retirement of the country ; 
but he loves, and is taught to love, to figure in a large circle of ac- 
quaintance, for whom he has not the least heartfelt ^endship, but 
with whom he is on the same terms as with perfect strangers, after 
the first half hour. If he has acquhed a reputation in science, arts, 
or aims, bo much the better^ — his ^ory will be of much sendee to 
him ; if not, he must make it up by his conversation. 

*' When the main object of a man's life is distinction among hia 
acquaintances, from his wit— his liveliness— his el^ance of taste-* 
bis powers of conversation — or even by the fame he may have earned 
by his talents ; he becomes careless about the love of those widi whom 
he is on move intimBte terms, and who do not value him exclusiwely, 
or even chiefly for such qualities. His domesdc affections are 
weakened ; he lives in himsdf^ and enjoys the present moment with* 
out either refiection or foresight ; with outward appearance of an open 
fHendly disposition, he becomes, in reality, selfish and interested ; he 
learns to value his mors! feelings, as wdl as his mteUectual powers, 
chiefly fiir the sake of the display which he can make of them in 
socie^. 

^^ Such appears to be the state of the minds of most Parisilms. 
They have been so much accustomed to pride themselves on the 
outward appearance of their actions, that they have become regardless ' 
of their indrinsic merits; they have lived so long for effect^ t£it they 
have forgotten that theret is any other principle of action, by which 
their lives can be regulated.'* 



THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Yb souls illustrious, who in days of yore 
With peerless might the British target bore; 
Who, cltd in wolf-skin, from tiie scythed car 
FrowB*d on the ijoo brow of mailed war j^ 
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Who dared your rudely-painted limbs oppose 

To Chulybean steel and Roman foes : 

And ye of later age^ though not less fame> 

In tilt and tournament^ the princely game 

Of Arthur's barons, wont^ by hardiest sport. 

To claim the fairest guerdon of the court j 

Say, holy Shades, did e*er your generous blood 

Roll through your faithful Sons in nobler flood 

Than late, when George bade ^rd on every thigh 

The myrtle- braided sword of Liberty? 

Say, when the high-born Druids* magic strain 

Roused, on old Mona's top, a female train 

To madness, and with more than mortal rage 

Bade them, like Furies, in the hght engage ; 

Frantic when each unbound her bristling hair. 

And shook a flaming torch, and yell'd in wild despair 3 

Or when in Cressy's plain the sable might 

Of Edward dared four monarchs to the fight ; 

Say, holy Shades, did patriotic heat 

In your quick hearts with quicker transport beat 

Than in your sons, when forth, like storms, they pour'd. 

In Freedom's cause, the fury of the sword ? 

Who ruled the main, or gallant armies led ; 

With Hawke who conquered, ^ir with Wolfe who bled ? 

Poor is his triumph, and disgraced his name. 

Who draws the sword for empire, wealth, or fame : 

For him, though wealth be blown on every wind. 

Though fame announce him mightiest of mankind. 

Though twice ten nations crouch beneath the blade. 

Virtue disowns him, and his glories fade :* 

For him no prayers are pour*d, no paeans sung. 

No blessings chanted from a nation's tongue : 

Blood marks the path to his untimely bier 5 

The curse of widows, and the orphan's tear, , 

Cry to high heaven for vengeance on his crimes : 

The pious Muse, who,~to succeeding times> 

Unknowing flattery, and unknown to kings. 

Fair Virtue only and her votaries siugs. 

Shall show the monster in his hideous form. 

And mark him as an earthquake or a storm. 

b5 
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Not 60 the patriot chief, who dared withstand . 
The base invader of his native land; 
Who made her weal his noblest, only end; 
Ruled, but to serve her; fought, but to defend; 
'* Her voice in council, and in war her sword ; 
Loved as her father, as her God adored;'* 
Who, firmly virtuous, and severely brave. 
Sunk with the freedom that he could not save ! 
On worth like his the Muse delights to wait. 
Reveres alike in triumph or defeat; 
Crowns with true glory and with spotless fame. 
And honours Paoli's more than Caesar's name. 

Here let the Muse withdraw the blood-stain'd veil> 
And show the boldest son of public zeal : 
Lo ! Sidney, pleading o'er the block ! his mien. 
His voice, his hand, unshaken, clear, serene : 
Yet no harangue, proudly declaim'd aloud. 
To gain the plaudit of a wayward crowd; 
No specious vaunt death's terrors to defy, 
Still death delaying, as afraid to die; 
But sternly silent, down he bow'd, and proved 
A calm, firm martyr to the cause he loved. 
Unconquer'd patriot ! form'd by ancient lore 
The love of ancient freedom to restore; 
Who nobly acted what he boldly thought. 
And seal'd by death the lesson that he taught. 

Dear, is the tie that links the anxious sire 
To the fond babe that prattles round his fire ; 
Dear is the love that prompts the grateful youth 
His sire's fond cares and drooping age to soothe: 
Dear is the brother, sister, husband, wife ; 
Dear ^1 the charities of social life : 
Nor wants firm Friendship holy wreaths to bind 
In mutual sympathy the faithful mind: 
But not th' endearing springs that fondly move 
To filial duty, or parental love; 
Not all the ties that kindred bosoms bind. 
Nor all in friendship's holy wreaths entwined. 
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Are half so deaf> so potent to control 
The generous workings of the patriot soul. 
As is that holy voice, that cancels all 
These ties, that bids him for his country fall. 

Nor yet doth Glory, though her port be bold, 
Her aspect radiant, and her tresses gold. 
Guide through the walks of death alone her car. 
Attendant only on the din of war 5 
She ne'er disdains the gentle vale of Peace, 
Or olive shades of philosophic ease. 
Where heaven- taught, minds to woo the Muse resort. 
Create in colours, or in sounds transport 5 
Where youths court science, or where sages teach ; 
Where statesmen plan, where mitred fathers preach; 
More pleased on Isis* silent marge to roam. 
Than bear in pomp the spoil of battles home; 
To read, with Newton's ken, the starry sky. 
And God the same in all his orbs descry ; 
To lead forth Merit from her humble shade. 
Extend to rising arts a patron's aid; 
Build the nice structure of the generous Law, 
That holds the freeborn soul in willing awe; 
To swell the sail of Trade, the barren plain 
To bid with fruitage blush, and wave with grain : 
O'er pale Misfortune drop, with anxious sigh, 
Pity's mild balm, and wipe Affliction's eye ; 
These, these are deeds Britannia must approve. 
Must nurse their growth with ail a parent's love; 
These are the deeds that public Virtue owns. 
And, just to public virtue. Glory crowns. 

Buhop Butson. 
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THREE ANECDOTES. 



SHENSTONE. 



Shenstone, th« poet> was one day walking through 
his romfuitie retreats, in company with his Delia (her 
real name was Wilmot) : they were going towards the 
bower which he made sacred to the ashes of Thom^n; 
" Would to heaven," sftid Sbenstone, pointing to the 
trees, '' that Delia could be happ^' in the midst of these 
rustic avenues !'* He would have gone on, bat was in- 
terrupted. A person rushed out of a thicket, and, pre- 
senting a pistol to his breast, demanded his money. 
Shenstone was surprised, and Delia fainted. '* Money,' * 
said he, ^' is not worth struggling for : you cannot be 
poorer than I am. Unhappy man !'* said be, throwing 
him his purse> ^' take it^ and Hy as quick as possible.** 
The man did so. He threw his pistol into the water, 
and in a moment disappeared. Shenstone ordered the 
foot -boy, who followed behind them» to pursue the 
robber at 9 distance, and obsm-ve whither he went. In 
two hours time the boy returned, and informed his 
master, that he followed him to Hales-Owen> where he 
lived ) that be went to^ the very door of his house, and 
peeped through the key-hole 5 that, as soon as the man 
entered, he threw the purse on the ground, and, ad- 
dressing himself to his wife, " Take>** said he, ^^ the 
dear-boaght price of my honesty j" then placing two of 
his children, one on eadi knee, he said to them, *' I 
hate mined my soul to keep you from starving^'* and 
immediately burst into a flood of tears. This tale of 
-distress greatly affected Shenstone. He inquired after 
the man's character, and found that he was a labourer, 
honest and industrious, but oppressed by want and a 
numerous family. He went to his house, where the 
man kneeled down at his feet, and implored mercy. 
Shenstone carried him home to assist at the buildings, 
and other improvements, which made himself so poor > 
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and» when Skenstone died, this labourer bedewed lii« 
grave with trae tears of gratitude. 

NKLL GWYNN, 

The early part of the life of Eleanor Gwynn is little, 
known. Having a very pleasing voice, she nsed to go. 
from tavern to tavei'n, to amuse different companies 
with songs after dinner; this procured her an engagof* 
ment at Drury-lane, where king Charles first saw her. 
She had her inflQence* over him till not many hours 
before he died, for he begged the duke of York ''to be 
mindful of poor Nell !** 

She resided at a splendid house in St. James's square, 
the back room of which, on the ground floor, was 
(within memory) covered with looking-glasses c over 
•the chimney was a beautifial picture of herself; in an- 
other room was that of her sister. In this house she 
died, in .the year 169], and was pompously interred, in 
the parish church of St. Martin's in the Fields; Dr. 
Tennison, the then vicar, and finally archbishop of 
Canterbury, preaching her funeral sermon. 

The sermon was afterwards brought forward at court 
by lord .Jersey, to impede the doctor's preferment 5 but 
queen Mary having heard the objection, answered, 
*' Weil! and what then? This I have heard before, and 
it is a proof that the unfortunate woman died a true 
penitent, who through the course of her life never let 
the wretched ask in vain.'* 

THE DIFFBRENCB OF AN OATH. 

r 

The oatji used among the Highlanders in judicial 
proceedings under the feudal system contained a most 
solemn denunciation of vengeance in case of perjury, 
and involved the wife and children, with the arable and 
the meadow land of the party who took it, altogether 
in one abyss of destmction. When it was administered, ' 
there was no book to be kissed, but the right hand was 
held up while the oath was repeated. The superior idea 
of sanctity which this imprecation conveyed to those 
accustomed to it, may be judged from the expression of 
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a Highlander, who at a trial at Carlisle had sworn* 
positively in the English mode to a fact of consequence. 
His indifference during that solemnity having been ob- 
served by the opposite counsel, he was required to con- 
firm his testimony, by taking the oath of his own coun- 
try to the same. '^ Na, na," said the mountaineer> 
'* ken ye not thar is a hantle o' difference 'twixt blaw- 
ing on a buke, and domming ane*s ain saul?'* 



ON THE INCONVENIENCIES RESULTING 
FROM BEING HANGED. 

To the Editor. 

SIR, 

I AM one of those unhappy persons whose misfor- 
tunes, it seems, do not entitle them to the benefit of 
pure pity. All that is bestowed upon me of that kindest 
alleviator of human miseries comes dashed with a 
double portion of contempt. My griefs have nothing 
in them that is felt as sacred by the bystanders. Yet 
is my affliction in truth of the deepest grain; the 
heaviest task that was ever given to mortaJ patience 
to sustain. Time^ that wears out all other sorrows, 
can never modify or soften mine. Here they must con- 
tinue to gnaw, as long as that fatal mark 

Why was I ever born ? Why was innocence, in my 
person, suffered to be branded with a stain which was 
appointed only for the blackest guilt ? What had I done^ 
or my parents, that a disgrace of mine should involve 
a whole posterity in infamy ? I am almost tempted to 
believe, that, in some pre-existent state, crimes to 
which this sublunary life of mine hath been as much a 
stranger as the babe that is newly born into it, have 
drawn down upon me this vengeance, so dispropor- 
tionate to my actions on this globe. 

My brain sickens, and my bosom labours to be de« 
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Uv^red of the weight that presses upon it^ yet my con* 
scions pen shrinks from the avowal. Bat out it must 

O, Mr. Editor ! gness at the wretch's misery who 
now writes this to yon, when, with tears and burning 

blushes, he is obliged to confess, that he has been 

hanged 

Methinks I hear an involuntary exclamation burst 
from you, as your imagination presents to you fearful 
images of your correspondent unknown, — hanged! 

Fear not, Mr. Editor. No disembodied spirit has 
the honour of addressing you. I am flesh and blood, an 
unfortunate system of bones, muscles, sinews, arteries, 
like yourself. 

Then, I presume, you mean to be pleasant — That «c- 
pression of yours, Mr. Correspondent, must be taken 

somehow in a metaphorical sense 

In the plainest sense, without trope or figure. — Yes, 
Mr. Editor ! this neck of mine has felt the fatal noose, 
—these hands have tremblingly held up the corrobora- 
tive prayer-book, — these lips have sacked the moisture 
of the last consolatory orange, — this tongue has chanted 
the doleful cantata which no. performer was ever called 
upon to repeat, — this face has had the veiling night- 
cap drawn over it 

But for no crime of mine* Far be it from me to 
arraign the justice of my country, which, though tardy, 
did at length recognise my innocence. It is not for me 
to reflect upon judge or jury, now that eleven years 
have elapsed since the erroneous sentence was pro- 
nounced. Men will always be fallible, and, perhaps, 
circumstances did appear at the time a little strong 

Suffice it to say, that after hanging four minutes, (as 
the spectators were pleased to compute it, — a man that 
is being strangled, I know from experience, has alto- 
gether a difierent measure of time from his friends who 
are breathing leisurely about him, — I suppose the 
minutes lengthen as time approaches eternity, in the 
same manner as the miles get longer as you travel 
northiyard), — after 4ianging four minutes, according 
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to the best calculation of the byttaaders^ a reprieve 
came^ and I was cut dvfom 

Really I am as.hamed of deforming your pages with 
these technical phrases — ^if I kne.w how to express my 
meaning shorte r 

But to proceed. — My first care after I had been 
brought to myself by the usual methods (those methods 
that are so interesting to the operator and his assist- 
ants, who are pretty numerous on such occasions,—^ 
but which no patient was ever desirous of undergoing 
a second time for the benefit of science )> my first 
care was to provide myself with an enormous stock 6r 
cravat to hide the place — ^you understand me^ — my 
next care was to procure a residence as distant as pos- 
sible frotn that part of the country where I had suffered. 
For that reason I chose the metropolis^ as the place 
where wounded honour (I had been told) could lurk 
with the least danger of exciting inquiry, and stigma- 
tised innocence had the best chance of hiding her dis- 
grace in a crowd. I sought out a new circle of ae- 
quaintance^ and my circumstances happily enabling me 
to pursue my fancy in that respect^ I endeavoured^ by 
mingling in all the pleasures which the town affords, 
'to efface the memory of what I had undergone. 

But alas ! such is the portentous and all-pervadii^ 
.chain of connexion which links together the head and 
members of this great community, my scheme of lying 
perdu was defeated almost at the outset. , A country- 
man of mine, whom a foolish law-suit had brought to 
town, by chatfce met m^ and the secret was soon 
blazoned about. 

In a ishort time, I found myself deserted by most of 
those who had been my intimate friends. Not that any 
guilt was supposed to attach to my character. My 
officious countryman^ to do him justice, had been candid 
enough to explain my perfect innocence. But> some- 
how or other, there is a want of strong virtue in man- 
kind. We have plenty of the softer instincts, but the 
heroic character is gone. How else can I account for 
it, that of all my numerous acquaintance, among whom 
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I had the honour of ranking sundry persons of edaca* 
tiou^ talents^ and worth> scarcely here and there one 
or tivo could be found, who had the courage to associate 
with a man who had been hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me eltogether were 
persons of strong but coarse minds -, and from the ab-* 
sence of all delicacy in them I suffered almost as much 
as from the superabundance of a false species of it iv 
the others. Those who stuck by me were the jokers^ 
who thought themselves entitled by the iidelitjr which 
they had shown towards me to use me with what fami- 
liarity they pleased. Many and unfeeling are the jests 
that [ have suffered from these rude (because faithful) 
Achateses. As they past me in the streets^ one would 
nod significantly to his companion^ and 8ay> pointing to 
me, smoke his cravat, and ask me if I had got a wen^ 
that I was So solicitous to cover my neck. Another 
would inquire, what news from * * ^assizes ? (which 
you may guess* Mr. £dijtor> was the scene of my shame) > 
and whether the sessions was like to prove a maiden 
one } A third would offer to insure me from drowning. 
A fourth would teaze me with inquiries how I felt when 
I was swinging/ whether I had not something like a 
blue flame dancing b^ore my eyes ? A hfth took a fancy , 
never to call me any thing but Lazarus» And an emi* 
nent bookseller and puUisher, — who, in his zeal to 
present the public with new facts, had he lived in those 
days, I am confident, would not have scm^ed w«ting 
upon the person himself last mentioned> at the most 
critical period of his existence, to solicit Kjra facts re- 
Usthoe to resuscitation, '■^hhd the modesty to offer me 
■ ■ ■ guineas per sheet> if I would write, in his maga-* 
zine, a philosophical account of my feelings upon coming 
to myself. 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude 
might have enabled me to struggle with. Alas ! Mr. 
Editor, the women, — ^whose good graces I had always 
most assiduously cultivated, from whose softer minds I 
had hoped a moris delicate and generous sympathy than 
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I found in the men, — the women began to shun me — • 
this was the unkindest blow of all. 

But is it to be wondered at ? How conldst thou ima- 
gine, wretchedest of beings, that that tender creature 
Seraphina would fling her pretty arms about that neck 
which previous circumstances had rendered infamous ? 
That she would put up with the refuse of the rope, the 
leavings of the cord ? Or that any analogy could subsist 
between the knot which binds true lovers, and the knot 
which ties malefactors ? 

I can forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, when 
I complimented her one day on the execution which 
her eyes had done> replied, that, to be sure, Mr. * * was 
a judge of those things. But from thy more exalted 
mind, Celestina^ I expected a more unprejudiced de- 
cision. 

The person whose true name I conceal under this 
appellation, of all the women that I was ever ac- 
quainted with, had the most manly turn of mind, which 
she had improved by reading and the best conversation. 
Her understanding was not more masculine than her 
manners and whole disposition were delicately and truly 
feminine. She was the daughter of an officer whb had 
fallen in the service of his country, leaving his widow 
and Celestina, an only child, with a fortune sufficient to 
set them above want, but not to enable them to live in 
splendour. I had the mother's permission to pay my 
addresses to the young lady : Gelestina seemed to ap- 
prove of my suit. 

Often and often have I poured out my overcharged 
soul in the presence of Gelestina, complained of the 
hard and unfeeling prejudices of the world, and the 
sweet maid has again and again declared, that no irra- 
tional prejudice should hinder her from esteeming every 
man according to his intrinsic worth. Offcen has she 
repeated the consolatory assurance, that she could never 
consider as essentially ignominiojis an accident, which 
was indeed to be deprecated, but which might have 
h^pened to the most innocent of mankind. Then 
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would she set' forth some illustrious example, which 
her reading easily furnished, of a Phocion or a Socrates 
unjustly condemned j of a Raleigh or a Sir Thomas 
More, to whom late posterity had done justice 5 and by 
soothing my fancy with some such agreeable parallel, 
she would make me almost to triumph in my disgrace, 
and convert my shame into glory. 

In such entertaining and instructive conversations the 
time passed on, till I importunately urged the mistress 
of my affections to name a day for our union. To this 
she obligingly consented, and I thought myself the hap- 
piest of mankind. But how was I surprised one morn- 
ing on the receipt of the following billet, from my 
charmer : — 

Sir, — You must not impute it to levity, or to a worse 
failing, ingratitude, if, with anguish of heart, I feel my- 
self compelled, by irresistible arguments, to recall a 
vow which I fear 1 made with too little consideration. 
I never can be yours. The reasons of my decision, 
which is final, are in my own breast, and you must 
everlastingly remain a stranger to them. Assure your- 
self that I can never cease to esteem you as I ought. — 

Celesiina. 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in frantic haste to 
C^estina*s lodgings, where I learned, to my infinite 
mortification, that the mother and daughter were set 
off on a journey to a distant part of the country, to 
visit a relation, and were not expected to return in less 
than four months*. 

Stunned by this blow, which left me without the 
courage to solicit an explanation by letter, even if I 
had known where they were, (for the particular address 
was industriously concealed from me,) I waited with 
impatience the termination of the period, in the vain 
hope that I might be permitted to have a chance of 
softening the harsh decision by a personal interview 
with Celestina after her return. But before three 
months were at end, I learned, from the newspapers, 
that my beloved had given her hand to another ! 

Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at a loss to ae- 
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count for the strange step whicb she had taken -, andlt 
was not till some years afterwards that I learned the 
true reason from a female relation of hers> to whom it 
seems Celestina had confessed in conhdence^ that it 
was no demerit ^f mine that had caused her to break 
off the match so abruptly^ nor any preference which 
she might feel for any other person^ for she preferred 
me (she was pleased to say) to all mankind ; but when 
she came to lay the matter closer to her hearty she 
found that she should never be able to bear the sight (I 
give you her very words as they were detailed to me 
by her relation) the sight of a man in a nightcap^ who 
had appeared on a public platform ; it would^ lead to 
such a disagreeable association of ideas ! And to this 
punctilio I was sacrificed. 

To pass over an infinite series of minor mortifica- 
tions^ to which this last and heaviest might well rehd^ 
me callous^ behold me here> Mr. Editor ! in {the thirty- 
seventh year of my existence, (the twelfth, reckoning 
from my re-animation,) cut off from all respectable 
connexions, rejected by the fairer half of the community, 
— who in my case alone seem to have laid aside the 
.characteristic pity of their sex ; punished because I was 
once punished unjustly 5 suffering for no other reason 
than because I once had the misfortune to suffer with- 
out any cause at all. In no other country, I think, but 
this, could a man have been subject to such a life-long 
p^secution, when once his innocence had been clearly 
established. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued victim from the rack 
in the horrible dungeons of the Inquisition, — haji I 
heaved myself up from a half bastinado in China, or 
^been torn from the just-entering, ghastly impaling- 
stake in Barbary, — had I dropped alive from the knout 
in Russia, or come off with a gnashed neck from the 
half-mortal, scarce-in-time-retracted scimetar of an 
executioneering slave in Turkey, — I might have borne 
about the remnant of this frame (the mangled trophy 
of reprieved innocence) with credit to myself, in any 
of those barbarous countries. No scorui at least, would 
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have mingled with the pity (small as it might be) with 
which what was left of me would have been surveyed. 

The singularity of my case has often led me to inquiry 
into the reasons of the general levity with which the 
subject of hanging is treated as a topic in this country* 
I say as a topic : for let the very persons who speak 
so lightly of the thing at a distance be brought to view 
the real scene,— let the platform be bond fide exhibited, 
and the ti;embling culprit brought forth, — the case is 
changed : but as a topic of conversation, I appeal to 
the vulgar jokes which pass current in every street. 
But why mention them, when the politest authors have 
agreed in making use of this subject as a source of the 
ridiculous. Swift, and Pope, and Prior, are fond of 
recurring to it. Gay has built an entire drama upon this 
single foundation. The whole interest of the Beggar's 
Opera may be said to hang upon it. To such writers as 
Fielding and Smollet it is a perfect bon bouche, — ^Hear 
the facetious Tom Brown, in his Comical View qfLou' 
don and Westminster^ describe the Order of the Sham 
at one of the Tyburn Executions in his time : — '' Mr. 
Ordinary visits his melancholy flock in Newgate by 
eight. Doleful procession up Holborn-hill about eleven. 
Men handsome and proper that were never thought so 
before, which is some tiomfort however. Arrive at the 
fatal place by twelve. Burnt brandy, women, and 
sabbath-breaking, repented of. Some few penitential 
drops fall under the gallows. Sheriff's men, parson^ 
pickpockets, criminals, all very busy. The last coti<> 
eluding peremptory psalm struck up. Show over by 
one." — In this sportive strain does this misguided wit 
think proper to play with a subject so serious^ which 
yet he would hardly have done, if he had not known 
that there existed a predisposition in the habits of his 
unaccountable counti7men to consider the subject as « 
jest. But what shall we say to Shakspeare, whb, ,(not 
to mention the solution which the Grave-digger in 
Hamlet gives of his fellow- workman*s problem), in that 
scene in Measure for Measure^ where the Clown calls 
ujpon Master Barnardine to get up and be hanged. 
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which he declines on the score of being sleepy, has 
actually gone out of his way to gratify this amiable pro- 
pensity in his countrymen ; for it is plain^ from the use 
that was to be made of his headland from Abhorsons ask- 
ing, "is the axe upon the block, sirrah V that behead- 
ing,' and not hanging, was the punishment to which 
Barnardine was destined. But Shakspeare knew that 
the axe and block were pregnant with no ludicrous 
images, and therefore falsified the historic truth of his 
own drama (if I may so speak) rather than he would 
leave out such excellent matter for a jest as the sus- 
pending of a fellow-creature in mid-air has been ever 
esteemed to be by Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to intrude 
itself into our contemplations upon this mode of deaths 
I suppose to be, the absurd posture into which a man 
is thrown who is condemned to dance, as the vulgar 
delight -to expr/BSS it, upon nothing. To see him 
whisking and wavering in the air. 

As the wind you know will wave a man ; • 

to behold the vacant carcass, from which the life is 
newly dislodged, shifting between earth and heaven, the 
sport of every gust ; like a weathercock^ serving to show 
from which point the wind blows; like a maukiu, lit 
only to scare away birds ; like a nest left to swing 
upon a bough when the bird is flown : these are uses 
to which we cannot, without a mixture of spleen and 
contempt, behold the human carcass reduced. We 
string up dogs, foxes, bats, moles, weasels. Man surely 
deserves a steadier death. 

Another reason why the ludicrous associates more 
forcibly with this than with any other mode of punish- 
ment, I cannot help thinking to be, the senseless cos- 
tume with which old prescription has thought fit to 
clothe the exit of malefactors in this country. Let a 
man do what he will to abstract from his imagination 
all idea of the whimsical, something of it will come 

* Hieronimo, in the Sj[>anish tragedy* 
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across him when he contemplates the figure of a fellow- 
creature in the day-time (in however distressing a situa- 
tion) in a nightcap. Whether it be that this^ noc- 
turnal addition has something discordant with day- 
light, or that it is the dress which ive are seen in at 
those times when we are " seen/' as the Angel in Mil- 
ton expresses it, ''least wise/* this I am afraid will 
always be the case; unless, indeed, as in my instance, 
some strong personal feeling overpower the ludicrous 
altogether. To me, when 1 reflect upon the train of 
misfortunes which have pursued me through life, owing 
to that accursed drapery, the cap presents as purely 
frightful an object as the sleeveless yellow coat and 
devil-painted mitre of the San Benitos. An ancestor 
of mine, who suffered for his loyalty in the time of the 
civil wars, was so sensible of the truth of what I am 
here advancing, that, on the morning of execution, no 
entreaties could prevail upon him to submit to the 
odious dishabille, as he called it, but he insisted upon 
wearing, and actually suffered in, the identical flowing 
periwig which he is painted in, in the gallery belonging 

to my uncle's seat in shire. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, before I quit the subject, to 
say a wori or two respecting the minister of justice in 
this country ; in plain words, I mean the hangman. It 
has always appeared to me that, in the mode of inflicting 
capital punishment with us, there is too much of the 
ministry of the human hand. The guillotine, as per- 
forming its functions more of itself, and sparing human 
agency, though a cruel and disgusting exhibition, in my 
mind, has many ways- the advantages over oi4r vsay. 
In beheading, indeed, as it was formerly practised in 
England, and in whipping to death, as is sometimes 
practised now, the hand of man is no doubt sufficiently 
busy ; but there is something less repugnant in these 
downright blows than in the officious barber- like mini- 
sterings in the other. To have a fellow with his hang- 
man's hands fumbling about your collar, adjusting the 
thing as your valet would regulate your cravat, valuing 
himself on his manual dexterity 
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I never shall forget ineeting my rascal^ — I mean the 
fellow who officiated for me^ — in London, last winter. 
1 think I see him now,-— in a waistcoat that had been 
mine> — smirking along as if he knew me 

In some parts of Grermany^ that fellow's office is by 
law declared infamous^ and his posterity incapable of 
being ennobled. They have hereditary hangmen, or 
had at least, in the same manner as they had heredi- 
tary other great officers of state 3 and the hangmen's 
families of two adjoining parishes intermarried with 
each other, to keep the breed entii^e. 1 wish something 
of the same kind were established in England. 

But it is time to quit a subject which teems with 
disagreeable images 

Permit me to subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 
Your unfortunate friend, 

Pensillis. 

C. Lamb. The Reflector. 



A DAY IN MADRID. 

1 WAKE — *tis four o'clock in the morning ! The whole 
broad street of Alcali is spread before me with all its 
churches, palaces, and convents ^ while, at the further 
end, the shady walks of the Prado form a sublime sights 
bafSing description. The matin bell announces early 
mass, the streets become more animated ; veiled women 
in black, men in long brown cloaks, with cedissalas, 
wearing their hair in a kind of net- work, hanging low 
down their back. The doors of all the balconies open^ 
and water is sprinkling before every house. 

Now the goat- keepers^ with their little herds, entef 
the gates, crying, '' Milk, milk ! goat's milk ! fresh and , 
warm !** There I saw market-women pass by with their 
asses loaded with vegetables j bakers with bread, in carts 
of Spanish reed> water-carriers and porters hastening 
to commence their day's work 5 while, with a hoarse 
voice, two ^ consequential-looking alguazils proclaim 
thefts committed in the preceding night. By degrees^ 
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all the warehouses^ shops^ and booths, are opened. The 
publicans (tabernecos) expose their wine-cups ; the 
chocolate women get their pots ready; the water- 
carriers begin to chant their *' Quin bebeV* {Who'll 
drink?) and the hackney-coach and chaise drivers^ with 
muleteers^ take their stands. Soon the whole streets 
resound with numberless cries—'' Cod, white codle ! 
Onions from Garcia ! Walnuts from Biscay ! Oranges 
from Murcia ! Hot smoked sausages from Estremadura ! 
Tomatos, large tomatos ! Sweet citrons ! Barley- 
water ! Ice- water ! A new Journal ! A new Gazette ! 
Water-melons ! Long Malaga raisins ! Olives from 
Seville ! Milk rolls, fresh and hot ! Grapes ! Figs, new 
Jgs ! Pomegranates from Valencia !" It strikes ten ^ 
the guard mount ; dragoons, Swiss regiments, Wal- 
loon guards, Spanish infantry ; and the universal cry 
is, *' A los. pies vin Donne Manuela !" {Let us go io 
mass.) All the bells are ringing, all the streets are 
covered with rock-roses, rich carpets hang from every 
balcony, and altars are raised in every square under 
the canopies of state. The procession sets out. What 
a number of neat little angels, with pasteboard wings, 
covered with gilt paper ! Images of saints with pow- 
dered bob wigs, and robes of gold brocado ! What 
swarms of priests ! and how many beautiful girls, all 
looking pleasant, and all mixed in groups. The clock 
proclaims noon. We return through the square of the 
Puerto del Sol. All their ifas {raffles) have begun, all 
the hackney waiters are busy, and the whole sqifare 
thronged with people. — One o'clock — we are called to 
dinner ; a great deal of saffron ; many love apples -, 
plenty of oil and pimento; but then, wine from La 
Mancha ; all of Xeres and Malaga ! What a fine thing 
is Spanish cookery ! La Siesta ! La Siesta ! Senores ! A 
deadly silence is in all the streets ; all the window- 
shutters are put up, or the curtains let down 5 even the 
most industrious porter stretches his length on his 
mat, and falls asleep at the fountain with his pitcher 
behind him. At four o'clock every body repairs to the 
bull-fight, to the canal, or to the prado ^ all is gaiety 
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and merriment 3 one equipage after anotker at full 
speed to those places of diversion. The Puerto del 
Sol becomes as crowded as before^ and the water-car- 
riers and orange- women are a* busy as bees. Thus 
passes the afternoon^ until the dusky shades of the 
evening close in at last. Then all the beHs again ring, 
and every Spaniard says the prayer of salutation to the 
Virgin. Now all hasten to the tertulias and theatres, 
and in a few minutes the rattling of carriages once more 
resounds in every street. The lamps before the images 
of the Virgin are already lighted 5 the merchants and 
dealers have illuminated their houses and shops, and the 
sellers of ice-water and lemonade their stalls. Every 
where are seen rush -lights and paper lanterns on the 
tables of fruit-women and cake-men. Meanwhile the 
crowd in the square has prodigiously increased, and it 
is soon' full. In one part you hear the soft sound of 
the guitar, or aenuJiUa; in another a female ballad- 
singer tells in rhyme the tale of the last murder com- 
mitted 3 in a third, a thundering missionary attempts 
to move the hearts of obdurate sinners, while the light- 
footed Cyprian corps carry off his audience by dozens. 
Soon passes the rosary and tattoo with music, and the 
equipages return from, the theatres. It grows still 
later 5 the crowds begin to disperse — by one o* clock in 
the morning all the streets are still and quiiet, and only 
here and there resounds a lover's solitary guitar, 
through the more solitary gloom of the night. All else 
sleeps in the quiet repose which even Nature herself 
enjoys at night. Anonymous. 



ARMED AT ALL POINTS. 

Extracted from a letter of the celebrated PclUian to Pe- 
trtis MedkUy in CresxoeWs L\fe of Pol'Uian. 

Among so many discordant opinions of those who 
write, or who give rules for writing letters, I do not 
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despair of finding an apology. One ivill 6ay> for in- 
stance> * these letters are very unlike Cicero's.' I 
shall answer, not without good authority^ that Cicero 
is not to be regarded as a proper model in epistolary 
composition. Another will pronounce me the mere 
echo of Cicero. To him I shall reply — that I feel my- 
self highly gratified in being deemed able to express 
even a faint resemblance of such an original. A third 
could wish I had adopted the manner of Pliny, the 
orator, whose taste and judgment are so highly spoken 
of. — ^My answer will be, I entertain a thorough con- 
tempt for all the writers of Pliny's age. Does my style, 
in the opinion of a fourth, savour strongly of that very 
author ? I shelter myself under the authority of Sido- 
nius ApoUinaris, an authority by no means to be de- 
spised, who assigns to Pliny the palm in le]bter writing. 
Is it discovered that I resemble Symonachus ? I blush 
not to imitate one, whose brevity and frankness are ad- 
mired. Am I thought unlike him? It is because I 
object to his dryness,. Some of my letters will, per- 
haps, be pronounced too long. Plato wrote long let- 
ters, so did Aristotle, Thucydides, Cicero. Others, 
on the contrary, are too short. Here I shall plead the 
examples of l5ion, Brutus, ApoUonius, Marcus An- 
toninus, Philostratus, Alciphron, Julian, Libauius, Sym- 
machus : and moreover of Lucian, who is commonly, 
but falsely, supposed to have been Phalaris. I may 
perhaps be censured for the choice of subjects. 111-' 
adapted to an epistolary style. — I plead guilty to the 
charge, provided Seneca be included. Is my short sen- 
tentious manner disapproved of ? I shall appeal again 
to Seneca. Am I not sufficiently abrupt and senten- 
tious ? Let Dionysius speak for me, who argues for a 
looser form in epistolary composition. Is my diction 
too plain } Philostratus recommends plainness. Is it 
thought too obscure } Cicero is obscure in his letters to 
Atticus. Is it found negligent ? A graceful negligence 
is the most pleasing ornament of a letter. But it is too 
exact — How then ! on letters, which are designed as 
presents to our friends, is it possible that too much 

f2 
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care and pains can be bestowed ? Is there an appear^- 
ance of too great nicety of arrangement ? I shall be 
vindicated by the Halicamassian. No arrangement at 
all } Artemon must defend me. 

As the Latin language has moreover what m^y be 
termed its '' Atticisms ;'* if my language is deemed not 
sufficiently Attic — so much the better, for what was 
Herod, the sophist, censured ? — but that being bom an 
Athenian, he affected to show it too much by his lan- 
guage. — But do I attidse too much } — Let me urge the 
example of Theophrastus, in whom, though no Athe- 
nian, an old woman could detect this foible. In fine, 
is my manner thought too serious ? I am pleased with 
gravity.— Not grave enough } 1 love to indulge in spor- 
tive flights of fancy. Is my language too figurative ? 
As letters approach very nearly to conversaUon, figures 
are to them what graceful action is to the, latter. Is 
it destitute of figures ? This want of figures is precisely 
what characterises a letter. Does the letter betray the 
genius or character of the writer ? This openness is re- 
commended. Does it conceal them } It is because a 
composition of this nature should be without ostenta- 
tion. Has the whole an appearance of roundness in its 
finishing ? This is the Grecian manner. Is it without 
that kind of polish } Philostratus would have it so. 
Loose and unconnected ? Aquila approves this. Has it 
measure and nerve? Quintilian professes himself pleased. 
Is it not sufficiently dramatic } A letter is not a dia- 
logue. Too dramatic? It is in its nature as nearly 
allied to dialogue as it is possible. But you express 
yourself on common topics in common terms, and on 
new topics in new terms ? Then my language is exactly 
adapted to the subject. Nay — but you express new ideas 
in common terms, and common ideas in new. Very 
right 5 it is because I am mindful of the old Greek pro- 
verb, that precisely recommends this. 
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HENRY IV. OF PRANCE. 

King Hbnby IV. of France received an education rcry 
different from that usually bestowed on princes. From 
bis infancy his person was exposed to sjl the rigour of 
the season : his clothing was plain, his diet coarse and 
spare ; he was instructed to deport himself with humi- 
Hty to the meanest object, and to familiarise himself to 
the manners of all ranks of people. This last custom 
crew into inclination with him, and he never departed 
mm it during his life. Some few weeks after the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace with Spain and Savoy, 
the king was returning from a shooting^ paTty> and had, 
as was frequently his custom, dismissed his attendants. 
He was accompanied by three gentlemen closely wrap- 
ped up in great cloaks, to secure them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, which had turned out wet and 
boisterous. Stopping upon that part of the quay where 
the college of the four nations now stands, the king cast 
his eyes upon a man who rowed the boat (as is still the 
custom) from shore to shore, on the river Seine 5 and, 
turning to those about him, ''I observe," said he, 
^ something of an impatient discontent in that fellow's 
countenance : methinks I have a curiosity to be ac- 
quainted with the subject of his chagrin." In saying 
these words, he descended to the river side, and en- 
tered the boat. Being soon seated, and turning to the 
man, " Well, my friend,** says the king, " what think 
you of the peace V* ** I don't know, not I, what to 
think of it," replied the man : " I am not a farthing the 
better for this same peace they make so much noise 
about : I don't find things a jot better than they were 
before ; the taxes are as high as ever, and the Lord 
knows when they will be lowered. I don't find fish, 
flesh, or fowl, or wine, or bread, a bit the cheaper for 
their peace. I am forced to tug this cursed boat from 
morning till night, in heat and in cold, in rain and in 
sunshine, and, when I have done all, I can scarce live 
by my labour ; al;nost all goes to the king." '^ What 
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then/' said Henry, ''is yoiir opinion of the king?** 
'' His majesty^" r^Hed the ferryman, '' may be a good 
sort of a man enough 3 bat that's no matter :. he keeps 
a mistress that is as extravagant as the devil: she 
spends more money in fine gowns, trinkets, and such- 
like things, than would support half a dozen provinces ; 
and, at last, it is such poor starving dogs as I must 
pay for all -, though between you and I, if the truth may 
be told, she has other gallants besides him." Thie 
king landed extremely well satisfied with the conversar 
tion that had passed between him and the ferryman, 
resolving to divert himself yet more with it, by relating 
tite nrhole to his mistress, the famous Gabrielle d'£strees> 
duchess of Beaufort, on whose beauty so many en- 
comiums have been made. The duchess received the 
account with the utmost rage, and ordered that the fel- 
low might appear before her the day following, and in 
the presence of the king. The ferryman was brought 
in the condition of a man led to execution, and in no 
small apprehension of that doom which very probably 
might have been his fate, had he been at the mercy of 
a prince less remarkable for the goodness of his heart, 
and the sweetness of his disposition ; but it was the 
contrary with the duchess, who obstinately persisted 
to have him hanged. '' Poh, poh, you are a fool,** 
says the king : '' cannot you see that this is a poor 
devil dissatisfied and out of humour with his condition? 
I will make his boat free, and engage that fie will bawl 
all the rest of his days. Long live Henry ! and long live 
Gabrielle!" 



THE ABBE'S REVENGE. 

' Some young persons walking lately in the wood of 
Boulogne, perceived there an Abbe singing at the foot 
of a tree : they drew near and surrounded him. The 
Abb£, siartled at his auditory, stopped short. The 
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forwardest eftkem adcb^ssedhiin^ and toldbim^ ''That^ 
attracted by tbe charms of his voice, they were coa^e 
tbere to listen to him/' The singer excnsed himself. 
They insisted ; he refused. Tbe petulant orator lifted 
up lus cane, and threatened to take the measare of hie 
s'hoBlders if he required any further entreaty. " A 
pretty method, indeed, to teach people to sing,*' said 
the Abbe. *' I agree that it is rather harsh; bat we 
will cut <^ yonr ears for you, if you like that better.*' 
The poor devil, seeing there was no reasoning with 
these gentlemen, set about his part, and sung, as we 
aiay tnagiiie^ very ill. ^' To it again, sir,*' said the 
orator : '^ we ^lall perform better the second time/' 
la sliort* they made him pass through the wh(4e scale 
of music ; after which they withdrew, with great co»t- 
mendations on his voice, and, above alU on his complain 
sance in singidg. The Abb^, who had this scene much 
at heart, lost no time ; but, while the gentlemen con- 
tinued their walk, laughing at his expense, he hastened 
to the gate of Boulogne, and, by the description he 
there gave of them, he found out their coachman : from 
Mm he learnt that the orator was the count of—*—, 
a black musqueteer, and got particular information' of 
his residence. The next morning, very early, the Abb6, , 
dressed like a gentleman, hastened to his house, where 
he procured immediate admittance to him. Bang left 
alone with the count, who was yet half asleep, he told 
him who he was, and that he was come to demand satis- 
faction for the affront given the evening before. An 
apostrophe of this kind was well adapted to rouse the 
musqueteer, who continued still dozing. " You are 
absolutely a brave fellow," said the count : '* I love 
Abbes who are ready at every thing 3 and nothing, to 
be sure, is more reasonable than what you demand ; 
but, pray, do you understand the sword >** " That is 
no matter of yours,'* said the Abbe : '^you shall see by- 
and-by." "Be it so," replied the count : " but where 
shall we fix the field of battle ?*' " On the very spot 
where the afiront was given," rejoined the Abbe. 
*^ With all my heart," said the count, and, dressing 
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himself instantly, ordered bis horses to be put to the 
carriage. Oar two champions repaired to the gate of 
Maillot> and^ getting out there, proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous. While the musqneteer was stripping, 
the Abbe took a pistol out of his pocket, and ckpped 
it to his breast : " We are not come here to fight, sir," 
said he j you made me sing yesterday against my will : 
I take you to be a very good dancer, and you shall 
dance, or I will blow out your brains." In vain the 
soldier, startled at the pistol, would have pleaded the 
laws of honour. " You were a stranger to them yester- 
day," said the Abbe, '« and deserve no other usage. No 
more ceremony, or I avenge myself immediatdy, let 
what will come of it." The musqneteer squeezed his 
ears, and was obliged to comply. Accordingly he asked, 
submissively, what he must dance ? '' Cupris' minnet 
is what I am going to sing," said the Abbe, who 
thereupon warbled out the tune, directing his pupil all 
the while by the pistol. When the minuet was over» 
the Abb^ required a country dance, then a hornpipe, 
rigadoon, &x;. At last, throwing aside his pistol, and 
drawing his sword, " We have now nothing to reproach 
each other with : let us %ht." '* No," cri^ the coUnt, 
^^ we will not : you are too brave a conqueror ; you 
have corrected my folly* I am to thank you foe the 
lesson : let us be friends." The two combatants em- 
braced each other, and went to seal their friendship 
over a bottle. 



A CURE FOR GAMING. 

The late Colonel Daniel, who took great pleasure in 
giving advice to young officers, guiding them in their 
military functions, the management of their pay, &c» 
whenever he was upon the article gaming, he used al« 
ways to tell the following story of himself, as a warning 
to others, and to show that a little resolution may. 
conquer this fatal passion. In Queen Anne's wars, he 
was an ensign in the English army then in Spain ; but 
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lie was 80 absolately possessed with this e?il^ that all 
daty^ and every thing else that prevented his gratifying 
his darling passion, was to him most grievous : he 
scarce allowed himself time for rest } or, if he slept^ his 
dreams presented packs of cards to his eyes, and the 
-rattling of dice to his ears : his meals were neglected, 
or, if he attended them, he looked on that as so much 
lost time, and swallowed his meal with precipitance, 
and hurried to the dear gaming-table again. In one 
word, he was a professed gamester. For some time, 
fortune was his friend j and he was so successful, that 
he has often spread his winnings on the ground, and 
. rolled himself oh them, in order that it might be said of 
him, " He wallowed in gold." Such was his life for a 
considerable time ; but, as he hath often said, and we 
dare say every considerate man will join with him, it 
was the most miserable part of it. After some time, 
he was ordered on a recruiting duty, and at Barcelona 
he raised one hundred and fifty recrtiits for the regi- 
ment 3 though this was left entirely to his seijeant, that 
he might be more at leisure to indulge his favourite 
passion. After some changes of good and ill luck, the 
fickle goddess declared so openly against him, that in 
one niHacky run, he was totally stripped of the last far- 
thing. In this distress, he applied to a captain of the same 
regiment with himself for the loan of ten guineas, which 
was refused, with this speech : " What, lend my money 
to a professed gamester ! No, sir, I must be excused ; 
for of necessity I must lose either my money or my 
friend j I therefore choose to keep my money. * With 
this taunting refusal, he retired to his . lodging, where 
he threw himself on the bed, to lay himself and his sor* 
rows to a momentary rest, during the heat of the day. 
A gnat, or some such vermin, happening to bite him, 
he awoke, when his melancholy situation immediately 
presented itself to him. Without money, and no pros- 
pect how to get any to subsist himself, and his recruits 
to the regiment, then at a great distance from him ; 
and should they desert for want of their pay, he must 
be answerable for it ; . and he could expect nothing but 

f5 
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casluering fer disappmntiBg the Queen's service. He 
had no frigid ! for lum whom he had esteemed so^ had 
not only refused to lead him money* but had added 
taunts to his refusal. He had not an acquaintance 
therje j and strangers* he knenr* would not let him have 
so large a sum as was answerable to his real necessity. 
This naturally led him to reflect seriously on what had 
induced him to commence gamester 3 and this, he per- 
ceiyed> was idleness. He had now found the cause> 
but the cure was still wanting : how was this to be ef«- 
fected so as to prevent a relapse ? Something must be 
done> some method must be pursued, so effectually to 
employ his time as to prevent his having any to throw 
away at gaming. It then occurred to him> that the ad- 
jutJEtntcy of the regiment was to be disposed of^ and this 
he determined to purchase* as a post the most likely 
to £nd him a suBEicient and laudable way of passing his 
time. He had letters of credit to draw for what sum 
he pleased, for his promotion in the army* but not to 
.throw away idly* or to encourage his extravagancy. 
This was well ; but the main difficulty remained* and 
he must get to the regiment before he could take any 
steps towards the intended purchase* or draw for the 
sum to make it with. While he was endeavouring to 
fall upon some expedient to extricate himself out of 
this dilemma* his friend, who had refused him in the 
morning* came to pay him a visit. After a very cool 
reception on the coloneFs side* the other began by 
asking him* what steps be intended to take to relieve 
himself from the anxiety he plainly saw he was in } 
The colonel then told him all that he had thought upon 
that head* and the resolution he had made of purchasing 
the adjutantcy as soon as he could join the re^ment. 
His friend then getting up* and. embracing him, said> 
" My dear Daniel, I refused you in the morning, in that 
abrupt manner* iu order to bring you to a sense of the 
dangerous situation you were in* and to make you reflect 
seriously on the folly of the way of life you had got 
into. I heartily rejoice that it has had the desired effect. 
Pursue the laudable resolution you have made 3 for. 
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1)6 M8ared> tbat idleness and gaming lae the rain of 
yonfeh. My interest, advice, and purse, are now at yonr 
command : there, take it, and please yourself with what 
are necessary to subsist yourself and recruits to the 
raiment.*' This presently brought the colonel off the 
bed i and this afternoon's behaviour entirely obliterated 
the harshness of his friend's morning refusal : he now 
viewed him in the agreeable light of a sincere friend, 
and for ever after esteemed, and found him such. In 
short, the colonel set out with his recruits for the regi* 
ment, where he gained great applause for his success, 
which, as well as his commission, he had well nigh lost 
by one morning's folly. He immediately solicited for, 
and purchased, the ad^utantcy; and from that day for- 
ward never touched cards or dice, but as they ought to 
be used, merely for diversion, or to unbend the mind after 
too close an attention to serious affairs. 



THE BURIED ALIVE. 

********** 
I HAD been for some time ill of a low and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense of 
life seemed to become more and more acute as my 
corporeal powers became weaker. I could see by the 
looks of the doctor that he despaired of my recovery ; 
and the soft and whispering sorrow of my frieuds taught 
me that I had nothing to hope* 

One day towards the evening, the crisis took place. — 
I was seized with a strange and indescribable qui- 
vering, — a rushing sound was in my ears,-^I saw around 
my conch innumerable strange faces -, they were bright 
snd idsionary, and without bodies. There was light 
and solemnity, and I tried to move, but could not.— « 
For a short time a terrible confusion overwhelmed 
me, and wh^i it passed off, all my recollection returned 
with the most perfect distinctness, but the power of 
motion had departed.-^I heard the sound of weeping 
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at my pillow-— and the voice of the nurse say, " He is 
dead/* — I cannot describe what I felt at these words»*«- 
I exerted my utmost power of volition to stir myself, 
but I could not move even an eyelid. Alter a short 
pause my friend drew near 3 and sobbing, and convulsed 
with grief, drew his hand over my face, and closed my 
eyes. The world was then darkened, but I still could 
hear, and feel, and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard by the attendants 
that my friend had left the room, and I soon after found 
the undertakers were preparing to habit me in the gar- 
ments of the grave. Their thoughtlessness was more 
awfiil than the grief of my friends. They laughed at 
one another as they turned me from side to side, and 
treated what they believed a corpse with the most 
appalling ribaldry. 

When they had laid me out, these wretches retired, and 
the degrading formality of affected mourning commenced. 
For three days, a number of friends called to see me* I heard 
them, in low accents, speak of what I was ; and more than 
one touched me with his finger. On the third day, some 
of them talked of the smell of corruption in the room. 

The coffin was procured — I was lifted and laid in— 
My Mend placed my head on what was deemed its last 
pillow, and I felt his tears drop on my &ce. 

When all who had any peculiar interest in me had 
for a short time looked at me in the co£Ein, I heard them 
retare 3 and the undertaker's men placed the lid on the 
coffin, and screwed it down. There were two of them 
present-^one had occasion to go away before the task 
was done. I heard the fellow who was left begin 
to whistle as he turned the screw-nails ; but he checked 
himself, and completed the work in silence. 

I was then left alone, — every one shunned the room.-^ 
I knew, however, that I was not yet buried} and though 
darkened and motionless, I had still hope ; — but this 
was not permitted long. The day of interment ar- 
rived — I felt the coffin lifted and borne away — I heard 
and felt it placed in the hearse.— -There was a crowd of 
people around; some of them spoke sorrowfully of me. 
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The bearse began to move — I knew tbat it carried me 
to the grave. It halted^ and the coffin was taken out— • 
I felt myself ^carried on -shoulders of men, by the in- 
equality of the motion — A pause ensued— I heard the 
cords of the coffin moved — I felt it swing as dependent 
by them — It was lowered, and rested on the bottom 
of the grave — ^The cords were dropped upon the lid — 
I heard them fall. — ^Dreadful was the effort I then made 
to exert the power of action, but my whole frame was 
immoveable. 

Soon after, a few handsful of earth were thrown upon 
the coffin — then there was another pause — after which 
the shovel was employed, and the sound of the rattling 
mould, as it covered me, was far more tremendous than 
thunder. But I could make no effi>rt. The sound 
gradually became less and less, and by a surging re- 
verberation in the coffin, I knew that the grave was 
filled tp, and that the sexton was treading in the 
earth, slapping the grave with the flat of his spade. 
This too ceased, and then all was silent. 

I liad no means of knowing the lapse of time ', and 
the ^lence continued. This is deaths thought I, and I 
am doomed to remain in the earth till the resurrection. 
Presently the body will fall into corruption, and the epi- 
curean worm, that is only satisfied with the flesh of 
man, will come to partake of the banquet that has been 
prepared for him with so much solicitude and care. In 
the contemplation of this hideous thought, I heard a 
low and undersound in the earth over me, and I fancied 
that the worms and the reptiles of death were coming— 
that the mole and the rat of the grave would soon be 
upon me. The sound continued to grow louder and 
nearer. Can it be possible, I thought, that my friends 
suspect they have buried me too soon } The hope was 
truly like light bursting through the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently 1 felt the hands of 
some dreadful being working about my throat. They 
dragged me out of the coffin by the head. I felt again 
the living air, but it was piercingly cold ^ and I was 
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carried swilUy away— I thought to jadgment, perha^w 
perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was then thrown 
down like a clod — ^it was not npon the ground. A mo- 
ment after I foond myself on a carriage; and, by the 
interchange of two or tliree brief sentences, I dis- 
covered that I was in the hands of two of those robbers 
who live by plundering the grave, and selling the bodies 
of parents, and children, and friends. One of the men 
sung snatches and scraps of obscene songs^ as the cart 
rattled over the pavement of the streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted ont, and I soon per- 
ceived, by the closeness of the air, and the change of 
temperature, that I was carried into a room } and, being 
rudely stripped of my shrond, was placed naked on a 
table. By the conversation of the two fellows with the 
servant who admitted them, I learned that I was that 
night to be dissected. 

My eyes were still shut ; I saw notkiag f but in a 
short time I heard, by the bustle in Hie room, that the 
students of anatomy were assembling. Some of them 
came round the table, and examined me minutely. They 
were pleased to find that so good a subject had been 
procured. The demonstrator himself at last came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, he proposed to 
try on me some galvanic experiment — and an apparatus 
was arranged for that purpose. The first shock vibrated 
through all my nerves -, they rung and jangled like the 
strings of a harp. The students expressed their ad- 
miration at the convulsive effect. The second shock 
threw my eyes open, and the first person I saw was. the 
doctor who had attended me. But still I was as dead: I 
could, however, discover among the students the faces 
of many with whom I was familiar; and when my eyes 
were opened, I heard my name pronounced by several of 
the students, with an accent of awe and compassion, and 
a wish that it had been some other subject. 

When they had satisfied themselves with the gal- 
vanic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife, and 
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pierced me oil the bosom with the point. I felt a dread- 
ful crackling, as it were> throughout my whole frame-*- 
a coavulBive shuddering instantly followed^ and a shriek 
of horror rose from all present. The ice of death was 
broken up — ^my trance ended. The utmost exertions 
were made to restore me, and in the course of an hour 
I M'as in the full possession of all my faculties. 
******* 

Edinburgh Magazine. 



THE CALENDAR OF NATURE. 



JANUARY. 

Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep ike cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to qaell ; 
And blowe Ms nayles to warme them if he may ; 
For they were numb*d with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood. 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray ; 
Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the Romane fkiod. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bookvii. Canto 7. 

January is so called from the Latin god Janu8> the 
door-keej)er of heaven^ and presider over peace, — pro- 
bably, because the earth is at leisure in this month, as 
well as from its being the gate of the year. The Greek 
months were named after different festivals in honour of 
the gods, as the present one, for instance, Anthesterion, 
or the Flowery, — from the quantity of flowers displayed 
at the festival of Bacchus. 

The modern use of ancient terms on occasions of this 
kind produce.8 some amusing inconsistencies, especially 
among the Celtic nations. Thus, in our House of Com- 
jnons, there shall be a 'call of the members for Wednes- 
day, or the day of the Gothic deity Woden, which their 
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Joamal translates into Dies Martis^ or the day of the 
Roman deity Mars ; and this day of Gothic and Roman 
divinityship is commenced with the reading of Christian 
prayers. 

January is the coldest month of the year^ the winter 
having now strengthened by continnance. To those* 
however^ who caltivate their health and imaginations, 
life has aJways enjoy ments> and nature is full of beauties. 
The frost sets our victorious firesides sparkling; and 
with our feet upon a good warm rug, we may either 
doubly enjoy the company of friends, or get into sum- 
mer landscapes in our books, or sit and hear 

The excluded tempest idly rave along.^ TTtomtaiu 

Our wisest ancestors, — ^those of Shakspeare's time,^— 
wlio understood most things better than we, and 
whom we begin to understand better than any of their, 
posterity, — ^knew how to take the roughly kind hint of 
nature, and kept np their Christmas festivities through 
the whole of this month. They got a little, and enjoyed 
every thing, instead of getting everything and enjoying 
a little. In the day they made leisure for healthy sport 
out of doors, and in the evening they were at their 
books and pastimes within. 

Even to observe nature is to enjoy her. He is in- 
finitely mistaken, who thinks there is nothing worth 
seeing in winter-time out of doors, because the sun is 
not warm, and the streets are muddy. Let him get by 
dint of good exercise, out of the streets, and he shall find 
enough. In the warm neighbourhood of towns he may 
still watch the fieldfares, thrushes, and blackbirds ; the 
titmouse seeking its food through the straw-thatch j the 
redwings, fieldfares, skylarks, and titlarks, upon the 
same errand, over wet meadows; the sparrows and 
yellowhammers, and chaffinches, still beautiful, though 
mute, gleaning from the straw and chaff in farm-yards ; 
and the ringdove, always poetical, coming for her meal 
to the ivy berries. About rapid streams he may see the 
various habits and movements of herons, woodcocks. 
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wild-dacks^ and other water-fowl^ who are obliged to 
quit the frozen marshes to seek their food there. The 
redbreast comes to the windows^ and often into the 
house itself, to be rewarded for its song> and for its 
far-famed '' painful*' obsequies to the Children in the 
Wood! 

The fruits still in season^ which are the same also 
f<Mr two months more> are almonds^ apples^ chesnuts^ 
pears^ and walnuts. In the gardens and hedges beautiful 
colours are still peeping for the eye that seeks them : 
among flowers, — the cyclamen, hazelwort> the crocus or 
saffron-flower, that dyed the garments of Aurora and 
Hymen, the periwinkle, the poTyanthus> yellow aconite, 
Alpine alysson, anemone, hellebore, the fiery glow of 
the wall-flower, the snowdrop with its little hints of 
green, and the primrose or rose of the prime : — among 
trees and shrubs, the Glastombury-thom, whose flourish- 
ing at Christmas used to be counted miraculous, lan- 
rustinus, with its delicate clumps of white, laureola or 
spurge-laurel, pyracantha, arbutus or strawberry-tree, a 
favourite with Virgil, which looks like strawberries 
growing on a bay, and the alaternus, which Englishmen 
m gratitude should call the Eveyln, after that excellent 
rural patriot who first '*had the honour," he says, •' to 
bring it into use and reputation in this kingdom, and 
propagated it from Cornwall even to Cumberland *.** 
llien, as to berries, what can be desired beyond the 
holly alone, which made this friend of Cowley burst out 
into a poetical rapture :-*'' We still dress up both our 
churches and houses,'* says he^ on Christmas and other 
festival days, with its cheerful green, and rutUant 
berries. Is there .under heaven a more glorious and 
refreshing object of the kind, than an impregnable hedge 
of about four hundred foot in length, nine foot high, 
and five in diameter, which I can now show in my 
ruined gardens at Say*s Court (thanks to the Czar of 
Moscovy) at any time of the year, glittering with its 

* Bvel^n's Sylva, book ii. chap* y. sept. 7. 
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armed and varaisked kayes, the taller staadardB at 
orderly distanoee^ blushiag with their natural coral*?** 

But what was thought euehaBtment in old times^ 
may be practiced now by «yery body who chooses to 
Jhrce flowers. These may be had all the winter-time^ 
though they are best in every respect where tltey can 
be taken care of in a green-house> or seen through a 
glass partition at the end of a large room, as m some of 
ibe houses of the rich. The truth is^ that many flowers 
in a room are not wholesome, unless they can have air 
and light to enable them to give out properly that 
oxygen or vital air, which they exhale in genial situa- 
tions during the day-time. During the nighty they are 
always unwholesome* as they throw out hydrogen and 
absorb the oxygen. And yet perhaps our excessively 
artificial and in-door habits, in helping to enervate us^ 
render unwholesome what would be otherwise per- 
ceptible only as a pleasure. At all events, a ie.^ flowers 
on a shelf, such as hyacinths and jonquils, can do no 
harm, and arc very beautiful with their curling or down- 
looking buds^ and their ivory roots seen through the 
water, llie rest of the flowers that may be forced in 
winter are lilacs, lilies of the valley (an exquisite inter- 
mixture of leaves and bells), mignionette, or the little 
darling, pinks, polyanthus, narcissus, roses, tulips, and 
violets ; — in fact, a whole summer anticipated. It is 
worth adding, that artificial flowers were never, per- 
haps, so well made as they are now, and that they may 
be put in pots and glasses like real ones, or hung up in 
wreaths and crowns over pictures, door-ways, or the 
middle of a pier, where they form at once a summer 
pictiu^e of their own, a memorial of classical times, and 
a beautiful contrast to the squareness of the compart- 
ment. It was pleasantly said by somebody, on seeing a 
real rose after one of these manufactured ones, — " Very 
lovely, indeed ! It is almost as good as artificial.*' 

Those who cultivate a few flowers for their particular 

* Eyeljm's Sylva, book ii« chap. vi. iect 8, 9. 
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jamnaeBieiit (we do not^ of coforse^ address omrselres to 
garden^s) should now occasionally take in their best 
ranunculuses, and protect their choice carnations, hya- 
cinths, and tulips with hoops, mats, or glasses. It is 
time ^so, in mild dry weather, to plant ranunculuses, 
anemones, tnlips^ and bulbous flowers ; and, for early 
blowing, crocuses and snowdrops. The bulbous flowers 
in glasses within doors should have their water kept 
dean ^ and it is better for all flowers in a house to have 
as much light and sunshine as possible, which some of 
them seem absolutely to yearn and strain after. 

But the very frost itsdf is a world of pleasure and 
fairy beauty. The snow dances down to earth, iilKng 
all the airy vacancy with a giddy whiteness 5 and 
minutely inspected, every particle is a crystal star, the 
delight perhaps of myriads of invisible eyes. The ice 
(hereafter destined to ^* tenq>er dulcet creams*' for us 
in the heat of summer) aflbrds a new and rare pastime 
for the skaiter, almost next to flying ; or suddenly suc- 
ceeding to rain, strikes the trees and the grasses into 
silver. But what can b^ more delicately b^utiful than 
the spectade which sometimes salutes the eye at the 
breakfast-room window, occasioned by the hoarfrost 
or frozen dew ? If a jeweller had come to dress every 
plant over-night to surprise an eastern sultan, he could 
not produce any thing like the ** pearly drops,*' or the 
'* sirirery plumage.'* An ordinary bed of greens, to those 
who are not at the mercy of their own vulgar associ- 
ations, will sometimes look like crisp and corrugated 
emerald, powdered with diamonds. 

Under the apparent coldness of the snow, the her- 
baceous plants, which die down to the root in autumn,* 
lie nourishing their shoots for the spring. Nor is much 
done by the animal creation, man included, during this 
period. Many birds and reptiles make a long night- 
time of the hard season, and are awake only in flner 
weather. The domestic cattle are mostly lodged in the 
homestead. The farmer lops and cuts timber, mends 
thorn hedges, and draws manure to his fields. Many 
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tTBdes, especially those connected with water, aie at a 
stand donng the frost. The thresher's time is the 
merriest as well as most indnstrions, for he works away 
his flail in the barn. In the merrier days of onr an- 
cestors, it was costomary for every village and town- 
hall to have its great top, which the poorer inha- 
bitants emulated each other in lashing, a practice well 
worth reviyal. 

For those of the wealthier classes, who can afford 
leisure (and all could if they were wise), walking or 
riding, according as the surface of tbe earth permits, is 
so much healthy wine to the blood. A good dinner, 
well earned, will then do no harm -, and then again the 
long snug evening returns, with the *' sofa wheeled 
round," and the ^' curtains'* down -, or balls and theatres 
invite them to hurry betwixt house and house — ^the 
one sending them with perfect digestion to sleep, or the 
other helping to remind them of the common rights of 
humanity, a lesson now peculiarly seasonable. If the 
fEffmer thinks it his duty as well as his interest to take 
care of his very cattle^ and see them well housed, how 
much more incumbent is it upon the rich to look after 
their poor fellow-creatures, and see what can be done 
to secure them the common necessaries of *' meat, 
clothes, and fire !*' Let those who give no pleasure be 
assured, that their toils and possessions are in vain, for 
they can receive none5--»no! — and least of all from 
Nature, notwithstanding her ever-ready and exuberant 
treasures. 



FEnnUAKT. 

Then came cold February, sitting 
In an old waggon, for he could not ride, 
Drawne of two fidies for the season fitting. 
Which through the flood befixe did softly slyde 
And swim awav ; yet had he by his side 
His pbugh and hainesse fit to till the ground, 
And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did make them bui^eon round. 

Spenser. 
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February is so called from the Roman custom of bnmiQg 
expiatory sacrifices^ Februalia. Many of the obserya*- 
tions applicable to January are so also to this month -, 
but February is' upon the whole> perhaps, November 
not excepted, the least pleasant season of the year* 
The thaws now take place *, and a clammy mixture of 
moisture and cold succeeds, which is the most dis- 
agreeable of wintry sensations* There is nothing soft 
in the one, nor grand, and, as it were, manly in the 
other. There is a sort of clinging importunity in it, 
and a petty peevishness in the little needle-like rains 
that occur on the temporary returns of frost. The 
dreary feeling is completed by the hooting of the wood- 
owl. Yet now the first announcing voice of spring is 
heard in the delightful note of the woodlark ; and we 
have only to look about us and consider a little, to feel 
almost assured that 

In nature there Is nothing mdaxuhbljm'^Cokridgfg, 



- Nature never did betray 



The heart that loved her : *tis her priv 

Through all the years of this our lifiB, to 1 

From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

IVith lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerml faith, that aU which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee. Wordswartft* 

These rains are softening the earth, and re-ascending 
through the trees in sap, to bring us forth the leaves 
again. After the woodlark has opened the new concert 
of the year, the thrush and chaffinch join in ; the rooks 
set about their domestic work in the old tree tops 3 and 
wherever a warmer spot can be found under shelter, 
gnats and other insects are at their dizzy sport. 

As thick as motes in the sunny beams^p— Chaucer. 
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In additioii to the flowers <^ last month> we have the 
daffoctils, that make such delicate yellow bunches in 
white baskets^ daisies, or^ as they used to spell them of 
pld» day's eyes> the fayourite flower of Chaucer — ^lieart's 
ease> the sparkler — the Persian iris — ^hepatica, and the 
perennial Adonis, an epithet that happens to be sin- 
gularly applicable to the annually revived £Eivonnte of 
VenuB. In addition to the shrubs, are the cherry-plum, 
the cornelian cherry, mezereons, and philyreas. The 
elder- tree, that should be more admired both for its 
leafiness and flower, now also puts forth its buds ; so do 
many other trees, if well observed 3 and towards the 
end of the month, the leaves of the gooseberry and 
cnrrant bushes are peeping out of their fans. 

During mild weather this month sow ten- weeks stocks 
and mignionette in slight hot-beds, warm borders, or 
pots where the sun can come. And about the latter 
end, for the purpose of early blowing, sow the hardy 
kind of annuals, such as larkspur, flos Adonis, convol- 
vulus, lupines, sweet peas, lavatera, candy-tuft, Venus's 
looking-glass, Venus's navelwort, &c. &c. Particular 
attention should always be paid to the stirring the 
earth of bulbous roots, and to watering plants of every 
description. ITiose who are not patient or attentive 
enough to give their time to it, must spend a little more 
in money 5 and if ever money is well spent upon luxury, 
it is upon such as draws us on to love the cheap kind- 
ness of nature. Those who pay a few shillings for a 
flowering shrub, will learn how to enjoy the lime- 
trees and the horse-chestnuts for nothing. 

The farmer now grapples with earth again, and re- 
news the friendly contest for her treasures. He ploughs 
up bis fallows, sows beans, peas, rye, and spring wheat, 
sets early potatoes, drains wet lands, dresses and re- 
pairs hedges, lops trees, and plants those kinds that love 
a wet soil, such as poplars, alders, and willows. Here 
is the noblest putting in of stock for a nation, — the 
healthiest in its pursuit, and the most truly rich and 
returning in its interest. 
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BIABGH. 

— Sturdy March, with hrows fiiU sternly bent 
And anned strongly, iod« upon a ram; 
The same which over Hdlespontua swam : 
Yet in his hand a spade he idso hent, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds jrsame, 
Mliich on the earth he strewed as he went, 
And fill'd her womb with ftuitftil hope of nouaahment. 

Spenser. 

March^ which was the first month in antiquity^ was 
named so by the Romans^ after Mars> the god of war» 
because he was the father of their first prince. This at 
least is the reason given by Ovid. As to the deity's 
nature^ March has certainly nothing in common with 
it J for though it affects to be very roughs it is one of 
the best natured months in the year> dr3riDg up the su- 
perabundant moisture of winter with its fierce winds> 
and thus restoring us our paths through the fields, and 
piping before the flowers like a Bacchanal. 

He sometimes^ it must be confessed, as if in a fit of 
the spleen^ hinders the buds which 'he has dried from- 
blowing 5 and it is allowable in the less robust part of 
his friends out of doors, to object to the fancy he has 
for coming in such a cutting manner from the east. But 
it may be truly said, that the oftener you meet him 
firmly, the less he will shake you ; and the more smiles 
you will have from the fair months that follow him. 

The animal creation now exhibit unequivocal signs of 
activity. The farmer in March extends the exercise 
of his plough 3 and, if fair weather continues, begins 
sowing barley and oats. Bats and reptiles break up 
their winter sleep 3 the little smelts or sparlings run up 
the softened rivers to spawn 5 the fieldfare and wood- 
cock return to their northern quarters j the rooks are all 
in motion with building and repairing their nests ; 
hens sit j geese and ducks lay ; pheasants crow 3 the 
ring-dove coos 3 young lambs come tottering forth in 
mild weather 3 the throstle warbles on the top of some 
naked tree> as if he triumphed over the last lingering of 
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barrenness ; and^ lastly^ forth issues the bee with his 
vernal trompet, to tell ns there is news of sunshine and 
the flowers. 

In addition to the last month's flowers^ we now hare 
the crown imperial^ the dog's tooth yiolet^ fritillaries^ 
the hyacinth^ narcissus (bending its face like its name- 
8ake)> pilewort> scarlet ranunculus^ great snowdrop^ 
tulips (which turned even the Dutch fo enthusia6ts)> 
and violets^ proverbial for their odour, which were 
perhaps the favourite flowers of Shakspeare. The pass- 
age at the beginning of Twelfth Nighty in which he 
compares their scent with the passing sweetness of. 
musici is well known^ and probably suggested the beauti- 
ful one in Lord Bacon's Essays^ about the superiority of 
flowers in the open air^ '' where the scent comes and 
goes>** says he, '* like the warbling of music.*' In a 
passage of the Winter's Tale, Shakspeare also describes 
the downward look of the violet, by a comparison full 
of the sentiment of beauty. The whole of it most be 
copied, as it applies particularly to the month' be* 
fore us : — 

O Proserpinaf 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, tfaoa letf st Ml 

From Di8*B waggon! d8^)dil8. 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of Mardi with beauty ; yiolets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno*8 eyes, 

Or Cytherea*s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 

Most incident to maids; btdd ox-lips, and 

The crown-impeiial ; lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luce being one ! O, these I lack 

To make you garlands ^; and my sweet friend. 

To strow him o'er and o'er. 

FhrizeL What ? like a corse ! 

Perdita, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 

Not like a corse : or if, — not to be buried. 

But quick, and in mine anns. 

The trees and shrubs now in flower^ in addition to 
those of last month, are larches, manna ash, laurel, com* 
monly so called, Portugal laurel, the peach tree, the 
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scarlet-flowering maple, sea-bucktborn, and Spanish . 
traveller's joy. 

Miguionette .sown last month should now be trans- 
planted j ranunculuses planted ; carnations potted the 
first week at farthest ; and anemones and hyacinths de- 
fended against the wind and rain. 

In the latter part of this month is the vernal equinox, 
when, as in the case of the autumnal equinox in Sep- 
tember, the day and night are of equal length ; and the 
plougher of** the fruitless sea," as Homer calls it, has to 
look for terrible storms. Mothers and wives then lie 
awake in their beds, thinking of their far-distant sons 
and husbands, and perhaps looking through the windows, 
as the lady in the old poet says. 

To see how the clouds flee:— 
Lo ! what a mariner love hath made of mee.'^Surrey* 



Next came fresh April, full of lustyhed, 
And wanton as a kid whose home new buds ; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
EuTopa floating through th' Argolick fluds : 
His hoins were gilden all with golden studs, 
All garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the i^est ^owera and freshest buds 
Which th' earth brings forth ; and wet he ieem*d in sight 
With waves, through, which he waded for his love's delight. 

Spenser. 

April is so called from the Latin Aprtlis, which is 
derived from tlie word aperire, to open. The allusion 
is obvious. April is the moist and budding month, 
nourished with alternate rains and sunshine. Nature, 
after the less unequivocal rigour of winter, seems to 
take delight in rendering herself more evident in this 
operation than in any other. Winter rains and summer 
suns may appear to the superficial observer to bring 
him nothing but cold and heatj but the watering the 
vegetation with light showers, then warmjng it, and 
then watering it again, seem to show to our very eyes 

VOL. II. o 
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her '' own sweet band/' divested of its *' cunning." She 
dresses her plants visibly^ like a lady at her window. 

This is truly the spring and youthfulness of the year, 
{iiarch was like an honest blustering servant^ bringing 
home buds and flowers for his young mistress. April 
is she herself, issuing forth adorned with them. To 
these she adds, of her own rearing, columbines^ jon- 
quils^ lady-smocks, '^ all silver white>*' lilies of the 
valley, the lychnis^ fumitory, alysson Cretan, gen- 
tianellas, Pulsatillas, moth-mullein^ ornithogalum> saxi- 
frage, stocks, and the large crimson paeony, or piony^ 
one of which is enough to give a glowing light and 
centre to twenty of the white vernal flowers. Shak- 
speare seems to have observed the singular beauty of 
this contrast, when he speaks of 

Banks with pioned and liJied brims. 

If the season is flue, and the places where they are 
planted favourable, and taken care of, the delicate 
. sprouting green of the trees and shrubs is now inter- 
spersed with the blossoms of the barberry, of the cherry-, 
plum, of the double-flowering cherry, the bird-cherry, 
the sweet-scented and sweet-named honey-suckle, hy- 
pericums, the black-thorn or sloe, laburnum, or gold- 
chain (truly so called), the service or sorb-apple, 
scorpion-8enna> privet (the ligustrum of Virgil), the 
apricot, peach, and nectarine^ lilacs^ laurustinuses^ the 
laurel, vulgarly so called, more properly the lauro- 
cerasus *, and lastly, the real laurel of old, or bay-tree, 
which the Greeks associated with every species of vic- 
tory, which Sophocles and Epaminondas thought of 
with reverence, which Caesar wore day by day, and with 
which Petrarch was crowned in the capitol. 

The swallow, whom the Greeks used to welcome with 
a popular song, re-appears at the beginning of this 
month. The other birds of passage follow by degrees ; 
and all the singing birds are now in full life, and 

* EYelyn says, that if the lauio-cerasus or cherry-laurel were not 
always suffered to run so low and shrubby, it would make a handsome 
tree on a stem, with a heod resembling the <H»nge. 
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saturate the trees with music. The nightingale is 
recognized towards evening, keeping up his inex- 
haustible song ; and> about the middle of the months 
the lover of nature who ventures among the hedges and 
fields to see how the wild flowers get forward, is happily 
' startled with the voice of the invisible cuckoo, repeat- 
ing at intervals its two fllity notes. The Greeks had 
songs also for the cuckoo 3 and now that our days of 
poetry have returned, we too have a song for it as 
genuine as any of theirs : — 

O blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee, and rejoice : 
O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy loud note smites my ear ! 
From hiU to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near ! 

The same which in my school-boy days 

I listd)*d to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways. 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain. 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again.— TTbri^fwarfA. 

April however is proverbial for its fickleness. All 
its promises may sometimes be retarded, sometimes 
blighted by the return of frosty winds 3 and the agri- 
culturist, the more exuberant the season is, thinks with 
greater anxiety of the next that depends upon it. The 
domestic cultivator of flowers should still take parti-' 
cnlar care of them. Hardy annuals may still be planted 3 
anemone, ranuncidus, and hyacinth roots, past flowering, 
should be taken up to be preserved 3 and autumnU 
flowering bulbs be taken up and transplanted. Shrubs 
on very fine days may now be brought into the bal- 
conies, in order to refresh the eyes with the sight of 
the spring-green 3 but the balconies should be de- 
fended from cutting winds. The more the light is seen 

g2 
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through the leaves of plants^ the finer and more vind 
they look. They seem to show the amber sunshine that 
nourished them. 



Then came faire May, the fairest Mayd on ground, 
Deck't all with dainties of her season's pryde, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around : 
Upon two brethrens shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda ; which on either side 
Supported her like to their ^veraine queene ; 
Lord I how all creatures laiight when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc't ia they had ravisht beene I. 
And Cupid self about her flutted all in greene — Spenser. 

May is so called from the goddess Maia^ a name 
under which the earth was worshipped at this dcedal 
season of the year*. May is the month spoken of 
with the greatest rapture in all the polite countries 
of Europe^ though the Englishman is sometimes at a 
loss to perceive why. The stanza at the head of our 
chapter is a beautiful specimen of this enthusiasm, 
which, in fact, is partly owing to the happy and happy- 
making imagination of poets in general, and partly to 
their favourites the southern poets, who find all that 
they speak of in their sunnier countries. It is to be 
recollected, however, that by the alteration of the st}'le, 
the first of May, so renowned in the poetical calendar, 
was thrown back twelve days into April ; and it may be 
added, that the climate of this country may really have 
been finer in the times of our ancestors. Either 
this must have been the case, or they must have been 
an infinitely robuster people from their out-of-door- 
habits, and not so sensitive to early chills ; otherwise 
they could not have agreed with one accord to go forth 
as they used to do on May mornings, and encounter the 

* 1$ is said that VhgO had a sister named Maia, which serves to 
give us an idea of the very probable attachment fdt towards rural 
Slings by the poefs father. ' 
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dewy leaves. Hear what is said by the most rural of 
oar lyric poets^ who passed his life like a bird in singing 
and making loye : — 

Get up, get up ! for shame ; the blooming mom 
Upon her wings, presents the god unshorn : 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours through the air: 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree ; 
Each flower has wept, and bow*d towards the east 
Above an hour since ; yet you not drest ; 

Nay, not so much as out of bed, 

When a]l the birds have matins said. 

And sung their thankful hymns; 'tis sin, 

Nay, profanation to keep in ; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May ! 

The poets of Elizabeth's time aboand with similar 
instances. The door-keeper in Shakspeare*s Henry the 
Eighth^ at the christening of Elizabeth^ says of his in- 
ability to keep out the crowd, 

'Tis as much impossible, 
/Unless we sweep tliem from the door with cannons) 
To scatter them, as 'tis to make them sleep 
On May-day morning, vhich will never he, 

Alas ! the honest porter,knew nothing of what would 
become of his countiy's sportiveness. Bank notes and 
sordid cares are not to be found in the fields; and so 
the personification of May-day is left to the chimney- 
sweeper, like the smoke on the lamps, after the bright 
festival is over. However, now that our poetry is come 
back, something like a love of nature must return with 
it ; and every one who contributes a word of admiration 
towards it, helps to restore England its generosity, 
health, and enjoyment. 

Milton, by a happy allegory, makes fresh air and the 
love of nature the parents of cheerfulness. Some, He 
tells her, say that your parents were Venus ^nd Bacchus, 
or Love and fVine; but. 
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As some soger sing. 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 
Zephyr, with Aurora plajong, 
As he met her once a-maying. 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and de£)nair. 

Here love is made too -, but it is the consequence of 
heahh and rural enjoyment, not the partner of in- 
temperance. 

The reader should recollect then that May does not 
properly commence till the day marked in the calendar 
as Old May Day. This throws the latter part of the 
month into June, and singularly warrants the ideal 
season chosen by Thomson as the proper one for his 
Castle of Indolence. 

A season atteeen June and May, 
Half prank*d with spring, with sunomer half embrown'd. 

Towards the end of the month, indeed, as it stands at 
present, if a very great blight does not occur, the trea- ' 
sures of summer are almost all laid open. The grass is in 
its greenest beauty; the young corn has covered the 
more naked fields ; the hedges are powdered with the 
snowy and sweet-scented blossoms of the hawthorn, as 
beautiful as myrtle-flowers ; the orchards give us trees, 
and the most lovely flowers at once ; and thehe(^ge-banks, 
woods, and the meadows, are sprinkled in profusion with 
the cowslip, the wood -roof, the orchis, the blue ger- 
mander, the white anemone, the lily of the valley, the 
marsh-marygold, and the children* s favourites, daisies 
and butter-cups, whose colours start in an instant to 
one's mind. The dragon-fly carries his long purple- 
shining body along the air ; the butterflies enjoy their 
merry day 5 the bees send out their colonies ; the birds 
sing with unwearied love, while their partners are 
sitting; the later birds of passage arrive; the cattle 
enjoy the ripe and juicy herbage, and overflow with 
milk ; most of the trees complete their foliage, filling 
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the landscape with clumps and crowning woods^ that 
*' bosom" the village steeples 5 the distance echoes with 
the cheerful bark of the dog ; the ladies are abroad in 
their spring dresses ; the farmer does little, but leisurely 
weed his garden, and enjoy the sight of his flowering 
industry: the sun stops long, and begins to let us feel 
him warmly; and when the vital sparkle of the day is 
over, in sight and sound, the nightingale still continues 
to tell us his joy ; and the little glow-worm lights up her 
trusting lamp, to show her lover where she is. 

In addition to several flowers of the last month, \ye 
have now candy-tuft, Canterbury bells, Venus's catch- 
fly, bachelor's-buttons, American cowslip, feverfew, fox- 
gloves, fraxinellas, honesty, globe-flower, gentianella, 
hyacinths, London-pride (so called from its flourishing 
in town), lychnideas, monk's hood, narcissus, pinks, 
poppies, (which get among the corn, like 

Sleq), 
Chief nourisher in life's feast), — Shakspeare, 

the favourite odour of pinks, their rival the scabious, 
rockets, scarlet lychnis, sea-pink, spiderwort, Solomon's 
seal with its lovely bells and leaves, sweet-peas that look 
like butterflies turned to flowers, and tj^U and fair above 
them all. 

The lily, lady of the flow' ring field. — Spenser. 

Among the trees and shrubs in flower, we have already 
mentioned the hawthorn, with which our ancestors de- 
corated their houses. Then there is the elder- tree, the 
delicate jessamine or jasmin, the judas-tree, kalmias, the 
ledam, the graceful and favourite lilac, the rhododen- 
dron with all its purple coronets, the crisp and elegant 
syringa, the most odorous sweet-briar, the guelder rose 
with its dropping balls ; and lastly, blushing at her own 
' beauty, the queen of flowers, 

Amorosa, gentil, lodata rosa.— ^/mofim. 
The amorous, gented, applauded rose. 
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Our ancestors gave themselves up on May-day, and 
sometimes on other days in the course of the month, to 
all the healthy intoxication of the season. It was nothing 
but mirth, flowers, foliage, dancing, masquing, and 
playing Robin Hood, from the court to the country vil- 
lages. Their cordial spirits ran up like the sap in 
the boughs, and blossomed into joy and love. 



JUNE. 

And after her came jolly June, array'd 
All in green leaves, as he a plkyer were ; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as play'd, 
That by his plough-irons mote right well appears 
Upon a crab he rode, that him did bare, 
With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pase» 
And backward yode, as bargemen wont to fiure, 
Bending their force contrary to their face ; 
Like that ungracious crew which fains demurest grace. 

Spenser. 

Spenser is not so happy as usual in his description 
of this month, but has wasted his stanza on the sign of 
the Zodiac. The allusion at the end is supposed to 
be aimed at the Puritans, who were then just be- 
ginning to poison all our natural enjoyments ; but it 
seems obviously to point to the description of the hy- 
pocritical pretenders to prophecy in Dante, whose faces 
looked behind instead of before them. 

The name of June, and indeed that of May, gave rise 
to various etymologies 5 but the most probable one de- 
rives it from Juno, in honour of whom a festival was 
celebrated at the beginning <^ the month. 

It Is now complete summer. 

Summer is yoomen in, 
IjQud sing cuckoo ; 

Growethseed, 

And bloweth mead. 
And spiingeth the weed new. 

Thus sings the oldest English song extant;, in a mea- 
sure which is its own music. The temperature 0/ the 
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air^ however^ is still mild^ and in our climate^ some- 
times too chilly ', but when the season is fine^ this is per- 
haps the most delightful month of the year. The hopes 
of Spring are realised, yet the enjoyment is but com- 
menced : we have all summer before us j the cuckoo's 
two notes are now at what may be called their ripest,— 
deep and loud -, so is the hum of the bee. Little clouds 
lie in lumps of silver about the sky, and sometimes fedl 
to complete the growth of the herbage 5 yet we may now 
lie down on the grass or the flowering banks to read or 
write 3 the grasshoppers click about us in the warming 
verdure ; and the fields aud hedges are in full blossom 
with the clover, the still more exquisite bean, the pea, 
the blue and yellow nightshade, the fox-glove, the 
mallow, white briony,, wild honeysuckle, and the flower 
of the hip or wild rose, which blushes through all the 
gradations of delicate red and white. The leaves of 
the hip, especially the young ones, are as beautiful as 
those of any garden rose. Towards evening, the bat 
and the howl venture forth, flitting through the glim- 
mering quiet 3 and at night, the moon looks silveriest, 
the sky at once darkest and clearest; and when the 
nightingale as well as the other birds have done sing- 
ing, you may hear the undried brooks of the spring 
running and panting through their leafy channels. ^' It 
ceased,*' says the poet, spe.aking of a sound of heayenly 
voices about a ship, — ; 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A plefisaDt noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping wood^ all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. — Coleridge^ 

There is a greater accession of flowers in this month 
than in any other. In addition to those of the last, the 
garden sparkles with marygolds, golden-rod, larkspur, 
sunflowers, amaranths, (which Milton intermingles 
with sunbeams for his angel's hair) lupins, carna- 
tions, Chinese pinks, holyhocks, ladies slipper, annuid 
stocks, campanulas or little bells, martagons, peri- 

o5 
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winkles, wall-flower, snap-dragon, orchis,) nasturtium, 
apocynunx, chrysanthemum, cornflower, gladiolus, and 
convolvulus. The reader who is fond of poetry, and of 
the Greek fables, and does not happen to be acquainted 
with Professor Martyn's notes upon Virgil, should here 
be informed, that the species of red lily, called the 
martagon or turk*s cap, has been proved by that writer, 
at least to* our satisfaction, to be the real ancient hya- 
cinth, into which the youth of that name was turned 
by Apollo. The hyacinth, commonly so called, has 
nothing to show for its being the ancient one, which 
should be of a blood colour, and was said to be inscribed 
with the Greek exclamation of sorrow, AI, AI. Now we 
wei*e struck with the sort of literal black marks with 
which the turk's cap is speckled, and on reading the Pro- 
fessor's notes, and turning to the flower again, we could 
plainly see, that with some allowance quite pardonable 
in a superstition, the marks might now and then fall to- 
gether, so as to indicate those characters. It is a most 
beautiful, glowing flower} and shoots gracefully forth 
in a vase or glass from among white lilies and the 
double narcissus. 

Nuv vccKivSe, Xa\ei 'tot, atx y^afj^fji^ara^ rtou irXeov Ai Ai 
Aaiu^oLve arois irerocXoKTi, — Moschus, 

Now tell your story, h3racinth ; and show 
^% Ai the more amidst your sanguine woe. 

The rural business of this month is made up of two 
employments, as beautiful to look at as they are use- 
ful, — sheep- shearing and hay-making« Something like 
a holiday is still made of the former, and in the south- 
west of England the custom we believe is still kept up 
of throwing flowers into the streams, an evident relic of 
paganism ; but altogether, the holiday is but a gleam 
of the same merry period in the cheap and rural time of 
our ancestors* Poverty, discontent, the progress of a 
gloomy .fanaticism, and a mechanical and mercenary 
spirit, that cannot see beyond what is falsely callea 
matterrof-fact^ (for things, with respect to our per- 
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ceptton^ are just as little pr as much as we can make of 
them) have rendered many people unable to get plea- 
sure, others too sullen for it, others too superstitious, 
and others ridiculously ashamed of setting about what 
is graceful and happy ! O wise and unconscious heads, 
that are ashamed, not of themselves, but of all the best 
things in the world ! O successful and world-know- 
ing heads, that after they have used their common- 
places and ignorant passions to no real purpose, piously 
or hopelessly called it a vile world, and a vale of tears, 
having done their utmost, no doubt, to make it so ! The 
sweetest sensation perhaps which even they can get, if 
they would confess it, is when they '' snatch a fearful 
joy ' now and then, and get out of the clutches of town 
and its passions \ — but *' business must be attended to,*' 
reasonable or unreasonable, already possessing or want- 
ing more } so must suspicion, scandal, envy, jealousy^ 
self-love, worldliness, and other- worldliness of all sorts. 
The treat is great, but let us get back to our poison !_ 
the happiness is delightful, but then we mrust go and 
enable ourselves to complain of the want of it ! The 
advice is good, nay even pleasant, but then who made 
the adviser think him self wiser than we ! — But, my good 
friends, he may not think himself very wise after all. 
Well, but stiir he thinks himself wiser than xjoe — ^wiser 
than we! — And so this tjoe, in all the shapes of its 
selfishness, ruins the world. 

But the world is n<a ruined 5 for is there not hope, 
and perseverance, and returning imagination ? And are 
not the smallest things that persevere stronger than the 
largest which are fretted away? And is not June now 
before us, waiting like a sparkling mistress to bless and 
encourage the lover that journeys to see her ? 

Our ancestors took advantage, as it were, of every 
natural holiday, to keep it long and gladly. Rural plays, 
or as l^hakspeare calls them, Whitsun patrols, suc- 
ceeded, after a little interval, the games of May 3 and 
sow in June, a feast exclusively rural and popular took 
place at the time of sheep-shearing. See the Winter'a 
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Tide, and Draytoii*8 Pastorals^ eclogae 9^ and his 
Polyolbion^ song 14^ where he tells how 

The shepheid's king 
Whose flock hath chanc'd that year the earliest lamb to bring, 
In his jny baUric sits at his k>w grassy board, 
With &wns, curds, clouted cream, and coun^ dainties stored ; 
And whilst the bag-pipe plays, eaeii lusty jocund swain 
Quafl*s sillabubs in cans, to all upon the plain, 
And to their country girls, whose nos^ys they do wear, 
Some rouadelays do sing; the rest, the burthen bear. 

The white fleeces of the sheep on these occasions, the 
brown hue of the shearers, the blue of the sky, the 
running silver of the waters, the green of the grass, the 
various colours of the flowers, and the straw-hatted 
damsels that wear them, make up a delightful picture to 
the imagination. 

Haymaking is more toilsome, and is performed in mo* 
dem times by less happy labourers, who chiefly come 
t)ver from Ireland for that purpose. But they have at 
least fine weather and secure pay. The ladies may 
practise haymaking on a small scale upon lawns and 
paddocks -, and if they are net afraid of giving their 
fair skins a still finer tinge of the sunny, nothing 
makes them look better. Allan Ramsay makes his lovter 
^come enamoured of the Lass of Patie's Mill while 
helping to make hay :— 

A tedding of the hay 
Bareheaded on the green. 
Love *mid her locks did ^y. 
And wanton'd in. her e*e&« 

Nothing is more lovely than a female head uncovered 
out of doors. It looks nymph-like, and a part of the 
fertile landscape. 

As to a seat against a haycock, on the side farthest from 
the sun, with the odour of the new mown grass perfuming 
all the air, and a sense of slumberous beauty breathing 
from the warm sky above and the green earth below, — 
it is a luxury which has still survived for the lover of the 
fields ; and we accordingly nestle to it in our fancy, and 
with half shut eyes rest from our own pleasant work. 
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JULY. 

Then came hot July, boiling like to fire), 
That all his gannents he had cast away. 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey : 
(It was the beast that whilom did forray 
The Nemaean forest, till the Amphitrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array :) 
Behind his back a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle dicUng mSie^^Spetuer, 

July is so called after Julius Caesar^ who comtrived 
to divide his names between months and dynasties^ 
and among his better deeds of ambition reformed the 
calendar. 

The heat is greatest in this month on account of its 
previous duration. The reason why it is less so in 
August is^ that the days are then much shorter^ and the 
influence of the sun has been gradually diminishing. 
The farmer is still occupied in getting the productions 
of the earth into his garners 3 but those who can avoid 
labour enjoy as much rest and shade as possible^ There 
is a sense of heat and quiet all over nature. The 
birds are silent. The little brooks are dried up. The 
earth is chapped with parching, llie shadows of the 
trees are particularly grateful^ heavy, and still. The 
oaks^ which are freshest because latest in |eaf, form 
noble clumpy canopies^ looking, as you lie under them^ 
of a strong and emulous green against the blue sky. The 
traveller delights to cut across the country through the 
fields and the leafy laneSj where nevertheless the flints 
sparkle with heat. The cattle get into th^ shade, or 
stand in the water. The active and air-cutting swal- 
lows, now beginning to assen^ble for migratioi^ seek 
.their prey about the shady places, where the insects, 
though of differently compounded natures, " flesbless 
and bloodless*,*' seem to get for coolness, as they do at 
other times for warmth. The sound of insects is also 

* Anacreon on the Grasshopper. 
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the only audible thing now, increasing rather than 
lessening the sense of quiet by its gentle contrast. The 
bee now and then sweeps across the ear with its gravest 
tone. The gnats 



Their munnuring small trumpets sounden wide : — 



penser. 



and here and there the little musician of the grass 
touches forth his tricsky note. 

The poetry of earth is never dead, — 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper's. — KeaU, 

Besides some of the flowers of last month, there are 
now candy-tufts, catch-fly, columbines, egg-plant, 
French marygolds, lavateras, London-pride, marvel 
of Peru, veronicas, tuberoses, which seem born of the 
white rose and lily 5 and scarlet-beans, which, though 
we are apt to think little of them because they furnish 
us with a good vegetable, are quick and beautiful 
growers, and in a few weeks will hang a walk or trellis 
with an exuberant tapestry of scarlet and green. 

The additional trees and shrubs in flower are bramble, 
button-wood, iteas, cistuses, climbers, and broom. Pim- 
pernel, cockle, and fumitory are now to be found in corn* 
fields, the blue-bell in wastes or by road-sides j and the 
luxuriant hop is flowering. 

The fruits begin to abound, and are more noticed, in 
proportion to the necessity for them occasioned by the 
summer heat. The strawberries are in their greatest 
quantity and perfection; and currants, gooseberries, 
and raspberries, have a world of juice for us, prepared, 
as it were, in so many crowds of little bottles, in which 
the sunshine has turned the dews of April into wine. 
The strawberry lurks about under a beautiful leaf. 
Currants are sJso extremely beautiful. A handsome 
bunch looks like pear\s or rubies, and an imitation of 
it would make a most graceful ear-ring. We have seen 
it, when held lightly by fair fingers^ present as lovely ^ 
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drop, and piece of contrast^ as any holding hand in a 
picture of Titian. 

Bulbous rooted flowers that have almost done with 
their leaved, should now be takei^ hp, and deposited in 
shallow wooden boxes. Mignionette should be trans- 
planted into small pots, carnations be well attended 
and supported, and auriculas kept clean from dead leaves 
and weeds, and in dry weather frequently watered. 

It is now the weather for bathings a refreshment too 
little taken in this country, either summer or winter. 
We say in winter, because with very little care in 
placing it near a cistern, and having a leathern pipe 
for it, a bath may be easily filled once or twice a week 
with warm watery and it is a vulgar error that the warm 
bath relaxes. An excess, either warm or cold, will 
relax j and so will any other excess; but the sole 
effect of the warm bath moderately taken is, that it 
throws off the bad humours of the body by opening and 
clearing the pores. As to, summer bathing, a father 
may soon teach his children to swim, and thus perhaps 
might be the means of saving their lives som.e day or 
other, as well as health. 

Ladies also, though they cannot bathe in the open 
air as they do in some of the West Indian islands and 
other countries, by means of natural basins among the 
rocks, might often er, we think, make a substitute for.ii 
at home in tepid baths. The most beautiful aspects 
under which Venus has been painted or sculptured^' 
have been connected with bathing -, and, indeed, there 
is perhaps no one thing that so equally contributes to 
the thr^e graces of health, beauty, and good temper ;—- 
to health, in putting the body into its best state ; to 
beauty, in clearing and tinting the skin ; and to good 
temper, in rescuing the spirits from the irritability occa-^ 
sioned by those formidable personages '* the nerves,'* 
which nothing else allays in so quick and entire a man- 
ner. See a lovely passage on the subject of bathing in 
^ir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, where " Philaclea, blush- 
ing, and withall smiling, making shamefastnesse pleasant, 
and pleasure shamefast, tenderly moved her feet, uu- 
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wonted to feel the naked ground^ until the touch of the 
cold water made a pretty kind of shrugging come over 
her body^ like the twinkling of the fairest among the 
fixed stars.**— Page 138. ed. 1638. 



AUGUST, 

The eighth was August, being rich amy*d, 
fn garment all of goU downe to the ground : 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely mayd 
Forth by the lily hand, the whidi was crown'd 
^ With eares of come, and fuU her hand was found. 

That was the righteous Vir^, which of old 
Liv'd here on earth, and plen^ made abound ; 
But after wrong wiis lov*d, and justice solde, 
She left the unri^teous world, and was to heaven extolM. 

Spenteru 

Admire the deep beauty of this allegorical picture. 
Spenser takes advantage of the sign of the Zodiac^ the 
Virgin^ to convert her into Astrea^ the goddess of 
justice, who seems to return to earth awhile, when the 
exuberance of the season presents enough for all. 

August is so named from Augustus, a clever man of 
the world, who partly by chance, and partly by foolish 
political hopelessness, was allowed to become master of 
it. The Romans originally called July and August 
Quintilis and Sextilis, or fifth and sixth months, dating 
from the old yearly commencement of March, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December, meant the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months, accordingly. 
It is lucky that Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, 
did not tsike a fancy for christening these j for, in mo* 
dern times, opinion came up to contest the government 
of the world with mere power, and there was an end of 
such universal dictation ; otherwise we might have had 
to talk of delightful bowers in Inquisition Month, or 
have written vernal odes on the re-appearance of 
f' youngreyed Massacre." 

This IS the month of harvest. The crops usually 
begin with rye and oats, proceed with wheat, and finish 
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•with peas and beans. Harrest-home is still the greatest 
rnral holiday in England^ becanse it concludes at once the 
most laborious and most lucrative of the farmer's em- 
ployments^ and unites repose and profit. Thank Hea- 
ven^ Ihere are, and must be^ seasons of some repose in 
agricultural employments, or the countryman would 
work with as unceasing a madness, and contrive to be 
almost as diseased and unhealthy as the citizen. But 
here again, and for the reasons already mentioned, our 
holiday- making is not what it was. Our ancestors used 
to burst into an enthusiasm of joy at the end of harvest, 
and appear even to have mingled their previous labour 
with considerable merry-making, in which they imi- 
tated the equality of the earlier ages. They crowned 
the wheat-sheaves with flowers, they sung, they shouted, 
they danced, they invited each other, or met to feast as 
at Christmas, in the halls of rich houses ^ and what was 
a very amiable custom, and wise beyond the commoner 
wisdom that may seem to lie on the top of it, every one 
that had been concerned, man, woman, and child, re- 
ceived a little present, ribbons, laces, or sweetmeats. 

The number of flowers is now sensibly diminished^ 
Those that flower newly are the nigella, zinnias, poly- 
anthuses, love-apples, mignionette, capsicums, Micnael- 
mas daisies, auriculas, asters or stars, and China-asters. 
The additional trees and shrubs in flower are the ta* 
marisk, altheas, Venetian sumach, pomegranates, the 
beautiful passion-flower, the trumpet-flower, and the 
nrgin*s bower or clematis, which is such a quick and 
handsome climber. But the quantity of fruit is con-^ 
siderably multiplied, especially that of pears, peaches, 
apricots, and grapes. And if the little delicate wild 
flowers have at last withdrawn from the hot sun, the 
wastes, marshes, and woods are dressed in the luxuriant 
attire of ferns and heaths, with all their varieties of 
green, purple, and gold. A piece of waste land, 
especially where the ground is broken up into little 
inequalities, as Hampstead-heath, for instance, is now 
a most bright as well as picturesque object^ all the 
ground, which is in light, giving the sun, as it were, 
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gold for gold. Mignionette^ intended to flower in winter, 
should now be planted in pots» and have the benefit of a 
warm sitnation. Seedlings in pots should have the 
morning sunshine, and annuals in pots be frequently 
watered. ^ 

In the middle of this month the young goldfinch 
breeds appear, lapwings congregate, thistle-down floats, 
and birds resume their spring songs : a little afterwards 
flies abound in windows, linnets congregate, and bulls 
make their shrill autumnal bellowing j and towards the 
end the beech tree turns^ yellow, — the first symptom of 
approaching autumn. 



SEPTEMBER. 

Next him September marched eke on foot ; 
Yet was he heavy laden with the spo^le , 

Of harvest's riches, which he made his boot, 
And him enriched with bounty of the soyle : 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest toyle, 
fie held a knife-hook ; and in th^ other hand 
A paire of weights, with which he did assoyle 
Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand, 
« And equal gave to each as justice duly scann'd. 

Spenser. 

' The poet still takes advantage of the exuberance of 
harvest and the sign of the Zodiac in this month, to 
read us a lesson on justice. 

Autumn has now arrived. This is the month of the 
migration of birds, of the finished harvest, of nut- 
gathering, of cider and perry-making, and, towards the 
conclusion, of the change of colour in trees. The 
swallows, and many other soft-billed birds that feed on 
insectsj disappear for the warmer climates, leaving only 
a few stragglers behind, probably from weakness or 
sickness, who hide themselves in caverns and other 
sheltered places, and occasionally appear upon warm 
days. The .remainder of harvest is got in 5 and no 
sooner is this done, than the husbandman ploughs up 
his land again, and prepares it for the winter grain. 
The oaks and beeches shed their nuts, which in the 
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forests tLat still remain, particularly the New Forest in 
Hampshire, furnish a luxurious repast for the swine, 
who feast of an evening in as pompous a manner as any 
alderman, to the sound of the herdsman's horn. 

Bi^ the acorn must not be undervalued, because it is 
food for swine, nor thought only robustly of, because 
it furnishes our ships with timber. It is also one of 
the most beautiful objects of its species, protruding its 
glossy green nut from its rough and sober-coloured cup, 
and dropping it in a most elegant manner beside the 
sunny and jagged leaf. We have seen a few of them, 
with their stems in water, make a handsome orna- 
ment to a mantel-piece, in tlus season of departing 
flowers. ' 

The few additional flowers this month are corn- 
flower, Guernsey-lilies, starwort, and saffron, a species 
of crocus, which is cultivated in separate grounds. The 
stamens of this flower are pulled, and dried into flat 
square cakes for medicinal purposes. It was formerly 
much esteemed in cookery. The clown in the Winter*s 
Tale, reckoning up what he is to buy for the sheep- 
shearing feast, mentions '* saffron to colour the warden- 
pies.** The fresh trees and shrubs in flower are bramble, 
chaste-tree, laurustinus, ivj, wild honeysuckle, spirea, 
and arbutus or strawberry-tree, a favourite of Virgil, 
which like the garden of Alcinous, in Homer, produces 
flower and fruit at once. Hardy annuals, intended to 
flower in the spring, should now be sown 5 annuals of 
curious sorts, from which seed is to be raised, should 
be sheltered till ripened ; and auriculas in pots, which 
were shifted last month, moderately watered. 

The stone-curlew clamours at the beginning of this 
month, wood-owls hoot, the ring-ouzel re- appears, the 
saffron butterfly is seen, hares congregate ; and, at the 
end of it, the wood-lark, thrush, and blackbird, are 
heard. 

September, though its mornings and evenings ai-e apt 
to be chill and foggy, and therefore not wholesome to 
those who either do not or cannot guard against them, 
is generally a serene and pleasant month, partaking of 
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the warmth of summer and the vigour of autumn. But 
its noblest feature is a certain festive abundance for 
the supply of all the creation, lliere is grain for men, 
birds, and horses, hay for the cattle, loads of fruit on the 
trees, and swarms of fish in the ocean. If the. soft- 
Wiled birds which feed on insects miss their usual 
supply, they find it in the southern countries, and leave 
one's sympathy to be pleased with an idea, that repasts 
apparently more harmless are alone offered to the crea- 
tion upon our temperate soil. The feast, as the philo- 
sophic poet says on a higher occasion. 

The feast is such as earth, the general mother, 

Pours from her fairest bosom, when she smiles 
In the embrace of Autumn. To each other 

As some fond parent fondly reconciles 
Her warring children, she their wrath beguiles 

With their own sustenance; they, relenting, weep. 
Such is the festival, which from their isles, 

And continents, and winds, and oceans deep, 
An shapes may throng to sh^e, that fly, or walk, or creep. 

Shelley^ 



OCTOBER. 

Then came October, fiill of merry glee, 
For yet his nowl was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading, in the wine-fat's see. 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lust. 
Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride. 
The same which by Dianae's doom unjust 
Slew^reat Orion ; and eeke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share «»d coultes ready tyde. 

Spenterm 

Spenser, in marching his months before '' great Na- 
ture," (Faerie Queene, book vii.), drew his descriptions 
of them from the world and its customs in general j but 
turn his October's wine-vats into cider presses and 
brewing tubs, and it will do as well. This montK, on 
account of its steady temperature, is chosen for the 
brewing of such malt liquor as is designed for keeping. 
The farmer continues to sow his corn ; and the gardener 
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ptai^ts forest and friiit trees. Many of oor readdrsj 
though fond of gardens^ will learn perhaps for the first 
time that trees are cheaper things than flowers -, and 
that> at the expense of not many shillings^ they may 
plant a little shrubbery^ or make a rural screen for their 
parlour or study windows, of woodbine, guelder-roses, 
bays, arbutus, ivy; virgin's bower, or even the poplar> 
horse-chestnut, birch, sycamore, and planetree, of which 
the Greeks were so fond. A few roses also, planted in 
the earth, to flower about his walls or windows in 
monthly succession, are nothing in point of dearness to 
roses or other flowers purchased in pots. Some of the 
latter are nevertheless cheap and long-lived, and may 
be returned to the nursery-man at a small expense, to 
keep till they flower again. But if the lover of nature 
has to choose between flowers or flowerings shrubs and 
trees, the latter, in our opinion, are much preferable, 
inasmuch as while they include the former, they can 
give a more retired and verdant feeling to a place, 
and call to mind, even in their very nestling and close- 
ness, something of the whispering and quiet amplitude 
of nature. 

Fruits continue in abundance during this month, as 
every body knows from the shop-keeper 5 for our 
grosser senses are well-informed, if our others are not. 
We have yet to discover that imaginative pleasures are 
as real and touching as they, and give them their deepest 
relish. The additional flowers in October are almost 
confined to the anemone and scabious ', and the flowering 
trees and shrubs to the evergreen cytisus* 

But the hedges, (and here let us observe^ that the 
fields and other walks that are free to every one are 
sure to supply us with pleasure, when every other place 
fails )» are now sparkling with their abundant berries, — 
the wild rose with the hip, the hawthorn with the haw^ 
the blackthorn with the sloe, the bramble with the black- 
berry ; and the briony, privet, honeysuckle, elder, holly, 
and woody night-shade, with their other winter feasts 
for the birds. The wine obtained from the elder-berry 
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makes a very pleasant and wholesome drink> when 
heated over a ire ; but the hambler sloe^ which the 
peasants eat^ gets the start of him in repntation^ by 
changing its name to port, of which wine it certainly 
. makes a considerable ingredient. 

A gentleman^ who lately figured in the beau-monde^ 
and carried coxcombry to a pitch of the ingenious^ was 
not aware how much truth he was uttering in his 
pleasant and disavowing definition of port wine :— '* A 
strong intoxicating liquor much drank by the lower 
orders." 

Swallows are generally seen for the last time this 
months the house-martin the latest. The redwings field- 
fare, snipe, royston crow, and wood-pigeon, return from 
more northern parts. The rooks return to their roost 
trees, and the tortoise begins to bury himself for the. 
winter. The mornings and afternoons increase in misti- 
ness, though the middle of the day is often very fipe) 
and no weather, when it is unclouded, is apt to give a 
clearer and manlier sensation than that of October. One 
of the most curious natural appearances is the gossamer, 
which is an infinite multitude of little threads shot out 
by minute spiders, who are thus wafted by the wind 
from place to place* 

The chief business of October, in the great economy 
of nature, is dissemination, which is performed among 
Other means by the high winds which now return. Art 
imitates her as usual, and sows and plants also. We 
have already mentioned the gardener. This is the time 
for the domestic cultivator of flowers to finish planting 
as well, especially the bulbs that are intended to flower 
early in spring. 

And as the chief business of nature this month is 
dissemination or vegetable birth, so its chief beauty 
arises from vegetable death itself. We need not tell 
our readers we allude to the changing leaves, with all 
their lights and shades of green, amber, red, light red, 
and dark green, white, brown, russet, and yellow, of 
all sorts. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Next Was Noyember ; Jhe full grown and fat 
As fed with laid> and that right well might seeme j 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late. 
That yet his browes with sweat did reek and steam ; 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem ; 
In planting eeke he took no small delight, 
Whereon he rode, not easie was to deeme ; 
For it a dreadful oentaure was in sight. 
The seed of Saturn and &ir Nais, Chiron hight.— iS^«^« 

This is the month m which we are said by the French- 
man to haiig and drown ourselves. We also agree with 
him to call it *^ the gloomy month of November;'* and 
above all^ with our in-door^ money-getting, and un- 
imaginative habits^ all the rest of the year^ we contrive 
to make it so. Not all of us, however: and fewer and 
fewer, we trust, every day. It is a fact well known to the 
medical philosopher, that, in proportion as people do 
not like air and exercise, their blood becomes darker 
and darker : now what corrupts and thickens the cir- 
culation, and keeps the humours within the pores, 
darkens and clogs the mind; and we are then in a 
state to receive pleasure but indifferently or con- 
fusedly, and pain with tenfold painfulness. If we add 
to this a quantity of unnecessary cares and sordid mis- 
takes, it is so much the worse. A love of nature is the 
refuge. He who grapples with March, and has the 
smiling eyes upon him of June and August, need have 
no fear of November. 

And as the Italian proverb says, every medal has its 
reverse. November, with its loss of verdure, its fre- 
quent rains, the fall of the leaf, and the visible ap- 
proach of winter, is, undoubtedly, a gloomy month to 
the gloomy; but to others it brings but pensiveness, a 
feeling very far from destitute of pleasure ; and if the '" 
healthiest and most imaginative of us may feel their 
spirits pulled down by reflections connected with earth, 
its mortalities, and its mistakes, we should but strengthen 
ourselves the more to make strong and sweet music with 
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the changeful but harmonions movements of nature. In 
no system is there really any such thing as death. All 
is^ but change and vitality. We become either spiritual 
essences> or new physical beings^ or rather both ; and, 
with November's leave, if Pythagoras did not shrink 
from the idea of being a bird, we do not see why Tom- 
kins should be so fastidious. There are but two things 
that are really horrible — malignity and superstition -, one, 
which disturbs the present world 5 and, the other, which, 
'besides disturbing the present, makes a pandaemonium 
of the greater part of the future. All other painful 
things are but follies ; and indeed, these are but of all 
follies the most painful. 

The poets, whom we have quoted in February, can 
speak for November. There are many pleasures in it, 
if we lift up our matter-of-fact eyes, and find that there 
are matters-of-fact we seldom dream of. It is a plea- 
sant thing to meet the gentle fine days, that come to 
contradict our sayings for us ; it is a pleasant thing to see 
the primrose come back again in woods and meadows ; 
it is a pleasant thing to catch the whistle of the green 
plover, and to see the greenfinches congregate 5 it is a 
pleasant thing to listen to the deep amorous note of 
the wood-pigeons, who now come back again j and it is 
a pleasant thing to hear the deeper voice of the stags, 
making their triumphant love amidst the falling leaves. 

Besides a quantity of fruit, our gardens retain a 
nutuber of the flowers of last month, with the striped 
lily in leaf ; and, in addition to several of the flowering 
trees and shrubs, we have the fertile and glowing china- 
roses in flower 5 and in fruit the pyracautha, with its 
lustrous red berries, that cluster so beautifully on the 
walls of cottages. This is the time also for domestic 
cultivators of flowers "to be very busy in preparing for 
those spring and winter ornaments, which used to be 
thought the work of magic. They may plant hyacinths > 
dwai^-tulips, the polyanthus-narcissus, or any other 
moderately-growing bulbous roots, either in watei*- 
glasses or in pots of light dry earth, to flower early in 
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tbeir apartments. If in glasses, the bulb should be a 
little in the water; if in pots, a little in the earth, 
or but just covered. They should be kept in a warm 
light room. 

The trees generally lose their leaves in the following 
succession: — ^walnut, mulberry, horse-chestnut, syca- 
more, lime, ash; then, after an interval, elm; then beech 
and oak ; then apple and peach-trees, sometimes not till 
the end of November; and lastly, pollard oaks and 
young beeches, which retain their withered leaves till 
pushed off by their new ones in spring. Oaks that 
happen to be stripped of their leaves by chaffers will 
often surprise the naunter of nature by being clothed 
again soon after midsummer with abeautiful vivid foliage. 

The fariner endeavours to finish his ploughing this 
month, and then lays up his instruments for the spring. 
Cattle are kept in the yard or stable, sheep turned into 
the turnip-field, or in bad weather fed with hay; bees 
moved under shelter, and pigeons fed in the dove- 
house. 

Among our autumnal pleasures, we ought not to have 
omitted the very falling of the leaves : 

To view thci leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Qo eddying round. — C. Lamb, 

Towards the end of the month, under the groves 
and other shady places, they begin to lie in heaps, and to 
rustle to the foot of the passenger 5 and there (hey will 
lie till the young leaves are grown overhead, and spring 
comes to look down upon them with her flowers : — 

O Spring I of hope, and love/ and youth, and gladness, 
Wind-winged emblem ! brightest, best, and fauest ! 
Whence comest tt\pu, when, with dark winter's sadness, 
The tears that &de in sunny smiles thou sharest ? 
Sister of joy, thou art the child wl^o wearest 
Thy mother's dying smile, tender and sweet ; 
Thy mother Autumn, for whose grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her winding-sheet. 

Shelley, 
VOL. II. H 
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DECSMBBB. 

4 And after him came next the chill December ; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made. 
And gvnt bonfiret, did not the cold remember; 
Hifi Saviour's birth so raudi liis mind did glad. 
Ujpoii a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 
The same wherevdth Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say was nouiisht by the Idaean majfd ; 
And in his hand a broad deepe bowk he beares, 
Of which he ftedy diii^ an health to all his peeres. 

Sj^emer. 

It is now complete winter. The vapourish and cloudy 
atmosphere wraps us about with dimness and chilliness 5 
the reptiles and other creatures that sleep or hide during 
the cold weather have all retired to their winter quarters ; 
the farmer does little or nothing out of doors 3 the fields 
are too damp and miry to pass^ except in sudden frosts^ 
which begin to occur at the end of the month 3 and the 
trees look but like skeletons of what they were — 

Bare xuin'd choirs in which the sweet birds sang. 

Shakipeare, 

The evergreen trees with their beautiful cones, such 
as firs and pines, are now particularly observed and 
valued. In the warmer coantries, where shade is more 
desirskble, their worth and beauty are more regularly 
appreciated. Virgil talks of the pine as being hand- 
somest in gardens 3 and it is a great favourite with 
Theocritus, especially for the fine sound of the air under 
its kind of vaulted roof. 

But we have flowers as well as leaves in winter- 
time : besides a few oflast month, there are the aconite 
and hellebore, two names of very different celebrity 3 
and in addition to some of the flowering shrubs, there 
is the Glastonbury thorn, which puts forth its beauty 
at Christmas. It is so called, we believe, because the 
abbots of the famous monastery at that place first had 
it in their garden from abroad, and tamed its seasonable 
efflorescence iuto a miracle. 
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Hie evergreens and winter flowers are Hke real friends^ 
who> whatever be their pecutiar dispositicm, whether 
serions or gay> will never forsake ns. Even roses^ with 
which we are so apt to associate somi^r weather^ 
flourish from May to December inclusive ; and daring 
the winter months will live and prosper in a|»rt<- 
ments. We need never be without them from the 
flrst day of the year to the last ^ and thus, to the nu*- 
matms comparisons made between roses and the fair 
sex, may be added this new one> as complimentary to 
tiieir friendship as it is true. 

We have anticipated our general observations on 
winter-time in our remarks at the beginning of the 
year. December is in general too early a month for 
the fine manly exercise of sksuting, which indeed can 
be taken but rarely, on account of our changeful 
weather, and the short continuance of frost. Like 
swimming, all the dificulty of it is in the c(Hnmence- 
ment, at least for the purposes of enjoyment. The 
graces of outside strokes and spread eagles are the 
work of time and ambition. 

But December has one circumstance in it, which 
turns it into the merriest month of the year,— Christ- 
maa. This is the holiday, which, for obvious reasons, 
may be said to have survived all the others ; but still it 
is -not kept with any thing like the vigour, perseverance, 
and elegance of our ancestors. They not only ran Christ- 
mas-day, new-year's-day, and twelfth-night all into one, 
but kept the wassail-bowl floating the whole time, and 
earned their right to enjoy it by ail sorts of active pas- 
times. The wassail-bowl, (as some of onr-readers may 
know by experience, for it has been a little revived of 
late) is a composition of spiced wine or ale, with 
roasted apples put into it, and sometimes eggs. They 
also adorned their houses with green boughs, which it 
appears, from Herrick, was a practice with many 
throughout the year, — ^box succeeding at Candlemas to~ 
the holly, bay, rosemary, and misletoe of Christmas, — 
yew at Easter to box, — ^birch and flowers at Whitsun* 
tide to yew,— and then bents and oaken boughs. The 

h2 
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whole nation were in as happy a ferment at Christmas, 
with the Warmth of exercise and their fire-sides, as they 
were in May with the new sunshine. The peasants 
wrestled and sported on the town-green, and told tales 
of an evening ; the gentry feasted, then, or had music 
and other elegant pastimes ; the court had the poetical 
and princely entertainment of masques ; and all suhff, 
danced, revelled, and enjoyed themselves, and so w^- 
comed the new year like happy and grateful subjects of 
nature*. 

This is the way to turn winter to' summer, and make 
the world what heaven has enabled it to be ; but as 
people in general manage it, they might as well turn 
summer itself to winter. Hear what a poet says,. who 
carries his own sunshine about with him : 

* 
As for tboee chilly orbs, on die vorge of creation. 

Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare ; 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 

Qeaven knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh, think what a world we, should have of it here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection, and gtee. 
Were to fly up to Saturn's comfortless sphere. 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 

Moore, 

Nor is it only on holidays that nature tells us to enjoy 
ourselves. If we were wise, we should earn a rea- 
sonable portion of leisure and enjoyment day by day, 
instead of resolving to do it some day or other, and 
seldom doing it at all. Company is not necessary for it, 
at intervals, except that best and most necessary com- 
pany of one* 8 family partners in life, or some one or 
two especial friends, truly so called, who are friends 
for every sort of weather,— winter as well as summer. 
A warm carpet and curtains, a sparkling fire, a book, 
a little music, a happy sympathy of talk, or a kind dis- 
cussion, may then csdl to mind with unenvying placidity 
the very rarest luxuries of the summer-time; and inr 

* See Herrick*s Select Poems» (Longman) Strutt*s Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of Enghmd, and Drake's Shak^^eare and 
his Tunes. 
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Stead of being eternally and foolishly told^ that plea- 
sures produce pains, by those who really make them 
do so with their profligacy or bigotry, we shill learn the 
finer and manlier knowledge how to turn pain to the 
production of pleasure. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous son, 

Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 

From the hard season gaining ? Time will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 

The Hly and rose, which neither sowM nor spun. 
Vn^at neat repast shall feast us, light and choiee. 

Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 

To hear the lute well touch*d, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of these delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them o^ iinot umnac—MUton, 

Uteraiy Pocket Book. 



AMBITION: OR THE RISE OP POPE SIXTUS V. 

Onjs of the most extraordinary instances of ambition 
and hypocrisy in the history of the world is exhibited 
in the rise of pope Sixtus V. and the manner of his ele- 
vation to the papal chair. 

He was born of poor parents^ in the march of Ancona> 
at a village called Le Grotte, in the lordship of Mon- 
talto. , His father, Francis Peretti^ who was a common 
ploughman, could not afford to give him any education^ 
and, when he was nine years old, hired him out to one 
of his neighbours to look after his sheep and hogs. He 
did not long continue in this occupation -, for, being de- 
sired by a Franciscan friar, who had lost his way, to 
show him the road to Ascoli, he deserted his hogs, and 
ran before him to the town. The friar, after he had 
found his road again, desired him several times to return 5 
but the boy refusing to leave him, he at length asked 
him if he would take upon him the habit of his order, 
which he described as very austere : to which the boy 
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r^ied that be woold willingly saffer the pains of frar* 
gatory if he eonld be made a scholar. He was ae* 
eordnigly racetved^ with the cassent of his parents, into 
the convent of Franciscans at Ascoli> where he made a 
surprising progress in learning. In his thirteenth year 
he assumed the habit of that order^ but still retained 
his own narne^ Felix. He soon distinguished himself at 
several dispntations^ and acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion as a preacher^ but at the same time raised himself 
many enemies by his impetuous disposition. He early 
discovered a great ambition^ and though he was hated by 
his brother monki, yet by hts abilities he acquired the 
esteem of cardinal Carpi^ by whose interest he obtained 
several promotions ; and having ingratiated himself with 
father Ghisilieri^ afterwards Pius V. and with the Co- 
lonni. family, he obtained the office of inquisitor-general 
at Venice^ wh^e, by bis overbearing behaviour, he so 
greatly offended the senate, that« on the death of 
Paul IV. he was obliged to consult his safety by flight. 
However, on the election Of Pius II. he returned to that 
city ^ but at last, being apprehensive of the resentment 
of the senate, he provided a gondola, by which he made 
his escape in the night. At his return to Rome he was 
made con suitor of the Inquisition, and soon after went 
with the legate Campagnon, as chaplain, to Spain. 
While he was in that kingdom, his friend Ghisilieri 
being chosen pope, he was created general of his order, 
afterwards bishop of St. Agatha, and at last a cardinal ; 
and to enable him to support his dignity, the pope 
assigned him a pension, and, besides, made him a pre» 
sent of a considerable sum of money. 

Upon his promotion to the sacred college, which hap- 
pened in the 49th year of his age, he quite altered hii 
manner of life; and, to conceal his aspiring views, 
affected a total disregard of all worldly pursuits, and 
became humble, meek, patient, and affable ; which mask 
of hypocrisy he wore with great perseverance fifteen 
years. He led a retired life, exercised himself in works of 
piety, spent much of his time in the confessiomd chairs^ 
seldom appeared at the consistories, and during the last 
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three years of the pontificate of Gregory affected to be 
yery infirm, so that he was often saluted in a manner 
that wonid not have been very agreeable to any one 
else, ** God help yon, poor old man, yon have fdmoat 
mn yonr race !*' 

To this artifice he owed his promotion, for the con* 
dave being divided between opposite parties, it was 
i^eed upon by both to elect one who was too weak to 
govern, and could not live long. The cardinals, out of 
contempt, used to call him the Ass of La Marca; so 
that their astonishment was inexpressible when he threw 
off his disguise. While they were crowding towards him 
to congratulate him, he sat coughing and weeping as if 
some great misfortune had befallen him \ but he no sooner 
perceived, on the scrutiny, that there was a sufficient 
number of votes to secure his election, than he threw his 
staff, with which he used to support himself, into the 
middle of the chapel, stretched himself up, and appeared 
taller by almost a foot than he had done for several years 
before. This behaviour alarming the cardinal dean, be 
called out, '' Stay a little, there is a mistake in the scru* 
tiny:" but Montalto, with a stern look, boldly answered, 
'^ There is no mistake;*' and immediately began him* 
self the Te Deum, in such a strong and audible voice, 
that the whole conclave were at first struck dumb, but 
tA length accompanied him in a tame and spiritless man- 
ner* After the hymn, the master of the ceremonies asked 
him, according to form, '' Whether he was pleased to 
accept of the papacy?*' To which he replied, some* 
what sharply, '* It is impertinent to ask whether I will 
accept of what I have already accepted. However, to 
satisfy any scruple that may arise, I tell you I accept it 
with great pleasure, and would accept another, if I could 
get it 3 for I find myself strong enough, by the divine 
assistance, to manage two papacies.'* While the car- 
dinals were putting on his pontifical robes, he stretched 
OOt his* arms with great vigour and activity 3 upon which 
one of them said, in a familiar way, " I perceive, holy 
father, the pontificate is a sovereign medicine, since it 
tea restore youth and health to old sick cardinals." To 
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whick he replied^ in a grave and majestic manner, ^' So 
I find it.*' After cardinal Farnese had performed the 
ceremony of the adoration > he said to him^ " Your holi- 
ness seems quite a different sort of a man from what you 
was a few hours ago." — '' Yes," said he 5 ''I was then 
looking for the keys of paradise, which obliged me to 
stoop a little ; but now i have found them, it is time to 
look upwards, as 1 am arrived at the summit of all hu- 
man glory, and c^n climb no higher in this world.*' In 
his passage from the conclave to St. Peter s, the people, 
who at first would not believe that he was the same per-, 
son with the old decrepit cardinal Montalto, cried out, 
^' Long live the popeT and added, according to custom, 
*^ Plenty, hdy father! plenty andjiisticeT To which 
*he replied, '* Pray to God for plenty, and I will give you 
justice.*' 

Soon after his coronation, he sent for his sister Ca- 
milla, with her daughter, two grandsons, and her niece, 
the daughter of his deceased brother, who, upon their 
approach to Rome, were met by three cardinals, who 
dressed them in magnificent habits, and conducted them 
to the Vatican. But Sixtus disdaining in such a trifling 
matter to be obliged to the cardinals, pretended not to 
know his sister till she had resumed her former dress ; 
then he received her kindly, ^nd declared that nobody 
should make a princess of her but himself. He assigned 
her a considerable revenue, and gave her one of his 
palaces for her residence, at the same time advising 
her to conduct herself with that sober modesty which 
became the meanness of her birth, and the gravity of 
those who were related to the papal chair : he conferred 
the dignity of a cardinal on the eldest of her grandsons, 
Alexander Peretti, who was then about eighteen years 
of age, and afterwards distinguished himself by his 
learning and abilities. The king of Spain and the grand 
duke of l\iscany offered to confer titles of honour on 
his sister, which Sixtus refused j however, he expressed 
his satisfaction with the behaviour of the Venetians, who 
ordered public rejoicings upon his exaltation, and ad- 
mitted the family of Peretti to the honour of nobility ia 
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their 8tate> being afraid of his resentment for tlidir treat- 
ment of.him when he was inquisitor at Venice. 

When Sixtos in his youth resided at Macerata, he 
went one day to a shoemakers shop to buy a pair of 
^oes. After some dispute about the price^ the i^hoe- 
maker told him he would take no less than seven 
jalios, or three shillings and sixpence. Montalto offered 
him six julios, which was all the money he had^ and. 
ssud^ '< Perhaps I shall be able .to give you the seventh 
some time or other." — ^'Some time or other!'* replied 
the shoemaker 5 but when will that be ? when you 
come to be pope >"— '' Yes,** said Mont^to, '* that 
I will with all my heart, and pay you interest for your 
money too.** — '^Well, then»" answered the shoemaker, 
" since I see you are not without hopes of being pope, 
you shall even have them upon those terms.'* Montalto 
having asked him his name, and noted the transaction 
in his diary, after his promotion sent to Macerata, to 
know if the shoemaker was alive ; and being informed 
that he was, ordered the governor of that place to send . 
him directly to Rome, guarded by one of his officers. 
The poor shoemaker was extremely frightened; and 
having entirely forgot the transaction with the young 
friar, which had happened forty years before, began to 
recall to his mind all the sins that he had committed in 
his life, considering for which of them he could be cited 
to appear before his holiness. Upon his arrival at Rome, 
Sixtns asked him if he had ever seen him at Macerata ? 
The shoemaker, trembling, told him no. The pope again 
asked him if he ever remembered to have sold a pair of 
siioes to a young friar, and to have given him credit 
for a jnlio ; but he protesting that he knew nothing at all 

' of the matter, Sixtus related to him the agreement they 
had formerly made, and ordered his steward to pay 
him the julio, with the interest for forty years, which 
amounted to two julios more. The shoemaker went 
away very much dissatisfied, loi^dly complaining to 
every one he met, that the pope had put hitti to the ex- 
pense of forty crowns, to come from Macerata to Rome 

to receive three julios. Sixtus betAg ioformed of his 

h5 
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bebayionr by bis nfneM, ordered him to retarn, and de^ * 
manded of bim if ke had a son. The sboeniaker an- 
swering— '' Yes^ and that he was an honest priest of 
the order of Servi/* the pope sent i&r Idm to Rome^ aari^ 
before the departure of his father> conferred on him s 
biskoprie in the kingdom <^ Naples. 

Bvt he served an Angnstine monk, called fatber Sdr 
viati, sHU better, and this story is more bnmorovs than 
the former. In 1564, Montalto left the general chapter 
of his order at Florence, without the leave of bis supe- 
rior, who sent orders to all the convents that were under 
him on the road from tbat city, to stop the fogitive. 
Montalto was aware of this, and therefore he lodged in 
no'honse belonging to kis own order. He lay one 
nigbt in a small convent of AnguStines, where father 
Salviati, then a young man, was prior. He treated the 
stranger with great civility, and the next morning lent 
him four crowns on bis note, which, however, Montalto 
ipave bim in a fictitious hand and a counterfeited name, 
liictus, when he became pope, on meeting with this cir*^ 
cumstance in his journal, ordered the general of the 
Augttstines to send father Sadviati to Rome, as he wanted 
to speak to him. The prior at that time was engaged 
in a contest with his bishop, and the prelate had made 
a complaint against him to the congregation of car- 
^nals. The general thought that his holiness had sent 
for Salviati to reprimand him upon this account; 
and what confirmed him in kis opinion was tke grave 
manner in which the pope communicated his orders. 
Accordingly, that he might give compile satisfactioB, 
he gave orders that Salviati should be conducted to 
Eome under a guard of four brothers. The bishop^ 
when he heard how Salviati was taken to Rome by 
order of the pope, was wonderfully pleased, and talked 
in this high strain to his chapter : " 'Tis necessary;* 

says he, ** to mortify these insolent monks, that ttiey 
. may lewn the respect due to their prektea*" 

As soon as Salviati camift to Rome, be was broogbt 

into the presence of the pope, who began to interrogate 

. him very severely upon his conduct in kis office. Sody 



viati, catacldding that it was the ftffair bet^^en him and 
the bishop that the pope meanly began to nake the beat 
defence he could. His holiness, whd had nerer heard 
any thing of the matter, replied«*-«^' I am sure yon are 
in the wi-ong, and have been wanting in tespect to yonr 
Inshopi who is a man of worthy bnt it was another 
boeinesS that I sent for yon about : you are accused of 
misemploying the revenues of your convent, and I 
must call you to account for it/' Salviati began now 
to pluck up his spirits, as he was conscious that an 
inquiry into this part of his conduct would be to his 
credit. He replied to the pope, that " he submitted 
freely to any punishment his holiness should inflict, if 
any mal-administratlon of the society's revenue should be 
proved against him." Sixtus answered, '' Have a care 
what yon say 3 for I bave in my band proofs sufficient 
to convince you." Salviati being well assured of bis 
innocence, shrugged up bis shoulders, andVaS silent 
wbile the pope went on: '' Is it not true, that in 15C4, 
when you were prior, a Franciscan monk lodged at 
your honse^ to whom you gave four crowns? and 
should you, I desite to know, have disposed of the 
public money so ?*' Salviati now recollecting the thing, 
but not imagining that Sixtus was the iHan he bad lent 
the money to, saidy ^' It is true, most holy father, and I 
should bave let him had more if he had asked it, be- 
cause he looked like an honest man ^ but I have since ^ 
found him ft cheating rogue, for having signed a feigned 
name, whereby I never have been able to discover him 
or to get the money." At this the pope fell a laughing, 
and said, *' Don't tremble yourself about looking after 
him any farther, as you will not find him; but he 
ordered me to pay the debt, and return you thanks. 
Are you not satisfied with my taking his place^ and be-^ 
eoming yotxi debtor ?*' By this time Salviati began to 
think that his holitiessbore some resemblance to the man 
whom he had calleci ft cheat, and though the last words 
were encouraging enough, yet the poor niftn was sadly 
disturbed how to excuse tne affront he had put upon ' 
him. SixtuSj however, did not leave him in suspense. 
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but said^ ** It*s time now to give yon my thanks^ as I 
am the brother yon were so kind to ; and^ as yon gave 
me half your cell> it is but reasonable that I should give 
you a lodging.** Accordingly he gave him handsome 
apartments in his palace^ and some time afterwards 
promoted him to a considerable bishopric^ which occa- 
sioned the following sarcasm of Pasquin : " Bishoprics 
are now four crowns a-piece.** 



DAWN. 



Ther^ is a soft and fragrant hour^ 
Sweet, fresh, reviving is its power j 

*Tis when a ray 
Steals from the veil of parting night. 
And by its mild prelusive light 

Foretels the day. 

Tis when some lingering stars scarce shed 
O'er the mist-clad mountain's head 

Their fairy beam 5 
Then one by one retiring, shroud. 
Dim glittering through a fleecy cloud. 

Their last faint gleam. 

'TIs when (just waked from transient death 
By some fresh zephp's balmy breath) 

The unfolding rose* 
$heds on the air its rich perfume. 
While every bud with deeper bloom 

And beauty glows. 

• The tUep of pkmtt^ and the dusteriog folds of their leaves 
duTing the night, is as faithfully ascertained by ihe botanists as the 
eiqiMiDsion of their charms, with renewed bloom and vigour, at the 
approaching return of the sun. — *•*' The common appearance of most 
vegetables,*' says an eminent naturalist, «<is so ^kim^ in the ni^t 
that it is difficult to recognize the dififerent kinds even by th^ assistance 
©flight." 
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Tis when fond Nature (genial power ! ) 
Weeps o*er each drooping night-closed flower> 

While softly fly 
Those doubtful mists^ that leaye to view 
Each glowing spene of various hue 

That charms the eye. 

'Tis when the sea-girt turret's brow 
Receives the East's first kindling glow, 

And the dark wave. 
Swelling to meet the orient gleam^ 
Reflects the warmly- strengthening beam 

It seems to lave. 

'Tis when the restless child of sorrow. 
Watching the wish'd-for rising morrow^ 

His couch foregoes. 
And seeks midst scenes so sweet, so mild^ 
To soothe those pangs so k^en, so wild^ . 

Of hopeless woes. 

Nor day nor night this hour can claiin^ 
Nor the bright ray nor noon-tide beam 

Does it betray 5 
But earth reviving, dewy, sweet. 
Prepared the glowing hours to meet 

Of rising day. Lady Morgan. 



MEMOIRS OF CALEB INKHORN, 

A LITERARY QUACK. 

Mr. Barnaby, the clerk of the parish, had a nephew 
in London, who was a great literary character. By 
a great literary character, I do not mean a man 
who does great things, but a man who does anv 
thing ; a man who is equally felicitous in poetry and 
prose, in history and criticism, in satire and panegyric, 
in pathos and humour, in morals and travels. These 
are the great literary characters of modem times : these 
are our living great men^ A helluo librorwn is now a 
man who writes most books, not he who reads most. 
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Indeed, reading is tcarcely deemed a requisite ; tbey 
leave that mechanical process to those who cannot 
write. 

Caleb Inkhonij however^ bad not yet arrived at this 
enviable pitch of eminence. He was retained bj the 
booksellers to write ; but as he had few ideas of his 
own, he was compelled to employ those of others, and 
of course he found reading a very profitable thing. The 
progress of Caleb had been curious> and is worth record- 
ing. Who his father was has never been exactly ascer- 
tsdned, nor was he very solicitous to solve the mystery 3 
thoogh, after he attained to something like celebrity, 
that honour was claimed by a tripeman near Temple-bar, 
and a muffin-baker who resided not (ser from Drury-lane. 
His mother, however, was a decent sort of woman, and 
held a situation in one of our theatres, which produced her 
ten shillings a week« With this, and such other acci- 
dental earnings ta she could pick np> She contrived to 
support herself and her son Caleb. She gave him a de- 
cent educatioBxdnd when he was about twelve years old 
she obtained him a situation with a newspaper printer, 
in, the capacity of his devUj a term well known to great 
literary characters. The reader is aware, therefore^ that 
Caleb can boast a more regular gradation of studies than 
f^ils to the lot of many of his brethren. 

When he had exercised this calling for foar or five 
years, during which his mother had to pay some pounds 
to the shoemaker, he was raised to a post of more 
distinguished noticei and one in which he made a great 
noise in the world. This was a street herald, or horn* 
blower; one of thos6 gentiemen* who sometimes elec- 
trify the politicians of this metropolis with the sonorous 
peal of '*' Bloody news ! bloody news ! just arrived fttom 
France r* And Caleb was soon distinguished for the 

* Ifthe Nadw fanciM I am uanp ateEm here improperlT, t must 
heg hkia. to throw aside old prejudioes, «ad accommodate nimself to 
modem nodobs. Facts are dtubborA things, and I wiH give ofte 
here; in support of mraelf. A few years' ago <!h6 foBowing advet* 
fisMbettt appeand, ^ Wanted sevaral grndtmeB to be cmplojed upoa 
wHaiif pApett mp^y at such an office.'* Up(Ai in^giiT, these gentle* 
men were wanted to blow the horn in the street. TMt is true. 



ifrtoiifttiofis ol bis hom, and the tveoMendMn yell of lii« 
t^pM^x. Be raigbt be seen with his spattered 8hoe«> 
worsted stockings^ parti'CoIoared breedies, ('' whalwiU 
not time snbdae ?**) tal^tered vest and coat, that flaunted 
in rags, his loeks matted with accamnlated dirt, svrea*^ 
afid pomatftm, hie nevrs^pers nnder his arm, his horn in 
ono hand, and the other elevated to his month to as^st 
the emission of his glorions tidings to all the profoa»i 
politicians of ale-^^cnises, coffee-honses, and prirate 
houses, scowering along the streets of the metropolis^ 
glad of a shilling, and eag^r to cheat for it by vending 
a paper of a week old. If the bnyer detected the im^ 
position, and tamed round to expostnkU;e> Caleb had 
vanished-— he was rousing the peaceable inhalntantc of 
some other street with hi» horn> and ready again ftp 
cheat, and again to fly. 

Thn^ passed three more years of Caleb's life, doring 
which time he was actuated by a laudable ambition, ihat 
'' last infirmity of noble minds," to aspu-e beyond tte 
vender of news, and become the maker of it. I>ttniig 
his long residence aa devil and kofn-hlotjoer in a newv-* 
paper office, he had had various opportunities of o4h 
serving the process ; and at length began to think that 
he cotdd write a paragraph, invent a murder or a rape^ 
break half a dozen legs, overturn two or three chariots, 
set a house on fire, or make a lunatic cut his throat, 
with as much skill and probability as any other* He 
could also manufacture a Me, a tde of scandal, a lam* 
poon or a libel, with infinite dexterity, and these ave 
among the prime offices of a newspaper writer or editor. 
This consciousness, however, of his own powers, was 
only part of the business-^and the smallest part : the 
principal part was to make an opportunity of dis- 
playing those powers. Caleb no sooner felt this ne» 
cessity, than he soon devised the means of accom- 
pKshing it. He was too ardent and enthnmastac to 
wait, patien^y, the progress of events : he panted for 
distinction, and resolved to abridge the tedium of delay. 
Mr. Prim, who had the management of that depart- 
ment in which Caleb kmged to signaUze himself, was a 
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who freely indulged in drinking; and it was his 
custom always to regale himself with a glass of mm 
punch in the afternoon. This daily potation it was 
usually Caleb's office to fetch from a neighbouring ale« 
house, when he did not fail to Ipwer the contents by 
sipping it as he came along> and afterwards to lower 
the quality by supplying the deficiency with water. Mr. 
Prim used sometimes to complun, that they mixed the 
liquor very weak, but he never Suspected that Caleb was 
his taster. 

One day, as the latter was going for this constant 
beverage, and ruminating upon his own ambitions 
schemes of forsaking the horn for the pen, he thought 
if he could, suddenly, and at a criticid moment, dis- 
qualify Mr. Prim for proceeding with his avocations, a 
temporary opportunity might occur for him to step 
forward and offer his services upon the emergency tMaa 
artificially created. In order, therefore, to accomplish 
this, he paid for an extra portion of rum in the glass 
which he was going for, and when he returned with it Mr. 
Prim noticed the increase of spirit only with com- 
mendation, thinking the landlady had learned to mix 
better. One excess generally leads to another, as one 
glass of wine generally prepares the way for the next. 
So it was with Mr. Prim. He was so well pleased with 
the excellence of his liquor, that he resolved to seize 
occasion by the forelock, and, lest the benevolence of 
the landlady or her error should experience a change, he 
despatched Caleb for another noggin, and Caleb took 
care that it should rather increase than decrease in 
potency. By the time Mr. P^im had stowed this second 
cargo in his bold, bis eyes began to twinkle with unusual 
vivacity, and his tongue acquired an added power of 
velocity. He whistled half a tune, talked to himself, 
widked across the room with a little obliquity of motion, 
simpered without knowing why, and, in short, did any 
thing but write, though the press was then standing 
still for the conclusion of a most atrocious and bar- 
barous rape, which had been committed by a certain 
gentleman, of a certain family, upon the body of a cer* 
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tain young lady, and in a certain notorious place. But 
tbe names of the parties were concealed from motives 
of delicacy. After a while, a prudent notion came into 
his head, that it would be well to provide for the 
morrow, and secure another glass of such stiff stt^y to 
regale himself with on the ensuing day. Caleb was 
accordingly despatched a third time to the Cock and 
Spectacles for a third supply, and his pocket now began 
to feel the effects of his liberal additions to Mr. Prim's 
liquor. He laid down his last shilling for the extra 
portion, almost in the same gloomy state of despair as a 
gambler throws down his last stake with the hope of 
retrieving what he has already lost. 

When he 'returned he found Mr. Prim sitting in his 
chair, with the pen in his hand and fast asleep. This 
was just the catastrophe that he been aiming to pro- 
duce ', and he might have exclaimed, in a parody upon 
the lines in Hamlet, 

Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never write a parag^ph again. 

But as he had never heard of such a play as Hamlet, 
and if he had, might not have thought of this passage, 
he contented himself with saying, *' Snore away, my 
hearty: here's another glass to glue your day-lights 
up if you awake:** and retreated softly from the room, 
full with hope and eager for the event. 

The men had been patiently waiting for copy in the 
office, and were now amusing themselves with their 
respective vocal exertions, when the proprietor of the 
paper entered the room, and stared with a look of 
astonishment to behold them all idle. When he inquired 
the cause, and heard that they were waiting for copy 
from Mr. Prim, he descended in a minute to that gentle- 
man's room, and, seeing him asleep, gave his nose a 
tweak which would have been nearly sufficient to rouse a 
dead man from his coffin. Mr. Prim roared with no com- 
mon power of lungs, and starting up from his chair, rolled 
along upon the floor like a log of wood 5 for the liquor 
had so completely possessed itself of his faculties, that 
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be was totally unable to stand. When his emplo^o* 
behdM him in this beastly eneirated 8tate> he deemed 
it useless to exert his authority, but left faim ^ there 
snoring and grunting with great perseyerance. 

At this moment Caleb entered the room^ as if to re- 
ceive some order from Mr. Prim, but seeing him on the 
ioor he started back with well-feigned surprise^ and 
exclaiimed with seeming terror^ '* Blow me tight ! is 
Mr. Prim dead V* " ]>ead !" rejoined his master ; *' no, 
bnt he*s dead drunk: and at a pretty time of day too—- 
when the paper ought to be gone to press, and there's a 
whole colnmn to write. D — n the fellow, here's a rape 
not finished yet, besides a murder and a fire that he was 
to have provided. I can't do it myself if I would — ." 
*' Please you, sir," said Caleb, seizing the very oppor- 
tunity for which he had been wishing, and letting the 
cnrcass of Mr. Prim plump on the ground, which he 
had dragged half way into a chair: *^ please you, sir^ 1 
think I could." '^ You !" rejoined bis master, with a 
tone and look of infinite contempt. " Yes, sir," an- 
swered Caleb, not at all abashed by this contumelious 
exclamation of his employer. " Why," replied his 
master^ ^' did you ever do a rape, you ragged scoun- 
drel?" ''No, sir," rejoined our horn-blower} "but 
what of that ? I know I could, if I were to try, and a 
murder too, and a fire— or a gallows cut- throat piece of 
news, at a push: I know I could, sir." 

This was uttered with such a confidence of voice and 
manner, that his masters incredulity was a little 
staggered, and entering into further discourse with him 
upon the subject, he found Caleb better acquainted with 
these matters than he could possibly have believed 
without such evidence. Accordingly he accepted of his 
<^er; and, that he might not feel embarrassed by his 
presence, he left him to himself, desiring him to con-, 
elude what Mr. Prim had begun, and to prepare as 
many other articles as might suggest themselves, till 
there should be sufficient to finish the paper. When 
they were completed, he was to show them to him 
before they were {»-»ted. So saying he quitted the 
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r(K>m> attd Caleb sat down at the desk with all that 
conscioosness of ability by which the greatest things 
are iiiteitpectedly accomplished. There was no time for 
deliberation: so infoking all propitious powers in % 
silent prayer, he took ap the pen^ concluded the rape, 
provided a horrid murder on the borders of Eppiiig 
Forest, and gave an affecting account of a boat that 
was overset between London and Potney-bridge, in 
which were a father, his two daughters, and thre» 
sons» all of whom perished. From a rough calcnlation/ 
however, which he made, he found there was still abottt 
half a column to fill, and he luckily remembered that h^ 
had a poetical effusion in his pocket, which he had 
written the day before ; this, therefore, he resolved to 
use, glad of an opportunity to display his powers both 
in verse and prose. 

He had just finished copying this, when his master 
entered the room, with a sort of dubious expression on 
his countenance, which seemed to denote an expectation 
ot disappointmeut. Caleb arose, and with much self- 
complacency laid before his judge the labours of his 
pen, who, having read them, not only approved of 
them, (and especially of the poetry), but ordered them to 
be immediately c<mveyed up stairs to the compositors^ 
and presented Caleb with five shillings. Nor did the 
testimony of his approbation stop here -, he inquired into 
Caleb's condition, examined him further as to his ea** 
padty^ and at length told him that he might lay aside the 
horn, if he were so disposed, and assist Mr. Ih-im in his 
departoMnt, for which he should have a more libemt 
allowance of salary. Caleb bowed assent to this pro- 
posal, and his master left the room, desiring him to 
correct the proof when it should be ready, and to 
take care of Mr. Prim, who was still snoring on thc^ 
ground. 

Who might now compare with Caleb in happiness } 
Who might not envy the self-complacency with whidi 
he.reiected upon his scheme, and the singularly fell* 
dtous termination of it ? No general who surprises the 
enemy by a well concerted manoeuvre; no minister who 
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obtains a majority against all probability 5 no stock«^ 
jobber who nets cent r per cent, ; no lover who finds his 
mistress in a yielding mood ; no authot who reads his 
praises in reviews -, no patriot who sees a subscription 
fast filling to pay his debts ; no frantic reformer who 
inhales a vast efiiision of stinking breath from the longs 
of those who shout at the harangue they cannot hear 5 no 
political demagogue whom Newgate or the Tower sends 
forth to roaring mobs, who hail their egress ; in shorty 
no human being, however great his happiness, or from 
whatever cause arising, could surpass the thrilling 
ecstasy of Caleb at his advancement. Splendid visions 
of future renown already flitted before his^ncy- and, 
imagination blest, he revelled in the applauses that 
already seemed to attend his steps. His horn, one end 
of v^hich projected from his breeches pocket, he in- 
dignantly drew forth, and, glancing a look of ineffable 
contempt upon it, he bent it across bis knee, and 
threw it out of window : the written placard which was, 
that evening, to have graced the front of his bat, bearing 
on it, in gigantic letters, the words " Important news, 
just arrived — a bloody engagement between the French 
. and Austrians,'* &c; &c. he tore into pieces, and sent 
after the horn : he gartered up his stockings, wiped his 
shoes with his handkerchief, and smoothed his hat with 
his arm 5 arranged his neckcloth, and drank Mr. Prim's 
glass of rum punch in wishing himself joy of his suc- 
cess. Notions of dignity now began to throng upon 
him : he ruminated upon a new suit of clothes, and 
other personal improvements corresponding with his 
present elevation. 

While he was thus busily employed in meditating 
schemes of future elegance, Mr. Prim began to awake f 
the- fiimes of the liquor had spent their force, and he 
opened his eyes with astonishment at beholding himself 
extended on the floor. Caleb assisted him to rise, and 
as soon as he had sufficiently recollected himself he im- 
parted to him all the events that had taken place, and 
the account of which sorely afflicted him. He cursed 
the rum-punch, and abused the Cock and Spectacles 
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with great acrimony, swearing that he would never 
again taste any liquor from that house. When he had thus 
amused himself with invectives for about half an hotir^ 
he begged Caleb to recapitulate all the circumstances, 
which he did with great willingness, and dwelling with 
emphatic earnestness upon his own labours. Mr. Prim 
did not delight to hear of these, and still less did he 
delight to reflect upon Caleb as his future coadjutor. 
There was no remedy, however, and he submitted 
silently to necessity. 

Caleb was indefatigable in qualifying himself for his 
new duties. He made considerable acquisitions in 
second-hand knowledge, which he retailed in a new 
dress. He subscribed to a circulating library, and read 
all the reviews, from which he extracted a miscellaneous 
sort of information, which he dexterously applied to 
many purposes : he could talk of books which he never 
read, and pass opinions which he could not form. He 
studied the various ways of dressing a paragraph, and 
employed his imagination in devising circumstances, 
with great success: he even learned, by degrees, to 
discuss intricate questions of politics, and deal in shrewd 
conjectures upon the designs of ministers. He made 
himself familiar with the jargon of newspaper poli- 
ticians, and wrote very learnedly upon the probable 
issue of a campaign, or the success of a negotiation* 
All the cabinets of Europe were open to his supposi- 
tions 5 and he could anticipate what was preparing, and 
prognosticate what was doing. Though the utmost extent 
of his reading was at this time the Annual' Register, the 
monthly publications, the daily papers, and a few occa- 
sional pamphlets, he could investigate, very profoundly, 
the balance of power, the balance of trac^e, and the balance 
of parties : he could censure the f^ancial schemes of a 
minister, and condemn the illogical speech of a member: 
he could talk of Magna Charta, the Bill ofRighii, 
and the Gloriotts Revolution .* call upon the country to 
defend the constitution, praise an impeachment, and 
abhor a pension ; in short, he became a very useful person, 
and, as his arrogance was at least equal to his igno- 
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e, and his impudence surpassed botfa^ bis coalition 
with Mr. Prim became, at last> so insupportable to tbe 
latter, that he voluntarily resigned his sitnation, and 
Caleb stepped into the yacant seat. 

This traantion from horn-blower to the sub-editor- 
ahip of a newspi^r, did not occupy above six mouths, 
ao n^id was the progress of Caleb in the career of fame ; 
and when he reigned without a riral, he seemed to feel 
tjie highest ambition of his soul gratified* But man is 
never satisfied with the present » and an enterprising 
■ttnd thinks nothing done while there remains any thing 
to do. . Caleb had now more leisure for reading, and 
more means of procuring books. He began, therefore, 
to extend his knowledge, by reading two or three 
aimdgments of the £nglish history, some popular books 
of travels, and a few poetical works. These, together 
with his former course of study, which he still continued, 
and other accidental sources of information, socm made 
him an important person, and he became so conscious 
of his qualifications that he bethought himself of apply- 
ing to the booksellers. Before he adopted this pro- 
ceeding, however, he wrote a work of fiction, com- 
posed during the intervals of business, of which he 
thought highly, and when finished he offered it to a 
publisher, who declined indeed to accept it, Imt was 
srach struck with the title-page, which was as follows t 
''The Sense of Sensibility: a sentimental Series of 
Sorrowis : by Caleb Inkhom, Esqidre, professor of mo^ 
dern languages.*' 

This appendage to his name was what ehjefiy 
attracted the bookseller*s notice, who, being about to 
publish a collection of voyages and travels, thought 
Caleb would be just the man to give a new translation of 
such foreign ones as had established their own reputation. 
An interview was accordingly solicited : Caleb attended : 
the proposition was made, and he accepted it withovt 
hesitation. But the reader may, perhaps, be curious to 
know how such a contract coidd be fnlfilkd by a man 
who knew no lai^age but his own, and-th«^ very im- 
perfectly. It is a question, inde^, which might excite 
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tlie curiosity of any rational man^ sad its solatioa wiM 
excite his wonder^ thougk ke wiii be tempted to adauM 
the invention of Mr. Inkhon. 

Caleb conld form no conception of that deliisacy 
which ip^ould prompt a man to decline an empbyment 
to the discharge of which he was incompetent. H« 
thought it every man's business to detect a knave^ but 
not a knave's business to detect himself. He saw 
thousands in the world who fattened upon the ere* 
dulity of mankind^ and thousands who lived by the prac* 
tice of deception : they had formed no estimate of the 
value of character^ and could have no terrors at the 
contemplation of its loss. To live by any means that 
laughed at the gallowfi^ pillory, whipping, or trans- 
portation, was their aim» and it was Caleb's } and whfm, 
therefore, the bookseller proposed to him a task whidi 
he had no power of executing, it never once occurred to 
him to refuse it. The terms were stipulated, and hit 
single determination was to get the money. When he 
du^d himself a ''professor'* indeed, he did not 
exactly expect such an application, and the assumption 
of the title arose, rather from that vague and aimless 
vanity with which weak minds are apt to be affected, 
than from any deliberate intention of rendering it sub^ 
servient to fniud. But he had not integrity enough to 
recede from roguery when the opportunity presented 
itself 5 so, in his way homewards, after having con-* 
eluded the bargain, he pond^ed upon the means of 
escaping detection, and the plan which he adopted wm 
this. Of the works which he was expected to translate 
there had already been translations by dififerent huids, 
but in too costly a form : Uiese Caleb procured, and, 
sitting down, he copied them off, taking care to invert 
each sentence, and otherwise so to alter the construe- 
tion of the language as to prevent the possibility of 
discovery. Such was the ingenious method he em- 
ployed, and he triumphed, for a while, in the success of 
'his plan, received his hire, and advanced another step 
towards the title of a great literary character. 

During this period, however, he still continued hi« * 
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avocations as sub-editor, till he one day unlackily ven- 
tnred to arraign the conduct of a disting^shed noble- 
man, who had rendered most essential services to the 
state, and whose whole course of life had been one 
unbroken series of great and good actions. The libel 
reached his ears, and he threatened to commence a pro- 
secution against the proprietor x of the paper; but he 
was at lengtji appeased by a public recantation of the 
foul and infamous aspersion, and the dismission of the 
offender. Caleb,, therefore, who had vainly flattered 
himself that his assistance was indispensably necessary, 
found himself suddenly out of employment, with nothing 
to subsist upon but the scanty residue of his wages 3 for 
the bookseller who had engaged him in translating, 
soon discovered his fraudulent practices, and turned 
him off without any ceremony. If one door, however, 
was shut, all were not shut; and a man with impudence 
for his guide will enter where a better man stands 
doubting on the threshold. He bustled up and down 
the town, from bookseller to bookseller, and from news* 
paper-office to newspaper-office, till at last he engaged 
himself to a noted political demagogue who wanted just 
such a man, and he wanted just such a master. Here 
he had liberty to rail without control, and no one 
escaped the virulence of his pen. All that was great, 
and dignified, and virtuous, in the nation, became, 
alternately, the objects of his abusive malice; and 
while his employer reserved to himself the leading 
political discussions of the day, Caleb was at liberty to 
fill up the remaining space with any article he chose, so 
as they were neither liberal, rational, nor manly. The 
public, however, sickened at the repast which was pre- 
pared for them : the paper sunk into insignificance ; 
was at length abolished, and Caleb once more thrown 
upon the world to elect his future means of subsistence. 

He now cultivated the notice of the booksellers more 

assiduously, and was at last engaged by one of them 

' in a compilation, which he executed so much to his 

satisfaction, that he was entrusted with other things* 

All indeed were alike to him. In the course of a few 
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years he wrote three histories of England, one history of 
India^ travels through China, and a voyage to the 
Levant 5 a history of Christy and a system of geo- 
graphy 5 a farriers dictionary^ and a family physician; 
a farmer's encyclopaedia^ and a universal gazetteer^ 
together with a gardener s calendar^ and a new system 
of chemistry. He had as many names as a felon at the 
bar of the Old Bailey^ with half a dozen aliases. 
Sometimes he was the Rev, Thomas Thomson ; then^ 
Walter Topham, florist > sometimes he astonished the 
world with his learning as a plain mister, and some- 
times as an esquire. In shorty he assumed a different 
name with every work^ and seldom used his own.-^ 
Among other speculations he undertook to establish a 
weekly newspaper 3 but notwithstanding he employed 
every art of puffing which modern times have invented 
or improved^ and though he never failed to promise 
every thing that could captivate the fancy> improve the 
morals^ and enlarge the understandings of his readers^ 
there were so ffew who were willing to be captivated^ im- 
proved^ or mentally enlarged^ that his paper lived but 
to die> and he with difficulty extricated himself from 
the embarrassment which its failure occasioned. He 
contrived, however, to earn a very sufficient in- 
come by his numerous and important avocations ; and 
when the reader recollects their multiplicity and value, 
he will not^ surely^ deny him the appellation of a great 
literary character. — Mr, Mudford, 



LOVE AND AGE. 

The night was dark ; the wind olew cold; 

Anacreon, grown morose and old. 
Sat by his fire, feind fed the cheerful flame : 

Sudden the cottage-door expands. 

And, lo ! before him Cupid stands. 
Casts round a friendly glance, and greets him by his 
name. 

VOL. II. I 
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'' What ! is it thou?" the startled sire 

In sullen tone exdaim'd^ while ire 
With crimson flnsb'd bis pale and wrinUed cheek : 

'' Would* St thon again with amorous rage 

Inflame my bosom ? Steel'd by age. 
Vain boy> to pierce my breast thine arrows are too weak. 

^' What seek yon in this desert drear ? 

No smiles or sports inhabit here ; 
Ne'er did these valleys witness dalliance sweet : 

Eternal winter binds the plains ; 

Age in my house despotic reigns ; 
My garden boasts no flower^ my bosom boasts no heat. 

*' Begone ! and seek tbe blooming bower^ 

Where some ripe virgin courts thy power. 
Or bid provoldng dreams flit round her bed : 

On Damon's amorous breast repose } 

Wanton on Chloe's lip of rose. 
Or make her blushing cheek a pillow for thy head. 

*' Be such thy haunts ! These regions cold 
Avoid ! Nor tbink, grown wise and old. 

This hoary bead again thy yoke shall bear : 
Remembering that my fairest years 
By thee were mark'd with sighs and tears, 

I think thy friendship false, and shun the guileful snare. 

'* I have not yet forgot the pains 
^ I felt while bound in Julia s chains ; 
The ardent flames with which my bosom burn d j 

The nights I pass'd deprived of rest ; 

The jealous pangs which rack'd my breast 5^ 
My disappointed hopes, and passion unreturn'd. 

«' Then fly, and curse mine eyes no more ! 

Fly from my peaceful cottage-door! 
No day, no hour, no moment shalt thou stay. 

I know thy falsehood, scorn thy arts. 

Distrust thy smiles, and fear thy darts : 
Traitor, begone, and seek some other to betray I"— 
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** Does age^ old man^ your wits confound V* 

Replied the offended god, and frown'd: 
(His frown was sweet as is the virgin's smile I) 

*^ Do yon to me these words address? 

To me, who do not love yon less> 
Though yon my friendship sooni> and pleasures past 
revile ? 

" If one proud fair you chanced to find> 

A hundred other nymphs were kind^ 
Whose smiles might weU for Julia's frowns atone : 

But such is man ! his partial hand 

Unnumber'd favours writes on sand^ 
But stamps one little fault on solid lasting stone. 

'* Ingrate ! Who led you to the wave. 

At noon where Lesbia loved to lave? 
Who named the bower alone where Daphne lay? 

And who, when Celia shriek'd for aid. 

Bade you with kisses hush the maid? 
What other was't than Love, O false Anacreon, say ! 

" Then you could call me — ' Gentle boy ! 

My only bliss! my source of joy !' 
Then yon could prize me dearer than your soul 5 

Could kiss, and dance me on your knees 3 

And swear, not wine itself would please. 
Had not the lip of Love first touched the flowing bowl ! 

" Must those sweet days return no more ? 

Must I for aye your loss deplore, 
Banish*d your heart, and from your favour driven ? 

Ah no! my fears that smile denies; 

That heaving breast, those sparkling eyes. 
Declare me ever dear, and all my faults forgiven. 

'* Again beloved, esteem'd, caressed, 
Cupid shall in thine arms be press'd. 
Sport on thy knees, or on thy bosom sleep : 
My torch thine age-stnick heart shall warm ; 
My hand pale Winter's rage disarm. 
And Youth and Spring shall here once more their revels 
keep."— 

i2 
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A feather now of golden hue 

He smiling from his pinion drew : 
This to the poet's hand the boy commits ; > 

And straight before Anacreon*8 eyes 

The fairest dreams of fancy rise. 
And round his favonr'd head wild inspiration flits. 

His bosom glows with amorous fire ; 

Eager he grasps the magic lyre ; 
Swift o'er the tuneful chords his Angers move : 

The feather pluck'd from Cupid* s wing 
^ Sweeps the too long neglected string, 
While soft Anacreon sings the power and praise of Love. 

Soon as that name was heard, the woods 
Shook off their snows 5 the melting floods 

Broke their cold chains, and winter fled away. 
Once more the earth was deck'd with flowers 3 
Mild zephyrs breathed through blooming bowers ; 

High towerM the glorious sun, and pour'd the blaze of 
day. 

Attracted by the harmonious sound, 

Sylvans ana fauns the cot surround. 
And curious crowd the minstrel to behold: 

The wood-nymphs haste the spell to prove; 

Eager they run 5 they list, they love, 
And, while they hear the strain, forget the man is old. 

Cupid, to nothing constant long, 

Perch*d on the harp attends the song. 
Or stifles with a kiss the dulcet notes : 

Now on the poet's breast reposes. 

Now. twines bis hoary locks with roses. 
Or, borne on wings of gold, in wanton circle floats. 

Then thus Anacreon : — " I no more 

At other shrines my vows will pour, 
Since Cupid deigns my numbers to inspire : 

From Phoebus or the blue-eyed maid 

Now shall my verse request no aid, 
For Love alone shall be the patron of my lyre. 
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- " In lofty strain of earlier days, 

I spread the king's or hero's praise. 
And struck the martial chords with epic fire : 

But farewell, hero ! farewell, king ! 
^ Your deeds my lips no more shall sing. 
For Love alone shall be the subject of ray lyre." 

M, G. Lewis. 



SIX ANECDOTES. 



THE ABBE BEAUFREMONT. 



ScBY SUR Saone, in the department of the Upper 
Saone, is famouis on account of the magnificent castle, 
formerly possessed by the family of Beaufremont. The 
last of that name was an Abb6 of singular manners. 
Though of infinite pride, he affected to dress in the 
plainest manner, and his pride was gratified by the 
sudden disclosure of his name. Though always fol- 
lowed by numerous servants, stately horses, and bril- 
liant carriages, he loved, in his odd way, to steal often 
from the lustre which attended him. One day, in a 
journey towards Lorraine, dressed almost like a coun- 
try curate, with his cassock trussed up, coarse worsted 
stockings and thick shoes, with a large staff in his 
hand, he had got two or three hours' journey before 
his attendants. He arrives at an inn, and enters the 
kitchen, where his appearance occasioned no great 
sensation. In an upper room, four ofl5cers, petit 
maitres (dandies) belonging to the regiment du Roi, 
were prattling to the servant maids, while they were 
waiting for their dinner, the getting ready of which 
occupied and almost distracted the landlady. The 
Abb^ Beaufremont inquires if there be any one in the 
inn with whom he may dine. . The landlady, looking 
at him over her shoulder^ answers, that there are only 
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four gentlemen in the boase» bat if he will wait alittle> 
some carriers are expected^ with whom he may sit at 
table. Beanfremont^ who saw the probability of an 
adventure in his 8tyle> desires a maid to request per- 
mission from the officers to admit him to their mess. 
The maid goes np and describes the personage ^ and 
wishing to divert themselves at the expense of so odd 
an inmate, the officers consent. . Beaufremont appears^ 
is taken for a country curate^ or a village school* 
master, and is received with epigrams and sneering 
compliments. The malicious AbbS prolongs the mis- 
take by an affected simplicity. They sit down to table 3 
the worst pieces are put on his plate : his niece is 
spoken of ; he is rallied on his gallantries with his ser- 
vant maid : in short, ha is treated with every imper- 
tinence with which such fops abound. His patience 
and the wine increase their rudeness . The dessert comes 
in. The Abbe*s nose was a little long, and it receives 
many a fillip. At length he hears a noise in the yard : 
his equipage has arrived. He steps down on some 
pretext, and returns with three pair of lackeys, each 
armed with a cudgel. " Treat these gentlemen with a 
dance," says he, *' in reward for the hllips given to my 
nose.** Our petits-maitres exclaim warmly, but are 
well cudgelled 3 and the execution being over, the 
Abbe says to them, laughing, " Step down, gentle- 
men, and pay your reckonings and you may boast to' 
your friends that you have dined with the Abbe Beau- 
fremont." 

A JUDGE OF THE DRAMA. 

A grave magistrate, who had never been at a play, 
was induced to go by an assurance that he would be 
highly pleased with Racine's tragedy of Andromache. 
He was very attentive to the play, which concluded 
with the farce of '' The Lawyers.'* On his return he 
met Racine, and said with a great deal of simplicitf* 
'' I am much pleased, sir, with your Andromache : it 
is a very entertaining play ; but I am astonished at its 
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ending so happily. I bad^ at first> some inclination to 
cry 5 but I could not contain myself at the. scene of the 
little dogs> and I laughed in spite of myself.** 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

Chiy de Dail1on> Count de Lude, governor of Poitou, 
was a brave, just^ and disinterested man. Charley IX.> 
whose life he had saved^ offered to indemnify him for 
the loss of 100,000 crowns^ which he had sustained 
in war. *' Sir/* said he, *' your treasury is nearly 
exhausted, and you want your cash for more pressing 
occasions : I can stay.** Henry III. offered him, in 
1580, the government of Brouage and of the country of 
Annis, which he intended to take from St. Luc. Daillon 
refused it. *' How !*' said Henry III., " I know you are 
enemies.**—" So much the more,** replied he, ** ought 
I not to profit by the spoils of a gentleman, who, to my 
knowledge, has served you faithfully, and who, I think, 
does not deserve such a disgrace/* 

LOVE OF JUSTICE. 

A chaplain's place to Queen Louisa de Vaudemont 
being vacant, a man came to beg Scipio de Fiesque's 
interest, and in order to obtain his patronage deli- 
vered to him a charter, which, he said, a lucky chance 
had thrown into his hands. After having attentively 
examined it, M. de Fiesque saw that it was an incon- 
testable record absolutely decisive against himself in a 
considerable law-suit then depending for his estate of 
Lenroux. '* I am going,** said he to the Aan, " to 
write word to my antagonist that he has gained his 
suit, and that I am ready to pay all the costs and 
damages to which I shall be condemned : with my 
letter he shall receive that charter which belongs to 
him, and which you ought to have delivered to him. 
You have thought as iU of me, as I must now think 
of you. — ^Be gone !*' 

• SUPERSTITION. 

The security which Aarungzebe acquired by the de- 
feat of so many formidable rivals, was disturbed from 
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a quarter which added ridicule to danger. In the ter- 
ritory of the prince of Marwar, near the city of Na- 
gar, there lived an old woman^ who was arrived at the 
eightieth year of her age. She possessed a consider- 
able herediitary estate^ and had accumulated^ by penury^ 
a good sum of money. Being seized with a fit of enthu- 
siasnf^ she became all of a sudden prodigal of her 
wealth. Fakirs and sturdy beggars, under a pretence 
of religion^ to the number of five thousand^ gathered 
round her castle, and received her bounty. These 
vagabonds, not satisfied with what the old woman 
bestowed in charity, armed themselves, and, making 
predatory excursions into the country, returned with 
spoil to the house of their patroness^ where they mixed 
intemperance and riot with devotion. . The people, op- 
pressed by these sanctified robbers, rose upon them, but 
they were defeated with great slaughter. 

Repeated disasters of the same kind were at last 
attributed to the power of enchantment. This ridi- 
culous opinion gaining ground, fear became predomi- 
nant in the opponents of the fakirs. The banditti, 
acquiring confidence from their success, burnt and de- 
stroyed the country for many leagues, and surrounded 
the castle of the pretended enchantress with a desert. 
The raja marched a£;ainst them with his native troops, 
but was defeated 5 the collectors of the imperial revenue 
attacked them, but they were forced to give way. A 
report prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the mul- 
titude, that, on a certain day of the moon, the old lady 
used to cook, in the scull of an enemy, a mess composed 
of owls, bats, snakes, lizards, human fiesh, and other 
horrid ingredients, which she distributed to her fol- 
lowers. This abominable meal, it was believed by the 
rabble, had the surprising effect of not only rendering 
them void of all fear themselves^ and inspiring their 
enemies with terror, but even of making them invisible 
in the hour of battle, when they dealt their deadly blows 
around. * 

' Their numbers being now increased to twenty thou- 
sand, this motley army, with an old woman at their 
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head^ directed their maxcb towards the capital. Bis- 
tamia> for that was her name, was a commander full 
of cruelty. She covered her route with murder ahd[ 
devastation^ and hid her rear in the smoke of burning 
villages and towns. Having advanced to Narnoul^ 
about five days* journey from Agra, the collector of 
the revenue in that place opposed her with a force^ 
and was totally defeated. The aflfair was now become 
serious^ and commanded the attention of the emperor. 
He found that the minds of the soldiers were tainted 
with the prejudices of the people, and he thought it 
necessary to combat Bistamia with weapons like her 
own. Sujait was ordered against the rebels. The em- 
peror, in the presence of the army, delivered to that 
general, billets written with his own hand, which were 
said to contain magical incantations. His reputation 
for sanctity was at least equal to that of Bistamia 5 and 
he ordered a billet to be carried on the point of a spear 
•before each squadron, which the soldiers were made to 
believe could counteract the enchantments of the enemy. 
The credulity which induced them to dread the witch- 
craft of the old woman, gave them confidence in the 
pretended charm of Aurungzebe 5 and the result of the 
confidence was their complete success. 

SINGING AT SIGHT. 

" When Handel went through Chester in the year 
1741," says Dr. Burney, ** I was at the public school 
in that city, and very well remember seeing him smoke 
a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange Coffee 
House} for being extremely curious to see so extra- 
ordinary a mail, I watched him narrowly as long as he 
remained at Chester 3 which, on account of the wind 
being unfavourable for his embarking at Parkgate, 
was several days. During this time, he applied to 
Mr. Baker, the organist, my first music-master, to 
4cnow whether there were any choir-men in the cathe- 
dral who could sing at sight, as he wished to prove 
some books that had been hastily transcribed, by 
trying the choruses which he intended to perform 

i5 
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m Ireland. Mr. Baker mentioned some of the most 
likely singers then in Chester, and, among thf rest^ a 
printer of the name of Janson> who had a good bass 
voice, and was one of the best musicians in the choir. 
A time was fixed for. this private rehearsal at the Crdden 
Falcon, where Handel was quartered; bat, alas I on 
trial of the chorus in th^ Messiah, ^Jnd with his 
stripes toe are healed,* poor Janson, after repeated 
attempts, failed so egregioasly, that HandeU after 
swearing in four or five different languages, cried out 
in broken English, ' You shcauntrel ! tit not you dell 
me dat you could sing at soite V — ' Yes, sir,* sud the 
printer, ' and so I can, but not at Jlrst sight.' " 



STUDIES OF A YOUNG REVIEWER. 

[The fi^owkig fragments were found among some loose papen atta- 

. dentaDy left on Sie table of a coffee-house. They are perhapi the 

. exercises of some young Aristarchus, preparatory to his engagmg in 

. the regular fields of criticism. The wnter seems to have studied 

the modem system with success, and to have caught some of the 

more common beauties which distinguish the periodical works of die 

. imsent day. It must be allowed, however, that he has Addicted 

himself to the contemplation of one side of the question only, and 

has J0t ventured on the laudatory style, in which it is at least 

neoessair to understand some of the better qualities of the author 

reviewed.] 

MACBETH, WILLIAM SHAKSPEARG. 

QuARE.— Tragedy or melodrame } 

It consists of a dance of hobgobUns-— the murder of a 
Scotch king— the elevation of a murderer t^ the throne 
. — a ghost with his throat cut from esu* to ear---a lady 
wallung in her chemise — and the murderer's death ! — 
This last is good : poetical justice. The following are 
pleasant specimens of the style. We select theni 
sincerely from the first page alone: 

When the hurly-burly's done, 
' When the battle*a lost and wncu 
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" Hurly-bttrly**— vulgaf— but we kave tao much re- 
8{>ect for ourselves to utter ^ word against itj even to 
express our indignation^ &c. As to the second^ let the 
paradox speak for itseM^^-ffU can. Good — ^Butwe must 
proceed with tins heavy performance. [Here say, if 
your readers knew> &e. all we have to go through^ &c. 
they would compassionate us. 3 

Firtt Witch. I come, Grimalkm. 
Seamd muh. Ftaddock calU— Amm, ftc. 

This seems to be neither more nor less than tne over- 
flowing drivelling nonsense that streams occasionally 
from the crazed heads of poor old imbecile women. 
It would be cruelty towards them to utter a single in- 
vective against it. 

Doubtfully it [the battle] stood, 

As two spent swimmers mat do ding together, 

And choke theb art, &c. 

We shall be happy to offer a moderate reward to any 
young gentleman who will come forward and furnish us 
with a reasonable explanation of this riddle. It is utterly 
beyond onr simple comprehension; and with respect to 
a passage that occurs shortly afterwards^ about a woman 
^ sailing to Aleppo" in a sieve> ** like a rat without a 
tail/' it absolutely confounds our critical faculties. It 
probably relates to some northern superstition^ and may 
be imposing and original to many; bat to us we con- 
fess that it appears to be a simple lump of nonsense 
beaten out and dilated into six lines by a heavier hammer 
than that of Thor. 

Macbeth is a king of Scotland 5 and among other 
valuable sayings we have the following. We are told 
that it has been admired — in Scotland we suppose : 

I dare do aU that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

If kings ever spoke thus^ we may congratnlate oar- 
'selves on the improvement of royal intellects. We need 
only refer our readers to the excellent speeches pro- 
nounced on the opening of parliament to satisfy them 
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(by contrast) how perfectly, barbarous and absnrd were 
the colloquies of these earlier chieftains. Do but ob- 
serve the miserable vanity of the first line^ and the utter 
nonsense of the last. &o, because a man does more 
than becomes him, he becomes — ^no man : he changes 
his sex^ we suppose, or turns beast or blockhead, or 
something equally curious. 

* * * * * * ** *.* 

Mem. — ^Macbeth contrives to see a dagger floating 
about in the air — talks to it by the hour — follows it 
about as though it were a jack-o'-lantern j and in the 
end sticks his knife into his master's tfaroat> in com- 
pliance with the hints of three old women with beards, 
' whom he sees through the suspicious medium of a Scotch 
mist. — Qucere, if whiskey was made in those days ? On 
how sm.all a foundation a tragedy may be built ! — Qtusre, 
may not the caldron have been a private still, and Mac- 
beth an officer of the revenue? 

Welly (here plead fatigue), at last Macbeth gets the 
crown — stalks about with it. on his head like a man in 
Bartholomew fair^ and^ in order to keep his hand in, cuts 
his friend Banquo's throaty and moralizes thereupon.— 
NotCj Banquo's ghost appears, but he, (Macbeth) 
doesn't see it until after he has been drinking freely : 
sees a wood move, '^ we suppose^** under the same mul- 
tiplying and fallacious influence. '' We suppose,'* the 
* last sellable of recorded time^ must mean something or 
others but guare, what? — Congratulate ourselves and 
our readers on coming at the end of the tragedy. Too 
ridiculous for a nursery story : altogether bad : admo- 
nish the author, . and compliment ourselves on our can- 
dour. Usual tertoination. 

^ ^ « « * 

Hamlet, by the same author, is merely the story of an 
unhappy young gentleman, who is allowed (very impro- 
perly) to walk about without his keeper. He raves and 
utters the most incoherent absurdities in the funeral tone 
of an undertaker. We despair of giving even an out- 
line of the tale : indeedf it is put of the reach of com- 
mon perseverance to get through the story at a sitting. 
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There is a heaviness which comes over ns which we are 
too apt to mistake for meditation^ and it is not until 
we wake that we are altogether aware of the pleasing 
soporific which Mr. Hamlet had unconsciously prepared 
for ns. There is another ghost in this tragedy^ who in- 
cautiously chooses to take the air within reach of the 
guns of a garrison. He may thank Mr. Shakspeare 
that he is not demolished — 'branch and root'* — How 
lucky it is that authors are omnipotent with respect to 
their own creations !— A Miss Ophelia (one of the cha- 
racters) goes mad^ because her father dies^ or> because 
she chooses to go mad^ or for some other reason equally 
cogent. She sings songs (like our itinerant market wo- 
men) about lavender and primroses^ &c.^ and han^fs 
herself, it seems^ in order that her brother and Mr. 
Hamlet may fight about her. Her brother (Laertes) 
seems a gallant youngster^ with no more braina than 
may be s^ely ascribed to the head of the family^ and 
being puzzled on Mr. Hamlet's inviting him to ' eat a 
crocodile/ naturally declines making any answ^> but 
fights him instead, with foils tipped with poison. These 
youths kill each other in an ingenious way> by changing 
weapons. — Half the dramatis personae die — some weep 
— some are executed in a summary way— and the 
tragedy and our lethargy terminates at last. 

Some of the other plays of this author call londly for 
castiffation ; more especially a thing called *' The Tem- 
pest, * and a sort of puppet-show, entitled " A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,'* in which poor little unresisting 
creatures of about an inch long are pressed into the 
service of the tragic muse, and utter words as large 
and nonsense as sounding as fools of a larger genius j 
nay, their absurdities are equally imposing — one man ap- 
pears with an ass's head, and inclines one almost to 
credit the doctrine of metempsychosis, and to think that 
he has merely returned to his original deformities. But 
enough. We hope that we have always shown our- 
selves to be the ifriends of true genius ^ but there is a 
spurious quality that in some measure approximates 
itself, which we are anxious at all times to decry. It ' 
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seems to ns to be the case here> aad we bare accordingly 
done our best tawarn the world agidnst deception. 
Many silly people have attained a kind of celebrity for 
a short time, bat posterity will not be long or be easily 
deceived -, and its rewards will be eventually heaped, 
upon those whose pretensions are recognised and ad^ 
justed by common sense.-^0//ier/ MiscMani/. 



LOVE. 
All thoughts^ all passions^ all delights^ 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame^ 
Are all but ministers of Love>; 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o*er again that happy hour. 
When midway on the mount I lay> 
Beside the ruin*d tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene. 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leand against the armed man. 
The, statue of the armed knight; 
She stood and listened to my lay. 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few swrows hath she of her own, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene er I sing 
The song that makes her grieve. 

I play*d a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story*- 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 



I told her of the knight that wojre 

Upon his shidd a bumiii^ brand; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined; and ah ! 

The deep^ the low^ the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's loTe^ 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen*d with a flitting blusbj 

With downcast eyes^ and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me^ that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and lovely knight> 
And that he cross*d the moontain-wood8> 
Nor rested day nor night } - 

That sometimes from the savage den^ 

And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade> 

There came and looked hin^ in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a iiend> 
This miserable knight ! 

And that^ unknowing what he did. 

He leap*d amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land! 

And how she wept and clasp'd his knees j 

.And how she tended him in vain-~ 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man h6 lay. 
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His dying words— but when I reach'd 

That tehderest strain of all the ditty^ 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her sonl with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 

Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve -, 
The music, and the doleful tale> 
The rich and balmy eve i 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

And undistinguishable throng. 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long 5— 

She wept with pity and delight. 

She blushed with love and virgin-shame, , 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stept aside. 

As conscious of my look she stept— 
Then suddenly, with tifadorous eye. 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half*enclosed me with her arms. 

She press'd me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, look*d up. 
And gazed upon my face. 

*Twas partly Love and partly Fear, 

And partly 'twas a bashful art. 
That I might rather feel, than see. 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calm*d her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin-pride. 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 

Coleridge, 
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HALF-PAY : 

A 8CENB IN ST. JAMES's PABK. - 

Peace being proclaimed^ I became an idle man. For 
a time I was delighted with visiting my acquaintances, 
and nominal friends. Novelty (for I had long been 
abroad) increased the pleasure which I experienced in 
viewing domestic objects 5 but a very little time ren- 
dered them uninteresting^ and ennui soon obtained 
possession of me^ blighted every prospect^ and made 
me long once more for the tented fields the changing 
quarters^ the uncertainty of military life, nay, for its 
very dangers. 

Sauntering down the Mall in St. James's Park, and 
ruminating on the past, my thoughts took a successive 
glance at the past and present ; for the past and pre* 
sent form the whole of our life. The past is full of 
regrets 5 the present, generally speaking, is unsatis* 
factory in some shape or other 3 the future (which is 
the third and last state of man), is always fearfuUy ob- 
scure, and awfully beyond our reach. 

Looking on the right and on the left, I espied a nnm* 
ber of military men. The blue ornamented great coat^ 
black silk kerchief round the neck, fixed spur, and dow* 
las trowsers, announced the dismounted dragoon, (for 
although the collegian, the puppy, the counter coxcomb^ 
and the sharper, occasionally ape this dress, the dra- 
goon is discernible to a military eye.) The gray surtont 
and pantaloons, less easy air, and less affected style^ 
showed the infantry officer, reduced, like the former, 
on half-pay, with Wellingtons unspurred. Both had 
issued from first floors in Suffolk- street, back rooms 
about the Adelphi and Strand, or hiding-places in the ' 
suburbs, 

^' Wandering along, not knowing what they sought, 
And whistUng as they went for want of thought'* 

I could easily distinguish the different nations amongst 
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my reduced (not reformed — that is a foreign word, aild 
very foreign from my purpose) brethren in arms. The 
Englishman appeared resigned ^ though not quite satis- 
fied. The Irishman looked doubtful and abroad; he 
was boxing the compass at every moment, hoping that 
a fitvomrable breeze miglit spring up and bring a prize 
in some shape, and, above all, he was erectiAg his crest, 
throwing forward his broad chest, setting off his well- 
proportioned shoulders, and viewing his sinewy legs, 
as much as to say, '' See my proportions ! what rich 
jaaid, frail wife, or easy widow, will fancy me?*' The 
Scotchman seemed to bend to circumstances, to stoop 
to his fate, to throw off the soldier, and to assume the 
citizen and civilian : he looked as if SLgude story, an act 
of politeness, a happy hit, or some unforeseen fortune, 
might ameliorate lus lot. He felt that, in war, and in 
hi» account with mankind, he stood square and unim* 
peached -, and he waited for the turn of fortune*s wheel 
in his favour ; poor, but proud ; humble, but above 
those degrading shifts of existence by which many 
bright and brave men from other countries are ruined. 

Whilst all this ran in my head, and whilst I was con- 
templating the round blue eye, fair hair, independent 
head of paid-off John Bull, — the fine aquiline nose, 
sharp forehead, fiery eye^ projecting lip, dark hair, 
changeful and jealous expression, and somewhat mu- 
tinous countenance of half-pay brother Pat — and the 
cold, white, high-cheek-boned, gray-eyed, yet cour- 
teous, seemly face of cautious Donald or Sandy, placed 
on the reduced establishment, — a scene interesting to 
my feelings casually took place. I beheld a military 
man (evidently such, though in coloured clothes) sitting 
on a bench — ^his back against one arm of it, and his feet 
extended on the seat. 

In front of this tall, thin, recumbent figure, was a 
fine-looking Scottish soldier. Such I knew him to be 
by his physiognomy and by his accent. He wore his 
uniform, but had a round hat on his head, and a thick 
stick under his arm. These are invariable marks of 
discharge, and of bending the weary way homewards. 
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The officer palled out a thin pocket-book^ and> 
taking out a two-pound note from it, be worked it 
about in bis bands as if he fain would have increased 
its weigbt, or as if its lightness vexed him. He looked 
thrice at it, as on a departing friend, then rumpled it, 
and at last put it into the soldier's band, and, heaving 
a sigh, said — '' Charlie, I wish ye weel j tak care o* 
yourselj there's what I owe ye 5 and I wish, man» tbat 
it were mair," The soldier held back. His half-ex- 
tended band dropped as it tried to take the note. He 
bung bis bead, played with bis fingers as if unwilling to 
receive it, and at lengtbf be took it gently, bandied it 
as if it were not bis, eyed it, frowned upon it, and at 
last slowly put it in bis pocket. ^ 

''Many tbanks to ye, sir,** cried be, and still re- 
mained immoveable. ''Ye're ower gude," answered 
he, after a long pause. " Tbanks to you,^' replied the 
officer, with a faltering voice. '* Heaven bless ye, "faintly 
articulated the soldier. He still stood, put his band 
in his pocket, as if to retnm the money, sigbed, sbook 
bis bead — '* Fare ye weel, Charlie," was hastily pro- 
nounced again. Charlie was motionless. '' Ghang awa, 
mun, now,*' cried the officer. Charlie put bis band to 
his hat as if it bad been a cap, stood in a fine sol- 
dierly attitude, faced, wept, and slowly paced off.— 
''Charlie," cried the officer. He returned. "Gude 
luck to ye.*" He extended bis band to him. The man 
seized it eagerly, and went proudly, tearfully, and re- 
gretfully away.' 

I now understood what bad passed : 'twas an officer 
bidding bis last farewell to a faithful soldier. During 
the " pomp Und circumstance of war," discipline for- 
bade familiarity 5 but at a last parting, nature was com- 
manding officer, and pride obeyed. Esteem lirew the 
two brethren in arms nearer together ; and sympathy 
would not permit the superior to part with bis bumble 
deserving comrade, without this last token bf well- 
earned affection. 

Curiosity induced me to follow tbe soldier, and to 
fall into conversation with him. " You seem affected 
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at parting with yonr officer," said I to the private. 
" 'Tis the blackest day o' my life," replied he. «' A' 
the dangers, and hunger, and canld, and hard fighting, 
was naething to this ; he was a right gude officer, as 
kind a maister as ever lived, and as brave a man as 
ever marched. Seven years we shared the same fate 
thegither, slept sometimes in the same bed, that is, on 
onr mother earth, and heeven for a' our curtain 3 and 
now to think that his honour canna afford to keep a 
man (here he passed his hand over his eyes), and that 
we maun part ! Plague on the peace ! I wish Boney 
were let loose again ! I believe it was his last note that 
he gae me 5 would I had ne'er seen it ! I wad sarve him 
for naething, by day and by night, gin he wad keep 
me. But then he's ower prood for that 5 and I darna 
affront him." 

The man's fidelity so pleased me, that I offered him 
a shilling to drink : I was ashamed of it afterwards, al- 
though my motive was good at the time ; for Charlie 
was so full of love for his master, and of soldierly 
pride, that there was no room in his heart for any other 
feeling, no place in his mind for the intrusion even of 
interest. *' Thanks to you, sir," ssdd he ; "I dinna 
want j. but I wish my maister were better off 5 there's 
an unco difference atween him and me." Here he shed 
tears abundantly; and as I could not relieve him in 
any way, I wished him well, and left him. 

I returned down the Mall again : the Scottish officer 
was there, attempting to whistle, and to beat time on 
his boot 3 but there was no mirth in his tune. He 
struck his boot not sportively, but out of temper, and 
sorrow was fully depicted in every line of his features. 

lAterary Gazette, 



A DANDY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

1 CANNOT, perhaps, better exemplify the truth of the 
old proverb, that what is a pillow of thorns to one is a 
bed of loses to another, than by copying litersdly a 
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letter sent me by a young relation^ a very great Ex^ 
^iske, from the Highlands, where I had myself received 
80 much pleasure^ — where the charms of nature ex- 
hausted my eyes, and the warmest hospitality still has 
a claim upon my heart, — where I pored oyer the lake- 
beauties with inexpressible delight, and where I met 
with so much unaffected and genuine kindness, that 
the land of red heather will ever be dear to me, and 
the children of the mountains will always have an ad- 
ditional title to my sympathy and regard. But I must 
come to my E^quisiie*B letter :— 

Dear Unclb,— You advised me to make a tour to 
the Lakes, and be hanged to them. I wish I had never 
gone there. I had further the folly (in imitation of 
your noble example) to visit the Hebrides, where I am 
half starved, and where I have met with such a cata- 
logue of miseries as scarcely ever befell a human being. 
I am embargoed by the rain, am poisoned with vile 
cookery, disgusted with coarse habits, can't get so 
much as a little chicken-hazard to amuse me, nor a 
frail milliner to kill time with, — roads where no cur- 
ricle nor tilbury can pass, and my horses are lame as 
the devil. How I miss Long*s and the Clarendon, the 
Countess in the Rules, and the little Jigur ante ! There 
is not such a thing as an intrigue in these desolate re- 
gions. Ice is unknown but on the top of their cursed 
mountains ! Not a pine-apple for love or money ! No 
theatre! No waltzing! The girls don*t understand 
soft nonsense ! And no one comprehends how to make 
Regent punch. 

The names of the places strangle you to pronounce 
them ! The female wretches of servants go bare-legged ! 
Half the sans culotte men don't speak English 5 and 
those who do are unintelligible ! Besides, all my clothes 
are torn, spoiled, and played the deuce with j and I am 
laughed at wherever 1 go. These fellows are three 
centuries behind us in the St. James's and Bond-street 
cut } and don't know what a dandy is ! My servant is 
made drunk from morning till night, and I am dying of 
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ennui. A pretty name of a place I urn going to to-mor- 
row ! — Acba-de-Shenoch« and Ach-na-craig ! Bj eak- 
neck-place wonld be better. 

But to proceed with my misfortunes. It rained so on 
the road, in my tilbury from Glasgow to Loch Lomond, 
that I could not see it ; and I got so drunk at Mr. 
Mac — 's house, that I saw double at the other lakes, 
and had such a headach, that objects, whether by land 
or water, swam equally before my eyes. Besides, I 
was so much out of humour with all the world, that I 
swore that every thing was frightful. I embarked in a 
beastly cock-boat from Oban, and was almost sunk by 
the way. In addition to losing my puzzle-ring betwixt 
the landing place and your friend's house, I lamed one 
' of my horses in their perilous and almost inaccessible 
tracks, which they calf roads, and was laughed at by a 
bare-bottomed scoundrel, and called a Molly and a DM 
to boot. I lost my hat with the high wind, and have 
been forced to wear my travelling cap ever since. I 
dare say that my hat wiU be picked up and preserved 
as a curiosity; for there is not another made by Artis 
in the whole place. 

I was so wet on arriving, that I called for either Cu- 
ragoa, Maraspuina, or Noyeau. Not a drop to be had ! 
But my host almost choked me with a confounded li- 
quid which he called hoUentosh (fairntosh) and which 
is a compound of fire and smoke — ^fire as to its terrible 
heat ana strength, and smoke as to its offensive smell. 
I had scarcely recovered from the agonies of this 
drug, when dinner was announced. Dinner at four 
o'clock ! ! ! how barbarous ! just about a man of fashion's 
breakfast time ! Then we had no delicious soup, no iced 
wines, no made dishes, nothing but the coarsest and 
most vulgar fare. I sat behind a huge mountain of 
beef, which made me imperceptible to the other side 
of the table ! There was a ham too, from which Jids 
were cut as thick as a schoolboy's bread and butter, 
instead of beinff as thin as a wafer ! Two pair of fowls ! 
Monstrous ! I hoped to have fared better with what 
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they called venison ;, but I had nearly lost a couple of 
teeth in the attempt^ the vile animal being as tongh 
as a dead donkey^ though they said it was a wild roe 
(I wish Richard Roe was choked with him) which our 
host shot with his rifle a few days before. Then the 
lady of t^e house proposed ale to me with some cheese ! 
ana there was no other wine but vulgar blackstrap and 
Madeira, with a solitary bottle of ^ad claret, out of 
compliment to me. Indeed no claret but Lafitte is 
worth a man s drinking. 

After dinner the barbarians drank toasts ! whilst 
some of the young folks went into an adjacent room 
and danced reels, like mad people. I proposed a round 
at Faro, or even at Quinze, for I am awake ^ but the 
cautious Scotchman would not touch a card. One fel- 
low sung a song in Gaelic, which was^ as odious as in- 
comprehensible to me i and they forced me to continue 
hard drinking until midnight. The next day they 
brought an amazing turn-out of broiled fish and honey, 
and marmalade and eggs, with tea and coffee, for break- 
fast i but the vulgarity of the scene, the rude health 
of the ladies, and the more rustic unpolished appe- 
tites of the men, quite sickened me. Some of the 
party swallowed bumpers of the liquid fire after break- 
fast. I took one cup of tea with some brandy in it, 
and eat about a quarter of an inch of their dry toast, 
which smelt of turf smoke. 

I endeavoured to ascend some rugged mountains 
after breakfast, in order to shoot grouse ) but my stay- 
lace gave way^ my morocco boots burst, and my dowlas 
trowsers got wet through. I returned faint and almost 
breathless, when my overkind indelicate host had the 
impudence to propose a glass of this essence of smoke 
as a restorative, and to put me into petticoats until my 
trowsers were dried, holding out to me a vile worsted, 
tartan, scrubbed kilt of his grandfather* s, which he told 
me, by way of a recommendation, had been in four 
battles. On the third day we risked our lives in a crazy 
rickety boat, and were half drowned in attempting 
to see lona and StaffiBi^—two trampery islands 5 the one 
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a ci'^levant royal buri&l-gronnd^ the other not worth 
observation. A pretty notion to bring a man to see 
rains and tombs ! as if one could not get agreeable 
ruins enough in London. Who would go to see tombs 
who could find any livelier amusement in the world } 

The bread fell short one day, and my horses and my- 
self were both fed on oats. Moreover, I have had a fall 
in one of their viUanous roads, and have torn my tunic, 
so that I should be obliged to wear an evening frock, 
could I go out, which would be like a cit or a trades- 
man. The beast of a washerwoman, too, has spoiled 
half a dozen of my cravats. She does not know how to 
starch them, and has torn off the strings destined to be 
tied behind. The moment that the weather clears up, 
I shall quit this prison, where I am the laughing-stock 
of the profanum vulgus; and I heartily regret ever 
having left Bond-street, or having turned my face to- 
wards the Highlands, and particularly her savage isles, 
where I have not seen a tree in a week. 

P. S. — ^Might I trouble you to tell my man to get me 
a new Cumberland corset ? I am as lean as my grey- 
hound. None of my clothes will fit me ; and had I not 
lived upon moor-fowl, Madeira, and biscuit, I should 
have been famished. 

Thus ended my Exquisite's epistle. I doubt not but 
that he was the laughing-stock of the island, as he 
must have exhibited a striking contrast to the robust 
inhabitants. However, when / visited these parts, I 
came away lustier than I went 5 and had only to com- 
plain of too much hospitality shown to— — 

Literary Gazette, 



A GHOST STORY. 

(from WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY.) 

The following Ghost Story must be known in some 
shape or another to the most of our readers > but not 
many, perhaps, are aware how long it has been upon 
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record. The foUowiog are the words^ a little abridged^ 
of William of Malmesbary^ written in the 1 2th century^ 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. 

" There were in that city (Nantes) two ecclesiastics 
ordained, ere their years allowed, to be priests, the 
bishop yielding the same rather to favour than to desert 
of a* fair life 3 at last, the woeful ending of the one in- 
structed the survivor how their road went sheer to hell. 
But so far as the science of letters they were excellently 
taught, and from very tender infancy so joined in plea- 
sant friendship, that they would have adventured peril 
of life for one another. Wherefore one day, in more 
than wonted overflowing of mind, they thus secretly 
spake i-T-That for many years they, now in study of 
letters, now in worldly cares, had exercised their minds, 
and had found no satisfaction, intent rather amiss than 
aright. .Meanwhile the day draweth on which shall 
sever their loves 5 wherefore they should prevent this, 
and provide that the same faith which had joined them 
living go with the first dying unto the kingdom of the 
dead. They compact, therefore, that whichsoever shall 
Arst depart shall certainly, within thirty days, appear 
to the survivor, waking or sleeping, and declare to him 
if it be as the Platonists hold, that death extinguisheth 
not the mind, but restores it as released out of prison 
unto its origin, God ; if not, then must faith be given 
to the sect of the Epicureans, who believe that the soul, 
loosed from the body, vanisheth into air. To this was 
their faith plighted, and in their daily discourses the 
same oath oftentimes renewed ; nor was it long before 
death suddenly taketh one of them away. The other 
remained,, and- thought with much seriousness of the 
promise, expecting momently that his friend shall come 
during the thirty days ; which being spent, giving up 
his hope, he tumeth himself to other business, when 
suddenly the other stood beside him, being awake, and 
goi^g about some work, pale, and with a countenance 
such as is of the dying while the spitit passeth away. 
Then the dead first accosts the living, who spake not— 
' Knowest thou me V he said. ' I know thee,' he made 

VOL. II. K 
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answer; 'and I am not troubled at thy unwonted pre- 
sence 80 much as I am in wonder of thy long absence/ 
But he having excused his delay—* At last/ said he, 'I 
come 5 and my coming, if thou wilt, dear friend, shall 
be profitable to thee ; but to me utterly fruitless, whose 
sentence is pronounced into eternal panishment.' And 
when the living man, for redempti<m of the dead, would 
promise to bestow all his substance on monasteries, and 
on the poor, and himself to spend nights and days in 
fastings and prayers, * It is fixed,* quoth he, ' that I 
have said ; for the judgments of jGod are without re- 
penting^ by which I am plunged into the sulphureous 
gulf of hell. My doom is everlasting — my pains 
eternal and innumerable, though all the whole world 
should seek remedy. And that thou mayest understand 
something of my infinite sufferings,' stretching out his 
hand, distilling with an ulcerous sore 5 'lo!* he said, 
' one of the least : doth it seem to thee light V Ajnd the 
other replying that it seemed to him light, he, bending 
his fingers, cast three drops upon him of that trickling 
gore ; whereof two touching the temples, and one the 
forehead, entered skin and flesh as with fiery cautery, 
making wounds that might hold a nut. He by a cry 
testifying the greatness of the anguish — 'This,* md 
the dead, * shall be to thee, as long as thou shalt live, 
an admonishment of my great punishment ^ and, if thou 
slight it not, of thy own deliverance.' He then enjoined 
him (as the historian goes on to relate) to proceed 
forthwith to Rennes, and there to take the habit of a 
monk under the holy Melanius/ And the other appear- 
ing still to hesitate, the dead, cum oculi vigore peri- 
stringens, bade him, if he doubted, ' to read these 
letters;' and opening his hand, showed him written on 
it thanks, addressed by Satan and his whole crew, to 
every ecclesiastical society; because they neglected n<^ 
thing of their own pleasures, and suffered such numbers 
of souls to go down to hell, through the decay of preaching, 
as former ages hadtiever beheld. The sinner was over- 
come — distributed all his property to churches and the 
poor — took the hAhit under St. Melanius— ^nd became 
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aa eminent example to all, not only of a wonderfiil con-? 
yersion, but of a holy conversation to the end of life." 

Blackvyood^s Magazine, 



THE SPECTRE BRIDE. 

The castle of Herns wolf, at the close of the year 
1665> was the resort of fashion and gaiety. The baron 
' of that name was the 'most powerful nobleman in Ger- 
many, and equally celebrated for the patriotic achieve- 
ments of his sons, and the beauty of his only daughter. 
The estate of Hernswolf, which was situated in the 
centre of the Black Forest, had been given to one of 
his ancestors by the gratitude of the nation, and de- 
scended with other hereditary possessions to the family 
of the present owner. It was a castellated, Gothic 
mansion, built according to the fashion of the times, in 
the grandest style of architecture, and consisted prin- 
cipally of dark winding corridors, and vaulted tapestry 
rooms, magnificent indeed in their size, but ill-suited 
to private comfort, from the very circumstance of their 
dreary magnitude. A dark grove of pine and n^ountain- 
ash encompassed the castle on every side, and threw an 
aspect of gloom around the scene, which was seldom 

enlivened by the cheering sunshine of heaven. 

^ * * * * * 

The castle bells rung out a merry peal at the ap- 
proach of a winter twilight, and the warder was sta- 
tioned with his retinue on the battlements, to announce 
the arrival of the company who were invited to share 
the limnsements that reigned within the walls^ The 
Lady Clotilds^ the baron's only daughter, had but just 
attained her seventeenth year, and a brilliant assembly 
was invited to celebrate the birth-day. The large 
vaulted apartments were thrown open for the reception 
of the numerous guests, and the gaieties of the evening 
bad scarcely commenced, when the clock from the dun- 

k2 
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geon tower was heard to strike with unusaal solemDity^ 
and on the instant a tall, stranger^ arrayed in a dee]^ 
suit of black, made his appearance in the ball-room* 
He bowed courteously on every side, but was received 
by all with the strictest reserve. No one knew who he 
was or whence he came } but it was evident, from his 
appearance, that he was a nobleman of the first rank, 
and though his introduction was accepted with distrust, 
he was treated by all with respect. He addressed him- 
self particularly to the daughter of the baron, and was 
so intelligent in his ren^arks, so lively in his sallies, 
and BO fascinating in his address, that he quickly in- 
terested the feelings of his young and sensitive auditor. 
In fine, after some hesitation on the part of the host^ 
who, with the rest of the company, was unable to ap- 
proach the stranger with indifference, he was requested 
to remain a few days at the castle, an invitation which 
was cheerfully accepted. 

The dead of night drew on, and when all had re- 
tired to rest, the dull-heavy bell was heard swinging ta 
and fro in the gray tower, though there was scarcely a 
breath to move the forest trees. Many of the guests, 
when they met the next morning at the breakfast table, 
averred that there had been sounds as of the most hea- 
venly music, while all persisted in affirming that they 
had heard awful noises, proceeding, as it seemed, from 
the apartment which the stranger at that time occupied. 
He soon, however, made his appearance at the break- 
fast circle, and when the circumstances of the preceding 
night were alluded to, a dark smile of unutterable mean- 
ing played round his saturnine feaWes, and relapsed 
into an expression of the deepest melancholy. He ad- 
dressed his conversation principally to Clotilda, and 
when he talked of the different climes he had visited, of 
the sunny regions of Italy, where the very air breather 
the fragrance of flowers, and the summer breeze sigh» 
over a land of sweets } when he spoke to her of those 
delicious countries, where the smile of the dayrsinka 
into the softer beauty of the night, and the lovelinesa 
of heaven is never for an instant obscured, he dreiir 
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tears of regret from the bosom of bis fair auditor, and 
for the first time she regretted that she was yet at 
home. 

Days rolled on, and every moment increased the 
fervour of the inexplicable sentiments with which the 
stranger had inspired her. He never discoursed of 
love 5 bat he looked it in his language, in his manner, in 
the insinuating tones of his voice, and in the slumber- 
ing softness of his smile; and when he found that he 
had succeeded in inspiring her with' favourable senti- 
ments towards him, a sneer of the most diabolical mean- 
ing spoke for an instant, and died again on his dark- 
featured countenance. When he met her in the com- 
pany of her parents, he was at once respectful and sub- 
missive, and it was only when alone with her, in her 
rambles through the dark recesses of the forest, that he 
assumed the guise of the more impassioned admirer. 

As he was sitting one evening with the Baron in the 
Wjunscoted apartment of the library, the conversation 
happened to turn upon supernatural agency. Tlie 
stranger remained reserved and mysterious during the 
discussion $ but when the Baron in a jocular manner 
denied the existence of spirits, and satirically invoked 
their appearance, his eyes glowed with unearthly lustre, 
and Yds form seemed to dilate to more than its natursd 
dimensions. When the conversation had ceased, a fear- 
ful pause of a few seconds occurred, and a chorus of 
celestial harmony was heard pealing through the dark 
forest glade. All were entranced with delight, but the 
stranger was disturbed and gloomy 5 he looked at his 
noble host with compassion, and something like a tear 
swam in his dark eye. After the lapse of a few seconds, 
the music died gently in the distance, and all was hushed 
as before. The Baron soon after quitted the apartment, 
and was followed almost immediately by the stranger« 
He had not been long absent, when an awful noise, as 
0f a person in the agonies of death, was heard, and the 
Baron was discovered stretched dead along the corridors. 
His countenance was convulsed with pain, and (he gripe 
^f a human hand was visible on his blacke* .d throat. 
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The alarm was instantly given^ the castle searched in 
every direction^ but the stranger was seen no more. 
The body of the Baron> in the mean time, was quietly 
committed to the earth, and the remembrance of the 
dreadful transaction recalled but as a thing that once 
was. 

♦ « « ~ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

After the departure of the 8tranger> who had indeed 
fascinated her very senses, the spirits of the gentle 
Ootilda evidently declined. She loved to walk early 
and late in the walks that he had once frequented ; to 
recall his last words; to dwell on his honied smile; 
and wander to the spot where she had once discoursed 
with him, of love, ^he avoided all society, and never 
seemed to be happy but when left alone in the solitude 
of her chamber. It was then that she gave vent to hev 
affliction in tears } and the love that the pride of maiden 
modesty concealed in public, burst forth in the hours of 
privacy. So beauteous, yet so resigned was the fair 
mourner, that she seemed already an angel freed from 
the trammels of the world, and prepar^ to take her 
flight to heaven. 

As she was one summer evening rambling to the 
sequestered spot that had been selected as her favourite 
residence, a slow step advanced towards her. She 
turned round, and to her infinite surprise discovered 
the stranger. He stepped gaily to her side, and com- 
menced an animated conversation* '' You left me,** 
exclaimed the delighted girl, '^ and I thought all hap* 
piness was fled from me for ever $ but you return, and 
shall we not again be happy V* — " Happy !" replied the 
stranger, with a scornful burst oCderision $ " can I ever 
be happy again ? — can the — ^but excuse this agitation^ my 
love, and impute it to the pleasure I experience at our 
meeting. Oh ! I have many thiugs to tell yon ;— ay I 
and many kind words to receive ; is it not so, sweet 
one ? Come, tell me truly, have you been happy in my 
absence ? No 1 I see in that sunlcen eye, in that pallid 
cheek, that the poor wanderer has at least gained some 
slight interest in the heart of his beloved. I have roamed 
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to other diaies ; I have seen other nations ; I have met 
with other female8> beautifal and accomplished; but I 
have met with but one angel, and she is here before me« 
Accept this simple- offering of my affection, dearest,** 
conUnned the stranger, plocking a heath-rose from its 
stem 5 '^ it is beautiful as the wild flowers that deck thy 
hair, and sweet as is the l6ve I bear thee/* *' It is sweet, 
indeed," replied Clotilda ; *^ but its sweetness must wither 
ere night closes around. It is beautiful, but its beauty 
is short-lived, as the love evinced by man. Let not this, 
then, be the type of thy attachment* Bring me the de- 
licate evergreen, the sweet flower that blossoms through- 
out the year ; and I will say, as I wreathe it in my hair. 
The violets have bloomed and died— the roses have 
flourished and decayed y but the evergreen is still young, 
and so is the love of my wanderer. Friend of my heart ! 
—you will not — cannot desert me. 1 live but in you j 
yon are my hopes, my thoughts, my existence itself ^ 
and if I lose you, I lose my all*—- 1 was but a solitary 
wild flower in the wilderness of nature, until you trans* 
planted me to a more genial soil 5 and can you now 
break the fond heart you hrst taught to glow with 
passion V'—'* Speak not thus,** returned the stranger 3 
'* it rends my very soul to hear you ; — Cleave me — forget 
me — avoid me for ever — or your eternal ruin must en- 
sue. I am a thing abandoned of God and man— and did 
you but see the seared heart that scarcely beats withiti 
this moving mass of deformity, you would flee me as 
you would an adder in your path. Here is my heart, 
love: feel how cold it is ; there is no pulse that betrays 
its emotion ; for all is chilled and dead as the friends 
1 once knew.*'*—'' You are unhappy, love, and your 
poor Clotilda shall stay to succour you. Think not I 
can abandon thee in thy misfortunes. No! I will 
wander with thee through the wide world, and be thy 
servant, thy slavf , if thou wilt have it so. I will 
shield thee from the night winds, that they blow not 
too roughly on thy unprotected head. I will defend 
thee from the tempest that howls around ; and though 
the cold world may devote thy name to scorn — ^thoogh 
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friends may fall off, and associates wither in the grave, 
there shall be one fond heart who shall love thee better 
in thy misfortane, and cherish thee^ bless thee still." 
She ceased, and her blue eye swam in tears, as she 
turned it, glistening with affection, towards the stranger. 
He averted his head fi-om her gaze, and a scomfal sneer 
of the darkest, the deadliest malice passed over his fine 
countenance. In an instant the expression subsided 5 
his fixed glassy eye resumed its unearthly chillness, and 
he tamed once again to his companion. '* It is the hour 
of sunset," he exclaimed j "the soft, the beauteous hour, 
when the hearts of lovers are happy, and nature smiles 
in unison with theii feelings ; but to me it will smile 
no longer. Ere the morrow dawns I shall be far; very 
far, from the home of my beloved — from the scenes 
where my heart is enshrined, as in a sepulchre. But 
must I leave thee, sweetest flower of the wilderness, to 
he the sport of the whirlwind, the prey of the moun- 
tain blast ?" — *' No, we will not part," replied the im- 
passioned girl : " where thou goest, tvUl I go; thy home 
shaU be my home; and thy god shall be my god,*'^^ 
'* Swear it," resumed the stranger, wildly grasping her 
by the hand 3 " swear to the fearful oath I shall dictate." 
He then desired her to kneel, and holding his right 
hand -in a menacing attitude towards heaven, and 
throwing back his dark raven locks, exclaimed, with 
the ghastly smile of an incarnate fiend, *' May the 
curses of an offended God, if such indeed there be," he 
continued, in a strain of the bitterest irony, " haunt 
thee, cling to thee for ever — ^in the tempest and in the 
calm, in the day and in the night, in sickness and in 
sorrow, in life and in death, shouldst thou swerve from 
the promise thou hast here made to be mine ! May the 
dark spirits of the damned howl in thine ears the 
accursed chorus of fiends ! May despair rack thy bosom 
with the quenchless Hames of hell! May thy soul be as 
the lazar-house of corruption, where the ghost of de*» 
parted pleasure sits enshrined, as in a grave-^where 
the hundred-headed worm never dies — ^where the fire is 
never extinguished !. May a spirit of evil lord it over 
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thy brow, and proclaim^ as then passest by^ ' This is 
TAB ABANDONED OP GoD AND MAN*— nMy fearfol spectres 
haunt thee in the night season — may thy dearest friends 
drop day by day into the grave, and curse thee with 
their dying breath-— may all that is most horrible in 
homan nature, more solemn than language can frame, 
or lips can utter,— may this, and more than this, be thy 
eternal portion, shouldEst thou violate the oath that thou 
hast taken !** He ceased :— hardly knowing what she did, 
the terrified girl acceded to the awful adjuration, and 
promised eternal fidelity to him who was henceforth to 
be her lord. " Spirits of the damned, I thank thee for 
thine assistance !'' shouted the stranger : '^ I have wooed 
my fair bride bravely. She is mine — mine for ever — 
Ay, body and soul, both mine 5 mine in life, and mine 
in death. What ! in tears, my sweet one, ere yet the 
honey- moon is past? Why! indeed thou hast cause for 
weepings bat when next we meet, we shall meet to 
sign the nuptial bond/* He then imprinted a cold 
salute on the cheek of his young bride, and softening- 
down the unutterable horrors of his countenance, re- 
quested her to meet him at eight o'clock on the ensuing 
evening, in the chapel adjoining to the castle of Herns- 
wolf. She turned round'to him with a burning sigh, as 
if to implore protection from himself, — but the stranger 
was gone. 

On entering the castle, she was observed to be im-^ 
pressed with a sense of the deepest melancholy. Her 
rdations vainly endeavoured to ascertain the cause of 
her uneasiness; but the tremendous oath she had sworn 
completely paralysed her faculties, and she was fearful 
of betraying herself by even the slightest intonation of 
her voice, or the least variable expression of her counte^ 
nance. When the evening was concluded, the family 
retired to rest ; but Clotilda, who wtA unable to take 
repose from the restlessness of her disposition, requested 
permission to remain alone in the library Uiat adjoined 
her apartment. 

All was now deep midnight; every domestic had 
long since retired to rest, and the only Sound that 

k5 
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could be distingQished was tke sttllen howl of tiie ban^ 
d(^ as be bay^ the waning moon* Clotilda reaiained 
in the library in an attitude of deep meditation. The 
lafup that burnt on the table where she sat was dying 
away, and the lower end of the apartment was already 
more than half obscured. The clock from the northern 
angle of the castle tolled out the hoar of twelre, and 
the sound echoed dismally in the solemn stillness of the 
night. Suddenly the oaken door at the farther end of 
the room was gently lifted on its latch> and a bloodless 
figure, apparelled in the habiliments of the grave, ad- 
vanced slowly up the apartment. No sound heralded 
its approach, as it moved with noiseless steps to the 
table where the lady was stationed. She did not at first 
perceiye it, till she felt a deUth-cold hand fast grasped 
in her, own, and heard a solmnn voice whisper in her 
ear, " Clotilda !** She looked up, — a dark figure was 
striding beside her; she endeavoured to scream, but 
her voice was unequal to the exertion. Her eye was 
fixed, as if by magic on the form, which slowly re* 
moved the garb that concealed its countenance, and 
disclosed the livid eyes and skeleton shape of-r-^ier 
father. It seemed to gaze on her with pity and regret, 
and mournfully exclaimed — *' Clotilda, the dresses and 
the servants are ready, the church bell has tolled, and the 
priest is at the altar, — but where is the affianced bride ^ 
There is room for her in the grave, and to-morrow ahall 
she be with me." — " To-morrow!" faltered out t\m 
distracted girl. ^' The spirits of hell have rtt^tered 
it, and to-morrow must the bond be cancdfted. * The 
figure ceased— slowly retired, and was soon lost in the 
obscurity of distance. 

The moming^evening — arrived } and already as the 
hall clock struck eight, Clotilda was on her road to the 
chapeL It was a dark, gloomy night ; thick masses of 
du,n clouds sailed across the firmament, and the roar of 
the winter wind echoed awfully through the forest trees. 
She reached the appointed place : a fi^e was in waiting 
for her — ^it advanced— and discove^ the feiitares of 
the stranger. '* Why! this is well, my sweet bride," 
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he exclaimed^ with a sneer ; ** and well will I repay thy 
fonedness. Follow me.** They proceeded together ia 
silence through the winding avenues of the chapel> until 
they, reached the adjoining cemetery. Here they paused 
for an instant; and the stranger, in a softened tone> 
said> ^' but one hour more, and the struggle will be over. 
And yet this heart of incarnate malice can feel, when it 
devotes so young, so pure a spirit to the grave. But it 
must — it must be," he proceeded, as the memory of her 
past love rushed on her mind ^ '^ for the fiend whom I 
obey has so willed it. Poor girl, I am leading thee in- 
deed to our nuptials -, but the priest will be deaths thy 
parents the mouldering skeletons that rot in heaps 
around; and the witnesses of our union, the lazy 
worms that I'evel on the carious bones of the dead. 
Come, my young bride, the priest is impatient for his 
victim.*' As they proceeded, a dim blue light moved 
swiftly before thenii and displayed at the extremity of 
the cburcbyard the portals of a vault. It was open« 
and they entered it in silence. The hollow wind came 
rushing through the gloomy abode of the dead ; and on 
every side were piled the mouldering remnants of coffins, 
which dropped piece by piece upon the damp earth. 
Every step they took was on a dead body ; and the 
bleached bones rattled horribly beneath their feet. In 
the centre of the vault rose a heap of unburied skeleton^ 
. whereon was seated a figure too awful even for the 
darkest imagination to conceive. As they approached 
it, the hollow vault rung with a hellish peal of laught^ ^ 
a»d every mouldering corpse seemed endued with un^ 
earthly life. The strai»ger {>aused, and as he grasped 
his victim in his hand, one sigh burst from his heart— « 
one tear glistened in his eye. It was but for an in*^ 
stant; the figure frowned awfully at his Tacillation* 
and waved his gaunt hand. 

The .stranger advanced } he made certain mystic 
circles in the air, uttered unearthly words, and paused 
tn excess pf terror. On a sudden he raised bis voice» 
and wildly exclaimed— -!^ Spouse of the spirit of dark:* 
ness, a few moments are yet thbeji that thou mayest 
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know to whom thou hast consigned thyself. I am the 
undying spirit of the wretch who cnrsed his Saviour on 
the cross. He looked at me in the closing hour of his 
existence, and that look hath not yet passed away, for 
I am cursed above all on earth. I am eternally con- 
demned to hell ! and must cater for ray master's taste 
Ull the world is parched as is a scroll, and the heavens 
and the earth have passed away. I am he of whom then 
mayest have read, and of whose feats thou mayest have 
heard. A miUion souls has my master condemned 
me to ensnare, and then my penance is accomplished, 
and I may know the repose of the grave. Thou art the 
thousandth soul that 1 have damned. I saw thee in 
thine hour of purity, and I marked thee at once for my 
own. Thy father did I murder for his temerity, and 
permitted to warn thee of thy fate $ ^nd thyself have 
I beguiled for thy simplicity. Ha! the spell works 
bravely, and thou shalt soon see, my sweet one, to 
whom thou hast linked thine undying fortunes, for as 
long as the seasons shall move on their course of nature 
— ^as long as the lightning shall flash, and the thunders 
roll, thy penance shall be eternal. Look below ! and 
see to what thou art destined. She looked^-^the vault 
split in a thousand different directions j the earth 
yawned asunder ; and the roar of mighty waters was 
heard. A living ocean of molten fire glowed in the 
abyss beneath her, and blending with the shrieks of 
the damned, and the triumphant shouts of the fiends, 
tendered horror more horrible than imagination ^ Ten 
million of souls were writhing in the fiery flames, and 
as the boiling billows dashed them against the blackened 
rocks of adamant, they cursed with the blasphemies of 
despair ; and each curse echoed in thunder across the 
wave. The stranger rushed towards his victim. For 
an instant he held her over the burning marl, looked 
fondly in her face, and wept as he were a child. This 
was but the impulse of a moment 3 again h^ grasped 
her in his arms, dashed her from him with fiiry; and as 
her last parting glance was cast in kindness on his face 
shouted aloud, '* Not mine is the crime, but the religion 
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that thou professest $ for is it not sa^ that there is a 
fire of eternity prepared for the souls of the wicked ; 
and hast thou not incurred its tormmitB ?" She, poot 
sirl, heard not, heeded not the shouts of the blasphemer* 
Her delicate fonu bounded from rock to rock, over 
hiilow, and over foam : as she fell, the ocean lashed 
itself as it were in triumph to receive her soul, and as 
she sunk deep in the burning marl, ten thousand voices 
reverberated from the bottomless abyss, '* Spirit of 
evil! here indeed is an eternity of torments prepared 
for thee -, for here the worm never dies, and the fire is 
mever quenched." 

****** 



MASANIELLO, THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 

History affords not a more singular instance of the 
powerful influence which a man of spirit, aided. with a 
little natural genius and vivacity, may at once acquire 
over a multitude, and finally over a whole state, than 
that of Thomaso Aniello, commonly called Masaniello^ 
a fisherman of Naples, and the leader of an insurrection 
against the house of Austria, in the year 1 647% 

The Neapolitans had submitted to the heavy impost 
of Philip the Fourth without repining, till, by an ad* 
ditional tax laid upon fruit, the chief support of Uie 
poorer Italians, their resentments burst into outrage. 

Masaniello was a sprightly, active, humorous fel* 
low> with short cropped hair, a mariner's cap gene^- 
raUv on his head, and about twenty-four years of age. 
Living in the market-place, he was every day a witneSf 
to the disputes between the fruit sellers and the re- 
venue (^cers, and by repeated acts of oppression 
gradually became an enemy to the Spanish govern- 
laent. Throwing up his cap, as was his general custom 
wh€^ any thing provoked him, he swore^ '^ that if only 
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two or three faetrty fellovs woald join him^ he wovld 
soon pot an end to the tyranny of snch rascsls/* 

A circamstance ooeorred which violently inflamed 
his discontent. Stimulated by poverty, and with a de* 
8^ to' evade the impost, his wife had been detected 
in secreting provisions : for this offence she was com* 
Mitted to prison, and a larger sum than he could affmrd 
being demanded, before the officers would set her at 
liberty, Masaniello was obliged to sell his goods to 
raise the money; He rushed directly to a quarter of 
the town where a toll-house had been erected, and 
where a mixed multitude was already assembled, crying 
out, as he passed along, ** we will no lodger be b^ts 
of burden: God gives us plenty, but our governors 
give us famine/* 

The loudness of his voice, and the violence of his 
rage, attracted general notice} but when he related 
what had happened, universal and bitter execn^tions 
burst forth against the regent of the city. An officer, 
oaUed an elect of the people, arriving with his attend- 
ants to disperse them, was attacked with a shower of 
•tOBes, and narrowly escaped bmng torn to pieces. 

Seeing that the mob was ripe for mischief, and pot« 
WBsing that species of rude eloquence, which repeated 
injury and strong feeling frequently inspire, Masaniello 
suddenly leaped upon a fruit-stall, and thus addressed 
the efxasperated crowd. 

^* Rejoice, my dear companions and countrymen : 
nve thanks to God, and the most gracious virgin of 
Gamine, that the hour of your deliverance draws nxtari 
a poor bape«footed fisherman shall, like another Moses^ 
rdease the Israelites horn the cruel yoke of Pharoah : 
Sit, Peter, who rescued the city of Rome from tiie 
slavery of the devil, ^as himself a poor fisherman. 

'' If we are courageous and stick together, this cmel 
yoke of tolls and gabelles will, in a moment, be pot aa 
ettd to. I have no fears for myself ^ I do not dvead 
being pulled to peees, being dragged through the 
streets, and spilling every dr<^ of my blood ib svdi a 
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ctviie. On the contrary, I should think it both de« 
sirable and gk>rions> proyided that my being pat to 
death would redress your namerons grievances.** 

The tumultaons shoating of a thousand Toic6S» and 
a lighted torch applied to the toll-house, were the 
signals of universal approbation. Armed with sticks, 
clnbs> and such weapons as accident or occapatioa 
threw in their wa^, they emptied the houses of every \ 
person concerned in collecting the reveiiue, strictly ob» 
serving to take nothing for theli own use ; but piling 
up the furniture, linen, plate, and china in a heap, set 
the whole on fire. 

Their numbers rapidly increasing, they boldly ad- 
vanced to the. viceroy's palace, carrying loaves on the 
tops of their pikes, and soon forced the gate,— 4>ut he 
had escaped to a neighbouring convent. Another party 
proceeded to the prisons, and set the prisoners at 
liberty, while cardinal Filo Marini, archbishop of 
Naples, a prelate highly respected by the populace, 
and indeed all ranks, vainly endeavoured to appease 
them : he was told, that peace could not be restored 
unless the viceroy would give an instrnment in writing, 
properly signed and sealed, to grant a release from taxes 
of every kind : a paper to this effect was produced, hut 
Was not attended with the desired effect* 

The good archbishop, finding all his efforts useless, 
retired to his palace, aiM the insurgents proceeded to 
poll doiwn the religions house in which the viceroy ha4 
taken refuge ; but by means of a ladder he escaped over 
a garden wall, and reached the castle of St Elmo in 
safety. Thus, by the oj^ression of a bad minister, and 
the crimes of the inhabitants, Naples, then the third 
eity in Europe for beauty, extent, and populaUmi, 
^wmch, eleven hundred years ago, had been saved fr«m 
the horrors of military execution by the mercy of 
Belisarins, was in the power of a frantic multitnde, 
spreading fire and desolation in different quarters. 
&di man carrying a faggot at his back, and a ilamtiig 
toi^ in his hands; they marched through the streets in 
military array | set fire to the Dogana^ or public granary. 
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an immense pile of building, fall of corn> the whole of 
which was qaickly consumed^ destroying^ in their blind 
fiiry> this salutary provision against a scanty harvest. 
The dread of famine was added to the horrors of con- 
fiscation. 

The viceroy was censured for not crushing the com- 
motion at its commencement. He hoped^ by mildness 
and lenient measures, to soothe the people's minds ; and, 
at an early period, had abolished the oppressive taxes, 
ordering the loaf which used to weigh twenty-two 
ounces to be augmented to thirty-two, without in- 
creasing the price 3 but in this, as in all other cases of 
popular revolt, pacific measures were considered as the 
effects o{ fear rather than of good- will. 
' The insurgents, being joined by every necessitous, 
bold, and bad man in Naples, and in its environs, by 
banditti, robbers, and freebooters, they soon amounted 
to a hundred thousand men, and unanimously chose 
Masaniello their general. Marching through the streets, 
he declared, by the sound of trumpet, that the Spanish 
government was dissolved ', divided his followers into re- 
giments and companies -, appointed patroles and watch- 
words for the night, and ordered the great market-place 
La Vinaro, and the Porta Nolana to be the places of 
rendezvous. The Duke of Arcos, at that time viceroy, 
thinking himself no longer secure in the castle of St. 
Elmo, retired in the night to castle Novo, with the 
nobility, clergy, and principal citizens, having first or- 
dered all the powder in the magazines to be moistened. 
He surrounded the castle by a broad, deep ditch, and a 
parapet of earth and faggots ; the streets leading to the 
fort were barricadoed, and cannon placed at every 
avenue ; the religious orders walked in procession ; the 
cardinal offered up public prayers ; the host, the head, 
and the liquifying blood of St. Januarius were all de- 
voutly brought forth. 

A submissive message being sent to Masaniello, de- 
siring to know what would satisfy the people, he re- 
ceived the viceroy's messengers clothed in armour, 
holding in his hand a sword unsheathed^ and sitting 
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on a horse richly caparisoned. Having quieted the 
clamorous execrations of the multitude, he pointed out 
the various and abominable oppressions of the Spanish 
administration, and thus proceeded: '^ Had the city 
been burnt to ashes, and our tyrants perished in the 
flames, it would have been only an act of justice. 
Have not our friends, our wives, and our children been 
buried in dungeons to satisfy cormorants and con*' 
tractors, who fatten on the spoils of the public ? Have 
not the fruits of the earth, so bountifully bestowed upon 
uis by Providence, been rendered artificially scarce, for 
the purpose of putting money into the pockets of those 
who are already wallowing in abundance ? 

'* But it is better to amend than to destroy, and it 
is fairly justifiable to take power ont of the hands of 
those who have abused it. I demand, in the name of 
the people of Naples, a perfect and entire restitution of 
all the privileges granted to this city by king Ferdinand 
and the emperor Charles the Fifth, whose glorious arms 
are cut on a stone over my door. I require that the 
viceroy, the collateral council of state, and the nobility, 
by oath and a public instrument, binding themselves 
and their successors, shall ratify the charter ; that the 
clerk of the market, and the capo popnli, shall be actually 
nominated by the people, without any interposition oif 
the viceroys that no tax of any kind shall be laid with- 
out the consent of the last-mentioned officer, and that 
a refusal to pay taxes laid on against his will shall not 
be considered as treason. 

" Such are our demands, and we will rather die than 
recede from them j and may God save the faithful people 
of Naples 5 but a cruel perfidious government, who have 
almost starved us, never shall prosper." 

An instrument drawn up to this effect, signed and 
sealed, was prepared 5 and in addition to the terms 
already specified, Masaniello further insisted, that the 
elect of the x)eople in all public proceedings should be 
considered as possessing and be actually allowed as 
many votes as the whole of the nobility j that the 
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multitude should sot disarm till the king of Spain had 
ratified the terms, and that a copy of the present treaty 
should be cut in large letters^ on marble^ and be set up 
in different parts of the city. 

This popular leader had been prevailed upon with 
considerable difficulty to change his fisherman's dress 
for a splendid habits crying outj as he put it on, ^' I am 
only a poor fisherman.*' Having dismissed the deputies 
to report his answer to the viceroy, and appointed a 
meeting; to ratify the treaty in the great church, it was 
read aloud in that place, the people signifying their 
consent by loud acclamations. 

At the door of the cathedral he received an invitation 
from the duke of Arcos to favour him with an inter* 
view, to which Masaniello consented. In the way to 
castle Novo, the streets were strewed with palm and 
olive branches J the windows, balconies, and roofs of the 
houses crowded with spectators, and hung with rich 
ti^estry, while the fisherman was saluted from evejy 
quarter as the deliverer of his country ; young men and 
maidens, with garlands of flowers and in loose white 
robes, celebrating bis praises, and joining the pro- 
cession with vocal and instrumental music, l^en 
they reached the gate of the castle, the guard received 
and saluted Masaniello as a general officer* ^d the 
captain on duty informed him, that the vicerov waited 
his pleasure in the' chamber of audience. Making a 
slight bow to the officer, he turned to the people, and, 
moving his sword as a signal for silence, thus addressed 
them: 

'' My dear companions and countrymen, let us ofier 
up our prayers to God for the recovery of our liberties } 
we shall no longer groan under unfeeling task-masters, 
but enjoy the fruits of our industry without hatefal 
collectors. I see that your countenances are enlivened 
with joy, and who would not be glad on an occasion 
Hke the present ) Some of you I understand can scarcely 
believe it to be any thing but a dream. Indeed, my 
friends, it is no delusion. Behold in my hand the pre* 
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cious pledges of the blessings we have recovered : these 
are the charters of the emperor Charles the Fift^ and 
of Ferdinand. 

^'. I have been accased by some of having sdfish 
motives for the conduct I iiave pursued^ and that it is 
on this account I display the advantages that have been 
procured. I appeal to you, my lord archbishop^ and to 
the viceroy's secretary^ who stands near the cardinal^ 
whether I did not, early in the present business^ refuse 
a pension of two hundred crowns a month, which was 
offered me on condition I would undertake tp dissuade 
the people from asserting their rights^'* 

( The prelate and secretary cmfirmed tvhat he said. J 

'' I will not puzzle you with a long speech, but sluill 
conclude with giving you two pieces of advice — Not to 
lay down your arms till the confirmation of your pri^ 
viieges arrives from Spain, and not to place too much 
confidence in the promises of courtiers. I am now. 
going to speak with the duke of Arcos, and shall pro- 
bably return in ^ short time ; but, if you do not see me 
safe and at liberty by seven o'clock to-morrow nM>ming, 
you may take it for granted there has been treachery, 
and will, of course, take such methods of revenue as 
you may judge necessary/* 

Maaaoiello was then conducted to the duke, with 
whom he had a long audience, and from the castle re- 
paired to his own house, where he received the con- 
gratulations of the principal inhabitants of the city. 
For seven days, Masaniello was absolute master of the 
lives and fortunes of' all in Naples, and had he ordered 
thousands to have been put to death, or the city to 
have been razed from its foundations, it would have 
been instantly done. Daring the whole of the time be 
conducted himself with a prudence, regularity and fore- 
sight, as praiseworthy as it was unexpected ; but, whiht 
be was thus enjoying that first, best pleasure of poww 
and tniuence, the consciousness of having exerted it 
for the welfare of mankind, thi; popular leader was 
^ struck with a malady which levels the proud lord of 
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the creation with the meanest reptile he crushes on the 
ground. 

From fatigue of body and mind, as he scarcely 
allowed himself the necessary refreshments of food and 
sleeps or^ as was suspected, but never proved, from the 
effect of- intoxicating drugs infused in his liquors^ sym- 
ptoms of frenzy and madness appeared. He treated his 
associates and friends with insolence, outrage, and 
abuse -, tore his clothes from his body, and rode with a 
drawn sword furiously through the streets, woundiug 
and killing many persons. The Neapolitans beheld the 
deplorable state of their favourite with deep regret 3 
and, after recdving assurances from the viceroy that 
whatever he had promised should be sacredly per- 
formed, and that their privileges should remain in- 
violate, they declared that Masaniello was no longer 
their genenu : and the council, fearing the roost dread- 
ful consequences from a madman at the head of a mob, 
sent a military detachment with orders to put him to 
death. 

The unfortunate fisherman had been haranguing the 
t>eople from the pulpit of the great church in an inco- 
herent mixture of reproach, justification, and penitence ; 
for he perceived he had lost the confidence of his fol- 
lowers. From the church he was conducted into an ad- 
joining cloister, struggling in the agonies of disease, 
madness, and despair. Hearing his name mentioned, he 
turned quickly round, saying, '* Is it me you look for, 
my people ? — behold, I am here." — The soldiers at the 
instant discharged their muskets, and he dropped on the 
pavement, exclaiming, with his last breath, '* Ah, un- 
grateful traitors!*' 

A magnificent funeral followed his death. The reign 
of the fisherman is still handed down among the lower 
classes of Naples, by popular tradition 5 and the modern 
lazzaroni, alternately excited by superstition, hanger, 
and sedition, dwell with enthusiasm on the short but 
splendid triumphs of Masaniello. 

The obnoxious taxes in a short time were again 
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]evied> and again produced ineffectual resistance ; so 
unavadling are attempts at amendment in governments 
radically defective in their form. 



THE LAWYERS FAREWELL TO HIS MUSE. 

Xs, by some tyrant's stern command, 
"A wretch forsakes bis native land, 

Jp foreign climes condemu'd to roam. 

An endless exile from his home ; 

Pensive he treads the destined way, 
"^nd dreads to go, nor dares to stay ; 

Till on some neighbouring mountain's brow 

He stops, and turns his eye below; 

There, melting A the well-known view. 

Drops ^ last tear, and bids adieu: 

So I, thus doomed from thee to part. 

Gay Queen of Fancy and of A^t, 

Reluctant move, with doubtful mind. 

Oft stoop, and often look behind» 
Companion of my tender ageT^ 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage. 

How blithesome were we wont to rove 

By verdant hill, or shady grove. 

Where fen^'ent bees, with humming voice> 

Around the honey'd oak rejoice, 
^And agdd elms, with awful bend, 
^n long cathedral walks extend ! 

Luird by the lapse of gliding floods, 

Cheer*d by the warbling of the woods. 

How blest my days, my thoughts how free> 

In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, Xll was young, 
And years unheeded rolVd along! 

But now the pleasing dream is o*er ^ 

Those scenes must charm me now no more ; 

Lost to the field, and torn from you,— 

Farewell! a long, a last adieu. 
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Me, wrangling coart8» and stubborn law> 
To smoke^ and crowds^ and cities draw ^ 
Here selfish Faction rules the day^ 
And Pride and Avarice throng the way : 
Diseases taint the murky air^ 
And midnight conflagrations glares 
Loose Revelry^ and Riot bold^ 
In frighted streets their orgies hold 5 
Or^ when in silence all is drown 'd^ 
Fell Murder walks her lonely round} 
No room for peace^ no room for you : 
Adieu> celestial nymph^ adieu ! 

Shakspeare no more^ thy sylvan son^ 
Nojr all the art of Addison^ 
Pope's heaven-strung lyre, nor Waller's ease. 
Nor Milton's mighty self must please. 
Instead of these, a formal band. 
In furs and coifs, around me stand, / 

With sounds uncouth, and accents dry. 
That grate the soul of harmony. 
Each pedant sage unlocks his store 
Of mystic, dark, discordant lorej 
And points, with tottering hand, the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding, close retreat. 
Is Justice doom'd to fix her seat ^ 
- There, fenced by bulwarks of the law. 
She keeps the wondering world in awe^ 
And there, from vulgar sight retired. 
Like eastern queens, is more admired. 

O let me pierce the secret shade. 
Where dwells the venerable mfaid ! 
There humbly mark» with reverent awe, 
The guardian of Britannia's law. 
Unfold with joy her sacred page, 
(The united boast of many an age. 
Where mix'd, yet uniform, appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years) ; 
In that pure spring the bottom view. 
Clear, deep, and regularly true. 
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And other doctrines tbence imbibe^ 
Than lark within the sordid scribe ; 
Observe how parts with parts nnite, 
In one harmonious rule of right ; 
See countless wheels distinctly tend. 
By various laws, to one great end j 
While mighty Alfred's piercing soYil 
Pervades and regnlatesr the whole. 

Then welcome business, welcome strife. 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life: 
The visage wan, the purblind sight. 
The toil by day, the lamp at night. 
The tedious forms, the snllen prate. 
The pert dispute, the dull debate. 
The drowsy bench, the babbling hall. 
For thee, fair Justice, welcome all. 

Thus though my noon of life be past. 
Yet let my setting sun, at last. 
Find out the still, the rural cell. 
Where sage Retirement loves to dwell ! 
There let me taste the home-felt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace 5 
Untainted by the guilty bribe; 
Uncursed amid the guilty tribe; 
No orphan's cry to wound my ear. 
My honour and my conscience clear 5— 
Thus may I calmly meet my end. 
Thus to the grave in peace descend. 

Sir W. Blackstone. 



AN HONEST COURTIER. 

When Peter the Great of Russia b^an the canal of 
Ladoga, he ordered all the landholders of the govern- 
ments of Novofforod and Petersburgh to send th^r 
peasants to work on it, and signed an ukave to that 
effect in full senate. 
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Prince Jacob Feodowitsch Dolgoroakov^ one of the 
principal senators^ and a man in whom the czar reposed 
mnch confidence, was not present when the ordinance 
was registered, being employed that day on other busi- 
ness of the state. 

The following day the senate assembled, and was 
proceeding to the publication of the edict, when Dol* 
goroukov, who was ignorant of what had passed, made 
inquiry into the matter. The registers were presented to 
him, and he fonnd therein the order to send the peasants 
of the governments of Novogorod and Petersburgh to dig 
the canal. '*No!" cried he, ''this is not possible 3 re- 
presentations must be made to the emperor, or these 
provinces, which have already suffered so much, will be 
ruined without resource.*' After saying this, Dol- 
goroukov, transported by his zeal for the poor peasants, 
prepared to tear the ordinance, it was represented to 
him in vain that it was too late to make any opposition, 
or to propose modifications, as the emperor had already 
signed it. Notwithstanding these reasons, his pa« 
triotism got the better of his prudence, and he tore the 
edict, to the great astonishment of the senate. 

The whole assembly arose full of alarm, and asked 
him if he knew what he had done, what he exposed 
himself to, and the misfortunes that threatened him ?-*- 
''Yes," answered he, "and I will answer for it before 
God, the emperor, and my country.'* 

At this moment the czar made his appearance. Sur- 
prised at the exclamations which he had heard, and to 
see the whole senate standing, he asked what all this sig- 
nified ? The attorney-general trembled while he told him 
that the ordinance he had signed the day before had 
been torn to pieces by Dolgoroukov.. Peter turned to 
Dolgoroukov, and asked him with much warmth, what 
had induced him to oppose his authority in such an 
unheard of manner ?— " My zeal for your honour and 
the good of your subjects,'* answered the intrepid 
senator. " Do not be angry, Peter Alexievitsch, that I 
have too mnch confidence in your wisdom to think you 
wish, like Charles the twelfth, to desolate your country. 
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Your ordinance is inconsiderate^ and you have not 
reflected on the situation of the two governments which 
it regards. Do you not know that they have suffered 
more in the war than all the provinces of your empire 
put together; that many of their inhabitants have 
perished; and are you unacquainted with the present 
miserable state of the people ? What is there to hinder 
your taking a small number of men from each province 
to dig this canal, which is certainly necessary? The 
other provinces are more populous than the two in 
question, and can easily furnish you with labourers, or 
at least without suffering the same difficulties as the 
provinces of Novogorod and Petersburgh alone. Be- 
sides, have you not Swedish prisoners enough to em- 
ploy, \vithout oppressing your subjects with works like 
these r* 

The czar listened to this remonstrance with great 
tranquillity, and, convinced of its propriety, turned 
towards the other senators — ^'Let the publication of 
the ukase be suspended," said he 5 ''I will consider 
farther of this matter, and let you know my intentions.** 
Here the affair dropped. 

Peter took other means to cut the canal of Ladoga, 
and, without doubt, followed the idea of Dolgoroukov, 
and ordered some thousands of Swedish prisoners to 
work there, almost all of whom perished in that un- 
healthy and laborious employment. 



LEGAL DIFFICULTY. 

A YOUNG man happened to be present at the trial of 
some causes of no kind of intricacy, where the proof was 
full, and where law as well as equity lay clearly on one 
side. The judge of course decided without hesitation, 
as any man of common sense and honesty would have 
done. '* Of all professions," said the young man to the 
judge, " certainly yours is the easiest ; any body who 
has eyes may be a judge ; all that is necessary is to 
distinguish black from white."— '* But that is a- very 

VOL. II. L 
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dUfficDlt matter/* replied the judge, '* when the cause is 

ray.'* 

PORTUGUESE SUPERSTITION. 

EvEKY regiment in Portugal (says xaptain Costigan, 
whose Sketches of Society and Manners in Portugal 
were published in 1788), every regiment is under the 
protection of some particular saint. A certain regiment, 
formed about a hundred years ago, took St. Anthony of 
Lisbon for its patron and protector, who, soon after, 
received b captain's commission in the same, and has 
received the appointments regularly ever since ! which 
are employed, as well as two pence per month, paid by 
every individual in the regiment, in saying a stated 
number of masses for the souls of all those of it who 
die^ in celebrating the festival of the saint, in supportii^ 
the chaplains, adorning the chapel, and defraying other 
incidental charges, under the inspection of an officer 
whom the regiment appoints for that purpose } and 
this post of superintendent for St. Anthony, the major 
of our re^ment, who is a nobleman (hdalgo) and a 
blockhead, has occupied with great zeal and devotion 
for some years past, and has never since ceased teazing 
the court with memorials and certificates of service in . 
favour of St. Anthony, that he might be promoted to the 
rank of aggregate major in the regiment. 

ITie certificate (one of sixty) given by this military 
idiot, who had names and titles enough for half a score 
of majors, is as follows : 

** Don Hercules Antonio Carlos Luiz Joseph Maria 
de Albuquerque e Aranjo de Magalhaens Homem, 
nobleman of her majesty*s household, knight of the 
sacred order of St. John of Jerusalem, and of the most 
illustrious military order of Christ, lord of the districts 
and towns of Moncarapacho and Terragudo, hereditary 
alcaide mor of the city of Faro, and major of the regiment 
of infantry of the city of Lagos, in this kingdom of 
Algarve, for her most faithful majesty, whom God long 
preserve, &c. &c. &c. 
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**I attest and certify, to all who shall see these 
presents, written out . by my command, and signed at 
the bottom with my sign manual, with the broad seal of 
my arms, close by my said signature, and a little to the 
left of it, that the Lord St. Anthony, otherwise the 
great St. Anthony of Lisbon, (commonly and falsely 
called of Padua) has been enlisted and had a place in 
this regiment ever since the 24th of January, of the 
year of our Lord Jesus .Christ 1668, as will appear more 
particularly below: I farther attest, that the fifty*nine 
within certificates, numbered from unity up to the 
number fifty-nine, and with the cipher of my name set 
close by each number, do contain and comprehend a 
true and faithful relation of the miracles and other 
eminent services the said St. Anthony has, at different 
times, rendered to and performed in this regiment, in . 
consequence of his having a place in it, wherein, besides 
many other incontestable evidences, I am confirmed, by 
having conversed with many of the parties now alive, 
who received these services from the said saint ; that, 
therefore, to doubt of the veracity of these miracles is as 
heinous a crime against the Holy Ghost as to doubt of 
any of the dogmas of our holy faith, or of the miracles 
of Christ himself, the evidences whereof are not so 
strong and convincing as those in the present instance 
before us, and by which our blessed Saviour's own 
words are fulfilled, when he told his disciples that 
*' after me shall come those who shall do greater works 
than I have done 5*' which prophecy clearly pointed to 
our great St. Anthony. 

'* I do further certify, upon my word of honour as a 
nobleman, a knight, and a Catholic Christian (as with 
God*s grace I am), what hereunder follows : 

" That, having read over and perused attentively all 
the papers, note-books, and registers of our regiment, 
ever since its first formation, and having carefully 
copied out of the said papers every thing relating to the 
said above-named St. Anthony, it is, de verbo ad verbum, 
what follows here, for the truth of which I refer to the 

l2 
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said books and papers, lodged in the archives of our 
regiment. 

'' That,~on the 24th of January^ 1 688, by order of his 
majesty Don Pedro the second (whom God has in glory), 
then prince regent of the kingdom of Portugal, directed 
to the viceroy of this kingdom of Algarve, was St. 
Anthony enlisted as a private soldier in this regiment 
of infantry, of Lagos, when it was first formed fagrthe 
command of the same prince } and of such enlistm^ of 
St. Anthony there was a register formed, which now 
exists in the first volume of the register-book of the 
regiment, fol. 143, and wherein, l|e gave] for his 
caution and surety the queen of an^ls, who became 
answerable that he would not desert his colours, but 
behave always like a good soldier in the regiment : and 
thus did the saint continue to serve and do duty as a 
private in the regiment till September *12th, 1693, on 
which day the same prince regent became king of 
Portugal, by the decease of his brother Don Affbngo 
the sixth; and on the same day his majesty promoted 
St. Anthony to the rank of captain in the regiment, for 
having, a short time before, valiantly put himself at 
the head of a detachment of the regiment, which was 
marching from Jurumenha to the garrison of Olivengai 
both in the province of the Alentejo, and beat off a 
strong body of Castilians, foiur times the number of the 
said detachment, which body had been set in ambush for 
them, with the intention of carrying them all prisoners 
to Badajoz, the enemy having, by their spies, obtained 
information of their march. 

" I do further certify, that;, in all the above papers 
and registers, there is not any note of St. Anthony of 
bad behaviour or irr^ularity committed by him, nor of 
his having ever been flowed, imprisoned, or any way 
punished by his officers, while private in the regiment: 
that, during the whole time he has been a captain, now 
near a hundred years, he has constantly done his duty 
with the greatest alacrity at the head of his company 
upon all occasions, in peace and war, and as such has 
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been seen by. his soldiers, times* without namber> as 
they are all ready to testify 3 andj in evei-y other respect, 
has always behaved like a gentleman and an officer; and^ 
on all the above-mentioned accounts^ I hold him most 
worthy and deserving of the rank of aggregate major to 
our regiment, and of every other honour, grace, or favour, 
het^ajesty shall be graciously pleased to bestow on him. 
In Jistimony whereof I have hereto signed my name, 
this 25 th day of March, of the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 1777, Magalhaens Homem," 



SECRETS OF CABALISM. ' 
.» 

On the evening of the 29th of June, 1555, in one of the 
narrow streets near the Poultry compter, in London, a 
dark square'-built ruffian, in a thrum cap and leathern 
jerkin, suddenly sprung forth from his hiding-place, and 
struck his dagger with all his force against the breast 
of a man passing by. *^ By my holidam,** said the man, 
** that would have craved no thanks if my coat-hardy 
had been thinner — but thou shalt have a jape* for thy 
leman to know thee by,'V-and flourishing a short gis- 
arme, or double-pointed weapon in his left hand, with 
his right, on which he seemed to wear an iron glove, he 
stamped a sufficient mark on the assassin's face, and 
vanished in a moment. 

'' Why, thou Lozel !** said another ruffian, starting 
from beneath a pent-house, " wast playing at barley- 
break with a wooden knife? Thou wilt hardly earn 
twenty pounds this bout." 

''A plague on his cloak, Coniers ! — he must have 
had a gambason under it. — ^Thou mayest earn the coin 
thyself 5 — thou hast gotten a gold ring and twenty- 
shillings in part payment." 

'' Get thee gone to thy needle and baudekin again, 
like a woman's tailor as thou art ! Thou iiast struck a 

* A fooFs mark. 
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wrong man, and he has taken away thy nose that he may 
swear to the right one. — ^That last quart of huff-cap 
made froth of thy brains." 

*' My basilard is sharp enough for thee, I warrant," 
muttered his disappointed companion, as he drew his 
tough hyke or cloak over his bruises, and slunk into a 
darker alley. Meanwhile, the subject of their discourse 
and of their yillany strode with increased haste towards 
the Compter prison, and inquired for the condemned 
prisoner, John Bradford. The keeper knew bishop 
Gardiner's secretary, and admitted him without hesita- 
tion, hoping that he brought terms of grace to the pious 
man, whose meek demeanour in the prison had won love 
from all about him. The secretary found him on his 
knees, as his custom was, eating his spare meal in that 
humble posture, and meditating with his hat drawn 
over his face. He rose to receive his visitor, and his 
tall slender person, held gracefully erect, aided a counte- 
nance which derived from a faint bloom and a beard of 
rich brown, an expression of youthful beauty such as a 
painter would not have deemed unworthy the great 
giver of the creed for which he suffered*. Gardiner's 
secretary uncovered his head, and bending it humbly, 
kissed his hand with tears. *^ Be of good comfort, 
brother,'* said Bradford, — " I have done nothing in this 
realm except in godly quietness, unless at Paul's Cross, 
where I bestirred myself to save him who is now 
bishop of Bath, when his rash sermon provoked the 
multitude. 

*' Ah, Bradford ! Bradford !" replied his visitor, 
" thou didst save him who will burn thee. Had it not 
been for thee, I had run him through with my sword that 
day !'* — Bradford started back, and looked earnestly, — 
*^ I know thy voice now, — and I remember that voice 
said those same words in my ear when the turmoil was 
at PauFs Cross. — For what comest thou now ? A njan oit 
blood is no fit company for a sinner going to die.** 

* Some account of this extraordinary man may be found in Middle- 
ton s Biographia Evangelica. 
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*' Not while I live, my most dear tutor, — I am Rufford 
ofEdlesburgh." 

The old man threw his arms round his neck, and 
hung on it for an instant : — *^ It is twelve years since I 
saw thee, and my heart grieved when I heard a voice 
like thine in the fierce riot at PauFs Cross. — Art thou 
here bodily, or do I only dream? — There is rumour 
abroad, that thy* old enemy, Coniers, slew thee at 
Huntingdon last year.*' 

'* He meant well, John Bradford ; but I had a thick 
quilted pourpoint and a tough leathern cap: — I have 
met his minions more than once, and they know what 
print my hand leaves. — Enough of this. — I am not in 
England now as Giles Rufford 3 I shall do thee better 
service as what I seem." 

*^ Seeming never was good service,** said the divine : 
— '* what hast thou to do with me, who am in God's 
hands?'* 

*' He makes medicines of asps and vipers,** an- 
swered his pupil, — '' I shall serve him if I save his 
minister, though it be by subtlety. I have crept into 
Gardiner's favour by my skill in strange tongues and 
Hebrew secrets, therefore I am now his secretary: 
and I have an ally in the very chamber of our queen* 
mistress.** 

'' That woman is not unwise or unmerciful,*' replied 
Bradford, ^' in things that touch not her faith ; but I will 
be helped by no unfair practice on her. Mercy with 
God's mercy will be welcome 5 but I am readier to die 
than< to be his forsworn servant." 

'' Master, there can be no evil in gathering the fruit 
Providence has ripened for us. Gardiner was Wolsey*s 
disciple once, and hath more heathen learning in him 
than Catholic zeal. There is a leaven left of his old 
studies which will work us good. He believes in the 
cabalism* of the Jews, and reads strange books from 

• Raimond LuUy derives this word from the Arabic, and in- 
terprets it '< superabundant science.'* His conunentator Cornelius 
Agrippa goes great lengths into it. 
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Padua and Antwerp, which tell him of lucky and unlucky 
days. He shall be made to think to-morrow full of 
evil omens, and his superstition shall shake his cruelty.*' 

^' Thou art but a green youth still," rejoined Brad- 
ford, '* if thou knowest not that cruelty is superstition's 
child. Take heed that his heathenish witchcraft doth 
iiot shake both thy wit and thy safety. For though I 
sleep but little, and have few dreams of earthly things, 
th^re came, as I think, a vision raised by no holy art, 
into my prison last night. And it had such a touch of 
heaven's beauty in its face, and such rare music in 
Its voice, that it well nigh tempted me to believe its 
promise. But I remembered my frailty, and was safe." 

The secretary's eyes shone brightly, and half a smile 
opened his lips. But he lowered both his eyes and 
voice as he replied, " What did this fair vision pro- 
mise?" 

'' Safety and release, if I would trust her, and be 
pledged to obey her." — There was a long pause before 
the young man spoke again. — *'Do you not remember, 
my foster-father, the wild laurel tree that grew near my 
birth-place ? An astrologer at Pisa told me it should 
not wither till the day of my death. — And it seems to 
me, when I have walked under its shade, that the leaves 
made strange music, as if a spirit had touched them. It 
is greener and richer than its neighbours, and the foun- 
tain that flows near its root has, as men believe, a rare 
power of healing. The dreams that visit me when I sleep 
near it are always the visitings of a courteous and lovely 
spirit.-^What if the legends of Greece and Syria speak 
truth? May we not both have guardian spirits that 
choose earthly shapes?" 

'' My son," replied Bradford, " these thoughts are 
the diamond-drops that lie on the young roses of life. — 
But the Sun of Truth and Reason should disperse them. 
Man has one guardian, and he needs no more unless^ he 
forgets that One. Thou wast called in thy youth the 
silken pleader, because thy words were like soft threads 
spun intov a rich tissue. Be wary lest they entangle 
thee, and become a snare instead of a banner 6t to 
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guide Christians. — I am a blighted tree marked for the 
fire, and thou canst not save me by searing the freshness 
of thy young laurel for my sake.** 

" 1 will shame the astrologer to-morrow,*' said his 
pupil } *' and therefore I must make this hour brief. 
She who, rules the queen*s secrets has had a bribe to 
make Mary merciful. There is hope of a birth at court, 
and death ought not to be busy. Fare ye well ! biit do 
not distrust that fair apparition if it should open these 
prison-doors to-morrow.'* — So saying, the young man 
departed without heeding Bradford's monitory gesture. 

Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester and high 
chancellor by Queen Mary's favour, sat that night alone 
and thoughtful in his closet. He had been the chief 
commissioner appointed to preside at Bradford's trial j 
and though he had eagerly urged his colleagues to con- 
demn him, he secretly abhorred the time-serving cruelty 
of bishop Bonner and the cowardice of Bourne, who 
had not dared to save the life of the benefactor he 
had once begged to save his own. " You have tarried 
late,'* said Gardiner, as his secretary entered — ''the stars 
are waning, and their intelligence will be imperfect.' 

" I traced it before midnight," replied the secretary, 
" but I needed the help of your lordship's science." 

" It is strange," said his patron, leaning thoughtfully 
on one of Roger Bacon's volumes, " that men in every 
age and climate, and of every creed, have this appetite 
for an useless knowledge ; and it would be stranger, if 
both profane and sacred history did not shcTw us that 
such knowledge hath been sometimes granted, though 
in vain.-— What is that paper in thy hand V* 

'' It is a clumsy calculation, my lord, of this night's 
aspect, I learned in Araby, as your lordship kpows, 
some small guesses at Chaldean astrology; but I deem 
the characters and engraved signs of the Hermetic 
men* more powerful in arresting the intelligent bodies 

* Hermes Trisin^;i8tiM, founder of ihis sect in £gypt, is said to 
have lived in the year 2076, in the reign of Ninas after if oses. The 

1.5 
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in the heavens. They were the symbols used by 
Pythagoras and Zoroaster^ and their great master Apol- 
lonias." 

*' Ignatius Loyola and {Athanasius Kircher did not 
disdain them," replied the bishop^ crossing himself— 
*' But what was the fruit of thy calculation ?** 

'* Nothing/* answered his secretary, humbly — " no- 
thing, at leasts not already known to one more able 
than myself. The first of July is a day of evil omen^ 
and the last day of June has a doubtful influence. My 
intelligence says, if life is taken on that day, a mitre 
will be among ashes.*' 

"Ha! — and the heretic3 will think it if Bradford 
dies — for they are wont to say, he is worthier of a 
bishopric than we of a parish priesthood. — Thou hast 
not yet told all." 

'* My lord, I see the rest dimly. — ^There are symbols 
of a falling star and a flame quenched with blood. They 
tell of a gorgeous funeral soon." 

Gardiner was silent several minutes before he raised 
his head. '^ Thou knowest> Ravenstone^ that I was 
like the Jesuit Loyola, a student of earthly things^ 
and a servant in profane wars, before I took the cross. 
Therefore I sinned not when I learned as he did. And 
thou knowest be thought much of heathen and Egyptian 
conjuration.— But that is not my secret. Plato and So- 
crates had their attendant demons. — I have seen, it may 
be> such a one in a dream last night. Methonght there 
stood by me in my oratory a woman of queen-like sta- 
ture and strange beauty. She showed me, as it were 
beyond a mist^ a green tree growing near a fountain, 
and the star that shone on that fountain was the 
brightest in the sky; but presently the tree grew wide 
and broad> and the light of the star set behind it. Then 
I saw in my cathedral at Winchester my own effigies on 
a tomb> bat all the inscription was effaced and broken 

Rosicrucians, a similar sect, appeared in Germany in the beginning 
of the seventeenth oentiuy, caSing thems^es the enlightened, Im* 
mortal^ and invisible. 
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except the date, and I read ' the first day of July.*-— Is it 
not strange, Ravenstone, that a dream should so well 
tally with thy planetary reckoning ? Yet I was once 
told by a witch-woman, that the bishop of Winchester 
should preach our queen Mary's funeral-sermon.** 

'* So he may, my lord,** said the secretary, who 
called himself Ravens tone — " but there may be a White 
bishop of Winchester.'* 

" Ah ! 1 trow thy meaning ; — White is a shrewd 
churchman, and looks for my place. Hearken to me, 
then — I have a thought that evil is gathering against 
me to-night : — to profit by my dream, I will go privily 
from London within this hour, and abide in secret at 
Winchester till the ides of June are past. But take 
thou my signet-ring, and put my seal and countersign to 
Bradford's death-warrant when it comes from court." 

*' Does my lord think it will be sent ?" said the secre* 
tary, calmly — " They say the queen's bedchamber-wo- 
man has told her, she will be the mother of no living 
thing if she harms ought that has life.*' 

" Tush! — that woman is a crafty giglet ; but we need 
such helps when a queen reigns, it was well done, Ra- 
venstone, to promise her Giles Ruffor.d*8 lands. Since 
the man is dead, and his heir murdered him, we will 
make Alice of Huntingdon his heiress." 

Not a muscle in the pretended Ravenstone's face 
changed, and his deep black eye was steady as he 
replied — *' It will be well - done, my lord, if she is 
faithful. At what hour is John Bradford to die ?'* 

^' Bid the marshal of the prison have a care of him 
till four o'clock to-morrow, for he. is a gay and glorious 
talker—and so was his namesake, mad John* of Mun« 
ster, even among red hot irons. Look to the warrant, 
Ravenstone, and see it speedily sent to Newgate. That 
done — ^nay, come nearer — I would speak in thine ear. 
There is a coffer in my private chamber which I have 



* John of I^den, i» butcher, and afterwards a fiiiioufi mysta- 
gogue, was cruelly executed at Munster, in 1533. 
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left anlocked. Attach my signet-ring to the silver 
chain, and let me know what thdu shalt hear: — but 
let this be done in the very noon of nighty when no eye 
or ear but thine own can reach it." 

Ravenstone promised, and hi^ hand trembled with 
joy as he received the ring. It was already almost 
midnight, and Gardiner, as he stole out of his house, 
stopped to look at the moon's rainbow, then deemed 
a rare and awful omen. *' Alice of Huntingdon is 
busy," he said with a ghastly smile—" but the dead 
man's land will be free enough for the blue-eyed witch 
—she cannot buy a husband without it.'* — And stealing 
a look at Ravenstone, the chancellor-bishop departed. 

*' I am a fo©l,*' said Ravenstone to himself, " and 
worse than a fool, to heed how this wanton giglet may 
be m^e fit for a knave's bribe,-~and yet that this dull 
bigot, this surly and selfish drone, should have such 
glimpses of a poet^s p^adise, is a wonder worth 
envying. I have heard and seen men in love with 
Platonic superstition under the hot skies of Spain, 
where the air seems as if it was the breathing of 
kind spirits, and the waters are bright enough for their 
dwelling 3 — but here ! — in this foggy island — in this old 
man's dark head and iron heart !-<-I will «ee what 
familiar demon stoops to hold converse with such a 
sorcerer." 

And young Ravenstone locked himself in his cham- 
ber, not ill-pleased that bis better purpose would serve 
as a covert and gilding for his secret passion to pry~ 
into his patron's mvstery. He arrayed his person in 
the apparel he had provided to equip him as Gar- 
•* diner's representative 5 and while he threw it over the 
close pourpoint and tunic which fitted his comely 
figure, he smiled in scorn as he remembered the 
ugliness and decrepitude he meant to counterfeit. At 
the eleventh hour, when the darkness of the narrow 
streets, interrupted only by a few lanterns swinging 
above his head, made his passage safe, he admitted him- 
self into the bishop's house by the private postern, of 
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which he kept a m'aster-key. By the same key's help 
he entered the chamber, and ringing his patrpn's silver 
bell, gave notice to the page in waiting that his pre- 
sence was needful. When this confidential servant 
entered, he was not surprised to see, as he supposed^ 
the bishop seated behind his leathern screen, muffled 
iii-his huge rochet or lawn garment, as if he had pri- 
vately returned from council, according to his custom. 
" Hath no messenger arrived from the court?*' said the 
counterfeit prelate, — *' None, my lord, for the queen^ 
they say, is sore sick." — "Tarry not an instant if one 
Cometh, and see that the marshal of the compter be 
waiting here ,to take my warrant, and execute it at his 
peril before day-break.'* The page retired 3 and Ra- 
" ven stone, now alone, saw the coffer standing on its 
solitary pedestal near him. It was unlocked, and he 
found within it only a deep silver bowl with a chain 
poised exactly in its centre. Ravenstone was no 
Stranger to the mode of divination practised with such 
instruments*. What could he risk by suspending the 
signet- ring as Gardiner had requested? His curiosity 
prevailed, and the ring when attached to the silver chain 
vibrated of itself, and struck the sides of the bowl 
three tim'Js distinctly. He listened eagerly to its clear 
and deep sound, expecting some response, and when 
he looked up, Alice of Huntingdon stood by his side. 

This woman had a queen-like stature, to which the 
height of her volupure, or veil, twisted in large white 
folds like an Asiatic turban, gave increased majest)*. 
Her supertunic, of a thick stuff, in thosp days called 
stammel, hung from her shoulders with that ample 
'flow which distinguishes the drapery of a Dian in ancient 
sculpture. — " You summoned me,** she said, " and I 
attend you." 

Ravenstone, though he believed himsetf sporting with 



* A follower of Roger Bacon practised this mode, and pretended 
the ting would give such answers as the celebi»ted Brazen Head. 
•« Time is, time was, time is past,*' &c. 
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the superstition of Gardiner as with a tool^ felt startled 
by her sadden appearance ; and a thrill of the same 
superstitious awe he had mocked in his patron passed 
through his own blood. But he recollected his pur- 
pose and his disguise 5 and still keeping the cowering 
attitude which befitted the bishop^ he replied^ '' Where 
is thy skill in divination if thou knowest not what I 
needr' 

'^ I have studied thy ruling planet,** said Alice of 
Huntingdon, *'and as thy wishes are without number, so 
they are without a place in thy destiny. But I have 
read the signs of Mary Tudor's, and I know which of 
her high officers will lose his staff this night." 

'' Knowest thou the marks of his visage, Alice V* 
aslsed the counterfeit bishop, bending down his head> 
and drawing his hood still farther over it. 

'' Hear them,^* replied Alice : '* a swarthy colour, 
hanging look, frowning brows, eyes an inch within his 
head, hooked nose, wide nostrils, ever snuffing the 
wind, a sparrow-mouth, great hands, long talons rather 
than nails on his feet, which make him shuffle in his 
gait as in his actions — these are the marks of his visage 
and his shape— none can tell his wit, for it has all 
shapes. — Dost thou know this portrait, my lord of 
Winchester?" 

*' Full well, woman,** answered Ravenstone, '^ and 
his trust is in a witch whose blue eyes shame heaven 
for lending its colour to hypocrisy; and her flattery has 
made boys think the tree she loved and the fountain she 
smiled on became holy. And now she serves two 
masters, one blinded by his folly, the other by his age.** 

Ravenstone, as he spoke, dropped the rochet-hood 
from his shoulders, and shaking back his long jet-black 
hair, stood before her in the firmness and grace of his 
youthful figure. Alice did not shrink or recede a step. 
She laughed, but it was a laugh so musical, and aided 
by a glance of such sweet mirth, that Ravenstone re- 
laxed the stern grasp he had laid upon her mantle« 
" The warrant, Alice ! — it is midnight, and the marshal 
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waits— -where is the warrant for John Bradford's re- 
lease?*' 

** It is in my hand,** she said, *' and needs only thy 
sign and seal. Here is the hand- writing of our qneen." . 

Ravenstone snatched the parchment, bat did not 
rashly sign without unfolding it — '^ Thou art deceived, 
Alice, or willing to deceive — this is a marriage con- 
tract, investing thee with the lands of Giles Rufford as 
thy dowry." 

'^ And to whom," asked she, smiling, '' does my 
queen-mistress license me to give it by her own manusJ 
sign?" 

Ravenstone looked again, and saw his own nam£. 
entered, and himself described as the husband chosen 
for her maid of honour by queen Mary. " Has she also 
signed," he said, "the reprieve of John Bradford?" 

*^ It is in my hand, and now in thy sight, Henry 
Ravenstone -, but the seal that will save ^hy friend may 
not be placed till thou hast given sign and seal to this 
contract. Choose ! — ** 

The warrant for Bradford's liberation was spread 
before him, and her other hand held the contract of 
espousals. He smiled as he met the gaze of her keen 
blue eyes, and wrote the name of Henry Ravenstone in 
the blank left for it. She added her own without re-r 
moving those keen eyes from his 3 and placing the 
parchment in her gipsire, suffered him to take the war-? 
rant of his friend's release. It was full and clear, but 
when he turned to seek the chancellor's signet-ring, 
the coffer had closed upon it. '^ Blame thyself, Raven- 
stone!" said Alice of Huntingdon — '^ thou hast laughed 
at the tales of imps and fairies, yet thou hadst woman's 
weakness enough to pry into that coffer and expect a 
miracle. As if thy master had not wit sufficient to 
devise a safe place for his ring, which thy curiosity 
placed there more than , thy obedience! Didst thou 
think I came into this chamber like a sylph or an elfin, 
without hearing the stroke on the silver bowl which 
gave notice thou wast here? — Truly, Ravenstone, man's 
vanity is the only witch that governs him.*' 
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*' Beantifal demon ! when the crafty churchman 
who tutors thy cunning has no need of it^ will thy 
other master, the great Prince of Fire> swe thee from 
the stake V 

** My trust is in myself," she answered; and throwing 
her cloak and wimple on the ground, she loosened her 
bri^t hair till it fell to her feet, waving round her 
tinooyered shoulders, and amongst the thin blue silk 
that clung to her shape, like wreaths of gold.. Her 
eyes> large and brilliant as the wild leopard's, shone 
with such imperial beauty as almost to create the 
triumph they demanded. '* Be no rebel to my power, 
Ravenstone, for it is -thy safety. Gardiner has ordered 
Bradford's death without appeal, and feigned his dream 
of danger to decoy thee here I But I have earned a fair 
estate by serving him, and thou mayest share it with 
me.** — *' Thy wages are not yet paid, Alice !" he replied, 
grinding his teeth — '^ that fair estate is mine, and that 
contract can avail thee nothing without my will- 
Henry Ravenstone is a name as false as thy promise to 
save Bradford.** — ^Alice paused an instant, then laughing 
shrilly, clapped her hands thrice. In that instant the 
chamber was filled with armed men, who surrounded 
and struck down their victim, notwithstanding his 
desperate defence. ''This is not the bishop!" one 
of the men exclaimed — '' this is not Stephen of Win- 
chester—we shall not be paid for this." — " He is Giles 
Rufford of Huntingdon," answered his companion, the 
ruffian Coniers — '' and 1 am already paid." — Alice would 
have escaped had not the length of her dishevelled hair 
enabled her treacherous accomplices to seize it. They 
twined it round her throat to stifle her cries, making 
her boasted beauty the instrument of her destructiqn *. 
She was dragged to Newgate on a charge of sorcery, 
and executed the next morning by John Bradford's 
side, in male attire, lest her rare loveliness should excite 
compassion. He knew her, and looking at the laurel- 

• Coniers and his gang confessed thcit gnilt before the queen^li 
council in November, 1655. 
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Stems mingled with the faggots^ said^ as if conscious of 
his young friend's death — ** Alas ! the green tree haB 
perished for my sake !" — It was indeed his favourite 
laurel, which had been hewn down with cruel malice 
for this purpose. The people, just even in their super- 
stitions to a good man's memory^ still believe the earth 
remains parched and barren where John Bradford 
perished on the first of July> 1 555 ; and his hearty 
which escaped the flames^ like his fellow-martyr*8> 
archbishop Cranmer's^ was embalmed and wrapped in 
laurel-leaves. His memory is sanctified by the reli- 
gion he honoured-*-while Alice of Huntingdon's sunk 
among dust and ashes^ as a worthy emblem of the 
cabalism she ^Bctised.-^JEuropean Magazine. 



AN ACCOUNT OP CIRO ANNICHIARICO. 

CiRo Anktchiarigo^ born of parents in easy cir- 
cumstances^ in the little town of Grottaglie^ was de- 
stined to the ecclesiastical profession, and entered 
it very young. His brothers are respectable farmers j 
his uncle the Canonico Patitaro, is a man of learning 
' and information^ and never took any part in the crimes 
of his nephew. The latter began his infamous career 
by killing a young man of the Motolesi family^ in a 
fit of jealousy. His insatiable hatred pursued every 
member of the family^ and exterminated them one after 
the other, with the exception of a single individnaU 
who succeeded in evading his search, and who lived 
shut up in hisi house for several years, without ever 
daring to go out. This unfortunate being thought 
that a snare was laid for him when people came to 
tell him of the imprisonment, and. shortly after of the 
death of his enemy ^ and it was with difficulty that he 
was induced to quit his retreat. 

Ciro, condemned for the murder of the Motolesi, to 
fifteen years of chains, or exile, by the tribunal of Lecce, 
remained there in prison four years, at the end of which 
time he succeeded in escaping. It was then that he 
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began, and afterwards continued for several years^ to 
lead a vagabond life^ which was stained with the most 
atrocious crimes. At Martano, he penetrated with his 
satellites into one of the first houses of the place, and, 
after having offered violence to its mistress, he mas- 
sacred her with all her people, and carried off ninety- 
six thousand ducats. 

He was in correspondence with all the hired bri- 
gands ^ and whoever wished to get rid of an enemyi had 
only to address himself to Giro. On being asked by 
captain Montorj, reporter of the military commission 
which condemned him, how many persons he had killed 
with his own hand, he carelessly answered^ " E chi lo 
sa ? saranno tra sessanta e settanta.'' '* Who can remem- 
ber } they will be between sixty and seventy." One 
of his companions, Occhiolupo, confessed to seventeen ; 
the two brothers, Francesco and Vito Serio, to twenty- 
three; so that these four ruffians alone had assassi- 
nated upwards of a hundred ! 

The activity of Giro was as astonishing as his artifice 
and intrepidity. He handled the musket and managed 
the horse to perfection ; and as he was always extremely 
well mounted, found concealment and support, either 
through fear or inclination, every where. He succeeded 
in escaping from the hands of the soldiers, by forced 
marches of thirty and forty miles^ even when confidential 
spies had discovered his place of concealment but a 
few hours before. The singular good fortune of being 
able to extricate himself from the most imminent dan- 
gers acquired for him the reputation of a necromancer, 
upon whom ordinary means of attack had no power, 
among the people, and he neglected nothing which 
could confirm this idea, and increased the sort of spell 
it produced upon the peasants. They dared not exe- 
crate^ or ev^n blame him in his absence, so firmly were 
they persuaded that his demons would immediately 
inform him of it. On the other hand, again, he affected 
a libertine character: some very free French songs 
were found in his portfolio when he was arrested. 
Although a priest himself, and exercising the functions 
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of one when he thought it expedient, he often declared 
his colleagues to be impostors without any faith. He 
published a paper against the missionaries^ who> ac« 
cording to him> disseminated illiberal opinions among 
the people, and forbade them on pain of death to preach 
in the villages, /^ because, instead of the true prin* 
ciples of the Gospel, they taught nothing but fables 
and impostures.*' This paper is headed, " In name 
delia Grande Assemblea Nazionale deW Ex-Regno di 
Napoliy o piuttosto delV Europa intera, pace e salute "•'^ 
*' In the name of the Great National Assembly of the 
Ex-Kingdom of Naples, or rather of all Europe, peace 
and health/* 

He amused himself sometimes with whims, to which 
he tried to give an air of generosity. General d'Octavio, 
a Corsican in the service of Murat, pursued him for a 
long time with a thousand men. One day Giro, armed 
at all points, surprised him walking in a garden. He 
discovered himself, remarking that the life of the ge- 
neral was in his hands j " but," said he, '^ I will par- 
don you this time, although I shall no longer be so 
indulgent, if you continue to hunt me about with such 
fury/* So saying, he leaped over the garden wall and 
disappeared. 

Having hidden himself, with several of his people, 
behind a ruined wall at the entrance gate of Grottaglie, 
the day when general Church and the duke of San 
Cesario, accompanied by some horsemen, reconnoitred 
the place, he did not lire upon them. He wished to make 
a merit of this before the military commission ^ but it 
was probably the fear of not being able to escape from 
the troops who followed the general, that made him 
circumspect on this occasion. 

Giro's physiognomy had nothing repulsive about it 5 
it was rather agreeable. He had a verbose, but per- 
suasive eloquence, and was fond of inflated phrases. 
Extremely addicted to women, he had mistresses, at the 
period of his power, in all the towns of the province 
over which he was constantly ranging. He was of 
middle stature, well made, and very strong. 
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Giro pat himself at the head of the Patrioti Europe* 
imd Decisi, two associations of the most desperate cha- 
racter. The institution of the Decisi, or Decided^ is .so 
horrible^ that it makes one shudder to contemplate 
it. The following translation of their patent will give 
some idea of the society. 

No. 5. — Grand Masons, — The Decision of Jupiter the 
Thunderer hopes to make war against the tyrants of the 
universe^ &c. &c. 

The mortal Gaetano Caffieri is a Brother Decided, 
No. 5, belonging to the Decision of Jupiter the Thun- 
derer, spread over the face of the earth, by his Deci- 
sion, has had the pleasure to belong to this Salentine 
Republican Decision. We invite, therefore, all phi- 
lanthropic societies to lend their strong arm to the 
same, and to assist him in his wants, he having come 
to the decision that he will obtain liberty or death. 
Dated this day, the 29th of October, 1817. 

Signed, Pietro Gargaro .... 

(The Decided Grand Master, No. I.) 

Vito de Serio, Second Decided. 
Gaetano Cafheri, 

Registrar of the Dead. 

As the number of these decided ruffians was small, 
they easily recognised each other. We find that the 
grand master bears the No. 1 > Vito de Serio, No. 2 j 
the proprietor of the patent, Gaetano Caffieri, No. 5. 
He figures himself among the signatures with the title 
of Registrar of the Dead, which does not allude to the 
deceased members of the society, but to the victims 
they immolated, and of whom they kept a register 
apart, on the margin of which were found blasphemies 
and infernal projects. They had also a director of 
funeral ceremonies, for they slaughtered with method 
and solemnity. As soon as the detachments employed 
on this service found it convenient to eflFect their pur- 
pose, at the signal of the first blast of a trumpet they 
unsheathed their poniards -, they aimed them at their 
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victim at the second blast 5 at the third, they gradually 
approach their weapons to his breast> *'convero en- 
tusiasmo" (with real enthusiasm), in their cannibal lan- 
gnage^ and plunged them into his body at the fonrth 
si^al. 

The four points which are observable after the sig* 
nature of Pietro Gargaro, indicate his power of passing 
sentence of death. When the Decisi wrote to any one 
to extort contributions, or to command him to do any 
thing — if they added these four points, it was known 
that the person they addressed was condemned to death 
in case of disobedience. If the points were not added^ 
he was threatened with milder punishment^ such as lay- 
ing waste his fields,, or burning his house. , 

The Salentine Republic, the ancient name of this 
district, was also that destined for their imaginary re- 
public, which they called ^' un anello della Republica 
Europft,** a link of the European Republic. 

The symbols of the thunderbolt darting from a cloud 
and striking the crowns and tiara ; the fasces and the 
cap of liberty planted upon a death's head between two 
axes ; the skulls and bones with the words, " Tristezza, 
Morte, Terrore, and Lutto," Sadness, Death, Terror, 
and Mourning, sufficiently characterise this association. 
Their colours were yellow, red, and blue, which sur- 
round the patent. 

Worn out with fatigue, Ciro and three companions, 
Vito de Cesare, Giovanni Palmieri, and Michele Cupoli, 
had taken refuge in Scaserba> to repose themselves for 
a few hours. He had previously provided this and all the 
farm-houses of the district with ammunition and some 
provisions. When he saw the militia of S. Marzano 
marching against him, he appeared very little alarmed, 
and thought he could easily cut his way through their 
ranks. He shot the first man dead who came within 
range of his musket. This delay cost him dear : the 
militia sent information to lieutenant Fonsmore, sta* 
tioned at the '^Casteili," a strong position between 
Grottaglie and Francavilla. This officer hastened to 
the spot with forty men. On seeing him approacli^ 
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Giro perceived that a vigoraus attack was to be made. 
He shut up the people of the Masseria in the straw 
magazine^ and put the key in his pocket; He took 
away the ladder from the tower^ and loaded^ with the 
aid of his companions^ all the guns/ of which he had a 
good number. 

Major Bianchi, informed of what was going on> sent 
on the same evening a detachment of gendarmes, under 
captain Corsi^ and the next morning proceeded in per- 
son to Scaserba. The siege was formed by one hun- 
dred and thirty-two soldiers ; the militia^ on which 
little dependence was placed^ were stationed at some 
distance, and in the second line. 

Giro vigorously defended the approaches to his tower 
till sunset. He attempted to escape in the nighty but 
the neighing of a horse made him suspect that some 
cavalry had arrived, whose pursuit it would be im- 
possible to elade. He retired, after having killed, with 
a pistol shot, a voltigaer, stationed under the wall he 
had attempted to scale. He again shut himself up in 
his tower, and employed himself till morning in making 
cartridges. At day-break, the besiegers tried to burst 
open the wooden gate of the outer wall. Giro and his 
men repulsed the assailants by a well-directed fire$ 
they killed five and wounded fourteen men. A barrel 
of oil was brought, in order to burn the door. The first 
nan who set fire to it was shot through the heart. A 
foar-pounder, which had been conveyed to the place, 
was pointed against the roof of the tower. Several of 
this calibre had been contrived to be easily dismounted 
from their carriages, and transported on mules. This 
little piece produced great effect. The tiles and bricks 
which fell forced Giro to descend from the second story 
to the first. He was tormented with a burning thirst, 
for he had forgotten to provide himself with water, 
and he never drank wine. This thirst soon became in<r 
supportable. 

After some deliberations with his companions^ he 
demanded to speak with general Ghurch, who, he be- 
lieved, was in the neighbourhood, then to the duke of 
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Jasi> who was also absent j at last> he resolved to 
capitulate with major Bianchi. He addressed the he^ 
siegers^ and threw them some bread. Major Bianchi 
promised him that he should not be maltreated by the 
soldiers. He descended the ladder^ opened the door 
of the tower, and presented himself with the words, 
^'Eccomi, Don Ciro!" — Here I am^ Don Ciro! 

He begged them to give him some water to qnendi 
his thirst, and desired them to liberate the farmer 
and his family, who had been shut up all this while in 
the straw magazine. He declared that they were inno* 
cent, and distributed money among them. 

He suffered himself to be searched and bound pa- 
tiently. Some poison was found upon him 5 he asserted 
that his companions had prevented him from taking it. 
He conversed quietly enough with major Bianchi on' 
the road to Francavilla, and related to him the princi*- 
pal circumstances of his life. 

In prison, he appeared to be interested for the fate 
of some of his partisans, begging that they might not 
be persecuted, and declaring that they had been forced 
to do what they had done. 

He had entertained some hope, till the moment 
when he was placed before the council of war, under 
the direction of lieutenant-colonel Guarini. He ad** 
dressed a speech to him, taking him for general Church^ 
He insisted on speaking to that officer : this was re« 
fused, and he resigned himself to his fate, drily saying, 
'' Ho Capita,** I understand. 

When condemned to death, a missionary offered him 
the consolations of religion. Ciro answered him with 
a smile, " Lasciate queste chiacchiere; siamo deW istessm 
prqfessione; non ci burliamofra noi** — '' Let us leave 
alone this prating; we are of the same profession; 
don't let us laugh at one another.*' 

As he was led to execution j the 8th of Febmary, 
1818, he recognised lieutenant Fonsmore, and zdr^ 
dressed these words to him : ^* Se ioJo»»e re, vi farei 
eapUano'* — ^* If I were king, I would^ make you a cap# 
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tain." ITiis officer was the first to arrive at Scaserba 
with his soldiers. 

The streets of Francavilla were filled with people : 
there were spectators even upon the roofs. They all 
preserved a gloomy silence. 

On his arrival at the place of execution, Ciro wished 
to remain standing ; he was told to kneel : he did so^ 
presenting his breast. He was then informed^ that 
malefactors^ like himself^ were shot with their backs 
towards the soldiers ; he submitted^ at the same time 
advising a priest^ who persisted in remaining near him> 
to withdraw, so as not to expose himself. 

Twenty-one balls took effect, four in the head, yet 
he still breathed and muttered in his throat : the 
twenty-second put an eiid to him. This fact is con- 
firmed by all the officers and soldiers present at his 
death. " As soon as we perceived,'* said a sol- 
dier, very gravely, '^ that he was enchanted, we loaded 
his own musket with a silver ball, and this destroyed 
the spell.*' It will be easily supposed, that the people, 
who always attributed supernatural powers to him, 
were confirmed in their belief by this tenaciousness of 
li£e> which they considered miraculous. 

Monthly Magazine^ 



A TALE OF WONDER. 

Sib, — When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, 
and was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative turn 
of mind : it was my delight, in the long summer even- 
ings, to slip away from iny noisy and more robust com- 
panipns, that I might walk in the shade of a venerable 
wood, my favourite haunt» and listen to the cawing of 
the old rooks> who seemed as fond of this retreat as I 
was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the distant 
»ound of the cathedral clock had more than once 
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warned' me to my home. 'There was a stillness in all 
nature that I was unwilling to disturb by the least 
motion. From this reverie I was suddenly startled by 
the sight of a tall slender female^ who was standing by 
me, looking sorrowfully and steadily in my face. She 
was dressed in white, from head to foot, in a fashion I 
had never seen before : her garments were unusually 
long and flowing, and rustled as she glided through the 
low shrubs near me as if they were made of the richest 
silk. My heart beat as if I was dying, and I knew 
not that 1 could have stirred from the spot j but she 
seemed so very mild and beautiful, I did not attempt 
it. Her pale brown hair was braided round her head^ 
but there were some locks that strayed upon her neck j 
and altogether she looked like a lovely picture, but not 
like a living woman. I closed my eyes forcibly with 
my hands, and when I looked again she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on my return 
speak of this beautiful appearance, nor why, with a 
strange mixture of hope and fear, I went again and 
again to the same spot that I might see her. She al- 
ways came, and often in the storm and plashing rain> 
fhat never seemexl to touch or to annoy her, and looked 
sweetly at me, and silently passed on ; and though she 
was so near to me, that once the wind lifted those light 
straying locks, and I felt them against my cheeky yet I 
never could move or speak to her. I fell ill 5 and when 
1 recovered, my mother closely questioned me of the 
tall lady, of whom, in the height of my fever> I had so 
often spoken. 

I cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my 
boyish spirits, when I learnt that this was no appari- 
tion, but a most lovely woman 5 not young, though she 
had kept her young looks, for the grief which had broken 
her heart seemed to have spared her beauty. 

When the rebel troops were retreating after their 
total defeat, in that very wood I was so fond of> a 
young officer, unable any longer to endure the anguish 
of his wounds^ sunk from his horse, and laid himself 
down to die. He was found there by the daughter of 

VOL. II. M 
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Sir Henry R , and conveyed by a trusty domestic 

to her father*s mansion. Sir Henry was a loyalist j 
but the officer*s desperate condition excited his com- 
passion^ and bis many wounds spoke a language a brave 
man could not misunderstand. Sir Henry's daughter 
with many tears pleaded for him^ and pronounced that 
he should be carefully and secretly attended. And 
well she kept that promise^ for she waited upon him 
(her mother being long dead) for many weeks, and 
anxiously watched for the first opening of his eyes, 
that, languid as he was, looked brightly and gratefully 
upon his young nurse. 

You may fancy better than I can tell you, as he slowly 
recovered, all the moments that were spent in reading, 
and low-voiced singing, and gentle playing on the lute, 
and how many fresh flowers were brought to one whose 
wounded limbs would not bear him to gather them for 
himsdf, and how calmly the days glided on in the 
blessedness of returning health, and in that sweet 
silence so careAiUy enjoined him. I will pass by this 
to speak of one day, which, brighter and pleasantef 
than others, did not seem more bright or more lovely 
than the looks of the young maiden, as she gaily 
spoke of a *' little festival which (though it must bear 
an unworthier name) she meant really to give in ho- 
nour of her guest's recovery:" — ''And it is time, lady,** 
said he, ''for that guest, so tended and so honoured, td 
tell you his whole story, and speak to you of one who 
win help him to thank you. May I ask you, fair lady, 
to write a little billet for me, which even in these timed 
of danger I may find some means to forward V To his 
motlier, no doubt, she thought, as with light steps and 
a lighter heart she seated herself by his conch, and 
smilingly bade him dictate 5 but, when he said " my 
dear wife," and lifted up his eyes to be asked for mor^ 
he saw before him a pale statue, that gave him one look 
of utter despair, and fell, for he had no power to he!^ 
her, heavily at his feet. Those eyes never truly re- 
flected the pure soul again, or by answering the foira in* 
qniries of her poor old father. She lived to be as I saw 
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her — sweet and gentle, and delicate always ; but reason 
returned no more. She visited till the day of her death 
the spot where she first saw the young soldier, and 
dressed herself in the very clothes that he said so well 
became her. 



LEGAL RISIBILITIES. 

THBIC£ TRIED. 

The late counsellor E , chairman of the qua^^er 

sessions for Dublin, was so remarkable for his lenity 
to female culprits, that a woman was seldom convicted 
when he presided. On one occasion, when this hu- 
mane barrister was not in the chair, a prim-looking 
woman was put to the bar of the Commission Court, at 
which presided the equally humane, though perhaps 

not so gallant, baron S . She was indicted for 

uttering forged bank notes. According to usual form 
of law, the clerk of the crown asked the prisoner if 
she was ready to take her trial ? With becoming dis- 
dain, she answered, " No 1" She was told by the. clerk, 
she must give her reasons why. As if scorning to hold 
conversation with the fellow, she thas addressed his 
lordship : '' My lord, I won*t be tried here at all. I'll 

be tried by my lord E .** The simplicity of the 

woman, coupled with the well-known character of 

E , caused a roar of laughter in the court, which 

even the bench coidd not resist. Baron S , with 

his nsual mildness, was about to explain the impossi- 
bility of her being tried by the popular judge, and said, 
" He can't try you- — *' when the woman stopped him 
short, and with an inimitable sneer, exclaimed, *' Can't 
try me ! I beg your pardon, my lord j he tried me Puoice 
before/' She was tried, however $ and, for the third 
time^ acquitted ! 

TUB CHAVCSLI^H AlfD CVBJIAN. 

One day, when it was known that Curran was to 
make an elaborate argument . in Chancery, lord Clare, 

U2 
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(the title of Fitzgibbon), brought a large Newfound- 
laad dog upon the bench with him ; and during the 
progress of the argument^ he lent his ear much more to 
the dog than to the barrister. At last the chancellor 
seemed to lose all regard to decency 5 he turned him- 
self quite aside^ in the most material part of the case, 
and began in full court to fondle the animal. Curran 
stopped short. '^Go on, go on; Mr. Cufran," said 
lord Clare. " Oh !" replied Mr. Curran, '' I beg a thou- 
sand pardons, my lord -, I really took it for granted 
that youi* lordship was employed in consultation" 

COOL IMPUDENCE. . 

During a trial at the Carlo w assizes, in 1819, on an 
indictment against Dennis Nowlan and Edward Furlong, 
for stealing thirty pounds of tobacco, the following con- 
fession was extracted from James Ferris, an accomplice 
in the robbery, who was admitted king's evidence. He 
was cross-examined by Mr. Green. 

Q. Witness, how many gaols have you been in } 

A, Only two, and not more than once in each. 

Q. How many robberies have you been at alto- 
gether ? 

A. Together ! — {Laughing.)^^whY, sure I could not 
be at more than one at a time. 

Q, You certainly have knocked me down by that an- 
swer. — {Loud laughing in court.) — Come, now, tell us 
how many you have been at. 

A. I never put them down 5 for I never thought it ^ 
would come to my turn to give an account of them. 

Q. By virtue of your oath, sir, will you swear you 
have not been at fifteen ? 

A, I would not !— (rFtVnew laughing,) 

Q. Would you swear that you have not been at 
twenty? . 

A, I vrould not ! — ( Still laughing.) 
X Q. Do you recollect robbing the widow Byrne, in 
the county of Wicklow ? 
^ A, The widow Byrne ? who is she ? May be.it is big 
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Nell you mean. Oh I I only took a trifle of whiskey 
from her^ that's all. 

Q. Was it day or night ? 

A, {Laughing.) Why it was night, to be sure. 

9- i^id you not rob the poor woman of every article 
in the house 3 even her bed-clothes, and the clothes oflF 
her back ? 

A, I took clothes, but they were not on her back. 

Q. Do you recollect stealing two flitches of bacon 
from Doran, the Wexford carman ? 

A. Faith I do, and a pig*8 head beside ! — {Loud 
laughing in court.) 

9. Do you recollect robbing John Keogh, in the 
county of Wicklow, and taking every article in his 



' A, You* re wrong there 5 I did not take every things 
I only took his money, and a few other things ! — {Wit* 
nes8 and the auditory laughing immoderately.) 

Q. Why, you're a mighty. good-humoured fellow ! 

A, There is not a better humoured fellow in the 
county — there may be honester ! 

THE JURY PUZZLED. 

A lawyer, who some years ago was distinguished by 
the epithet of the extraordinary special pleader^ and 
was ^ter wards raised to the peerage, is said to have 
received the sum of 20,000/. in one single cause, the 
defence of a young lady of rank, who was tndicted^for 
child murder. The principal evidence was a female 
accoucheur, who had been forcibly carried to the lady*s 
house blind-folded. She swore that her guide forded a 
river twice in going to the house where her assistance 
was wanted -, when, said the lawyer, it was known that 
there was but one straight river between the houses : 
and supposing the guide, in order to deceive the mid- 
wife, should have made a wheel round to pass it again, 
€he must then have forded a third time. The ingenuity 
of this remark so completely puzzled the jury, that 
they acquitted the prisoner without going out of court. 
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BILLINGSGATE RHETORIC. 



An action in the court of Common Pleas, in 1794, 
between two .Billingsgate iishwomen^ afforded two 
junior barristers an opportunity of displaying much 
small wit. » 

The counsel for the plaintiff stated, that his client, 
Mrs. Isaacs, laboured in the humble, but honest voca- 
tion of a fishwoman, and that while she was at Billings- 
gate market,, making those purchases which were after- 
wards to furnish dainty meals to her customers, the de- 
fendant Davis grossly insulted her, and in the presence 
of the whole market people called her a thief, and 
another, if possible, still more opprobrious epithet. 
The learned counsel expatiated at considerable length 
on the value and importance of character, and the con- 
tempt, misery, and ruin, consequent upon the loss of 
it. *' Character, my lord,** continued he, " is as dear 
to a fish woman as it is to a duchess. If 'the little 
worm we tread on feels a pain as great as a giant when 
he dies { if the vital faculties of a sprat are equal to 
those of a whale ; why may not the feelings of an hum- 
ble retailer of ' live cod,* and ' dainty fresh salmon,* be 
as acute as those of the highest rank in society?'* 
Another aggravation of this case, the learned counsel 
said, was, that his client was an old maid: with what 
indignation, then, must she hear that foul word applied 
to her, used by the Moor of Venice to his wife ! His 
client was not vindictive, and only sought to rescue her 
character, and to be restored to that ]^lace in society 
she had so long maintained. 

The judge inquired if that was the sole object of the 
plaintiff, or was it baiting with a sprat to catch a her' 
ring? 

' Two witnesses proved the words used by the de- 
fendant. 

The counsel for the defendant said, his learned bro- 
ther on the opposite side had been Jloundering for some 
time, and he could not but think that Mrs. ihaacs was 
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dkjiat-jl&h to come into court with sucbt an action. This 
was the first time he had ever heard of a fishwoman 
complaining of abuse. The action originated at Bil- 
lingsgate, and the words spoken (for he would not deny 
that they had been used)> were nothing more than the 
CttQtomary language, the Ux non scripta, by which all 
disputes were settled at that place. If the court were 
to sit for the purpose of reforming the language at Bil- 
lingsgate, the sittings would be interminable, actions 
would be as plentiful as mackerel at Midsummer, and 
the Billingsgate fishwomen would oftener have a new 
suit in Guildhall than on their backs. Under these 
circumstances, the learned counsel called on the jury 
to reduce the damages to a shrimp, 
, Verdict — damages one penny, 

PASSING SENTENCE. 

A fellow in Dublin had once committed some trifling 
offence, for which the judge pronounced the following 
sentence : — 

Judge, '* The sentence of the court is, that yon shall 
be flogged from the Bank to the Quay." 

Prisoner. (Htistilt/ interrupting the judge.) '< Thank 
you, my lord 3 you have done your worst, * 

Judge, No— awflf back again, 

THE LEARNED APOTHECARY. 

In an act of parliament made in 1815, entitled, ''An 
act for the better regulating the practice of apothe- 
caries,'* there is a very salutary clause, which enacts, 
*' that from and after the first day of August, 1815, it 
shall not be lawful for any person (except persons al- 
ready in practice as such), to practise as an apothecary 
in any part of England or Wales, unless he or they 
shall have been examined by the court of examiners of 
the apothecaries* company, and shall have received a 
certificate as such.*' 

The first conviction under this act took place at the 
Staflfordshire Lent assizes of 1819, before sir William 
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Oarrow, when the apothecaries' company brought an 
action against a man of the name of Warburton, for 
having practised as an apothecary without being duly 
qualified. The defendant^ it appeared^ was the son of 
a man, who in the early part of his life had been a 
gardener, but afterwards set -up as a cow leech. The 
facts, were stated by Mr. Dauncey for the prosecution, 
and supported by evidence. 

Mr. Jervis, for the defence, called the father of the 
defendant, Arnold Warburton, to prove that he had 
practised as an apothecary before the passing of the 
act. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Dauncey, 

Mr. Dauncey, Mr. Warburton, have yon always been 
a surgeon? 

Witness appealed to the judge, whether this was a 
proper answer. 

The Judge. I have not heard any anstver .-Mr. Daun- 
cey has put a question. 

fVitness. Must I answer it ? 

Judge. Yes : why do you object ? 

Witness. I don*t think it a proper ansr»er. 

Judge. I presume you mean question, and I differ 
from you in opinion. 

The witness not answering, Mr. Dauncey repeated 
— Have you always been a surgeon ? 

Witness. I am a surjent. 

Mr. Dauncey. Can you spell the word you have 
mentioned ? 

Witness. My lord, is that a fair answer ? 

Judge, I think it a fair question. 

Witness. "Syurgun t.'* 

Mr. Dauncey. I am unfortunately hard of hearing j 
have the goodness to repeat what you have said, sir. 

Witness. *' S u r g e n d." 

Mr. Dauncey. S — , what did you say next to S, sir ? 

Witness. '^ Syurgun d." 

Mr. Dauncey, Very well, sir j I am perfectly satis- 
fied. 
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Judge. As I take down the word sur^^j please to 
favour me with it once more. 

IVitness. *' S u r g u n t.*' 

Judge. How, sir ? 

Witness. ''Sergund/* 

Judge. Very well. 

Mr. Dauncey. Sir, have you always been what you 
say ? that word, I mean, which you have just spelt ? 
—(-4 longpause.J 

Mr. Dnuncey. I am afraid, sir, you do not often take 
so much time to study the cases which come before 
you, as y©u do to answer my question. — '* I do not, 
sir/* *' Well, sir, will you please to answer it ?" — {A 
long pause, but no reply J — *' Well, what were you ori- 
ginally, Doctor War burton ?'* • 

fVitness^ " S y u r g e n d." When you first took to 
business, what was that business ? Were you a gardener. 
Doctor Warburton ?"— " S u r g e n t." " I do not ask 
yon to spell that word again ; but before you were of 
that profession, what were you ?— '^ S e r g u n t.** 

Mr. Dauncey. My lord, I fear I have thrown a spell 
over this poor man, whiclr he cannot get rid of. 

Judge. Attend, witness -, you are now to answer the 
questions put to you. You need not spell that word 
any more. 

Mr. Dauncey. When was you a gardener ? 

f Fitness, I never was. The witness then stated, 
that he never employed himself in gardening; he first 
was a farmer, his father was a farmer. He (witness) 
ceased to be a farmer fifteen or sixteen years ago } he 
ceased because he had then learnt that business which 
he now is. *' Who did you learn it of?"—** Is that a 
proper question, my lord >" ** I see no objection to it.*! 
— ** Then I will answer it j I learnt of Doctor Hulme, 
my brother-in* law ; he practised the same as the Whit- 
worth doctors, and they were regular physicians. 

Mr. Dauncey. Where did they take their degrees ? 

Witness. I don't believe they ever took a degree. 

** Then were they regular physicians ?*'—-*' No ! I be- 

m5 
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lieve they were not ; they were only doctors/* — *' Only 
doctors ! were they doctors in law, physic, or divinity V* 
— *' They doctored cows, and other things, and humans 
as well.'* '^ Doubtless, as well: and you, I doubt not, 
have doctored brute animals as tveUss human creatures V 
— '' I have/* 

Judge to FFitness. " Did you ever make up any me- 
dicine by the prescription of a physician V — "I never 
did.** '^Do you understand the characters they use for 
ounces, scruples, and drachms ?'*—'* I do not.** — ^''Tlien 
yon cannot make up their prescriptions from reading 
them V — ^^'1 cannot} but I can make up as good me- 
dicines in my way, as they can in theirs." *' What 
proportion does an ounce bear to a pound?*' — {A 
pause.) — *' There are sixteen ounces to the pound ; biit 
we do not go by any regular weight 3 we mix ours by 
the hand." « Do you bleed?"— '' Yes." '' With a 
fleam or with a lancet?" — ''W^ith a lancet." ^*Do 
you bleed from the vein or from the artery ?*' — *' From 
the vein." " There is an artery somewhere about the 
temples; what is the name of that artery?** — '* I do 
not pretend to have so much learning as some have." 
" Can you tell me the name of that artery ?" — " I d^ 
not know which you mean." *' Suppose, then, I was to 
direct you to bleed my servant or my horse (which 
God forbid) in a vein, say for instance in the jugular 
vein, where should you bleed him ?** — '* In the neck> to 
be sure.'* 

Judge. I would take every thing as favourably for the 
young man as I properly can ; but here we have igno« 
ranee greater, perhaps, than ever appeared in a court 
^before, as the only medium of education which this de- 
fendant can possibly have received in his profession. 

Several other witnesses were examined for the de- 
fence. 

Baron OarrofK, iu summing up, observed, that this 
was a question of considerate importance to the de- 
fendant in the cause, on whose future prospects it must 
necessarily have great influence ; and it was of the last 
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importance to the public The learned judge com- 
mented strongly on the ignorance of the defendant's fa- 
ther, a man more ignorant than the most ignorant that 
they had ever before heard examined in any court. Was 
this man qualified for professing any science, particu- 
larly one in which the health and even the lives of the 
public were involved ? Yet through such an impure 
medium alone had the defendant received his knowledge 
of this profession. There was not the least proof of 
the defendant having for a single minute been in a 
situation to receive instruction from any one really act-^ 
ing as an apothecary. If the jury thought that the de« 
fendant had acted cis an apothecary before the time 
mentioned in the act> they would find a verdict for 
him 5 but otherwise, they would find for the plaintiffs 
in one penalty. The jury almost instantly returned a 
verdict for the pldntiffs. 



A O OR A •/. 

. A GBVTLSHAN uot loug ago, busily engaged in writing 
a letter, turned suddenly to his wife to inquire, ^* whe« 
ther Religion was spelt with a O or a J. ' '' Indeed, 
my dear,*' replied the wife," ** I cannot say exactly; 
but your best plan will be to write it in such a manner 
that it will do for either.'* lliis advice was certainly 
very consistent with the practice of the world, is some- 
times wonderfully convenient, though at other times 
productive of much mischief. Thus« for instance — 
When a pettifc^gtng attorney gets a' dirty case tq 
handle, especially when some degree of mystery is at- 
tached to it, he generally contrives matters to do for 
either*-^-— a G or a J. 

When the will of some hearty fellow is read by his 
relatives and friends, how often is it discovered, though 
duly signed and sealed, that many, bpt too many places 
are fouod which serve equally well either fa rjjw w » 6 
or a J I 
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When a newspaper editor has published in due form 
his ipse dixit upon a circumstance which afterwards 
turns out rather contrary to his opinion, does he not 
often make it appear that it is immaterial whether he 
uses the G or the J ? 

When our good friend Francis Moore offereth his 
predictions for the gratification of the curious, whether 
the events of the year be good or bad, will not his 
prophecies be equally correct, whether read with the 
G or the J ? 

When a counsellor hath laboured to convince a jury, 
that the case in question is decidedly in favour of G, 
does not a '* learned friend" often establish a claim in 
favour of J ? 

When a general election takes place, do not the gen- 
try on the hustings make use of expressions so different 
from those they use in the house, that we find they can 
use, at their pleasure, the G or the J ? 

When a fracas, which is sometimes the case, happens 
among our fashionable dandies, are not the laws of ho- 
nour often evaded,- and the business settled by the 
simple method of the G or the J } 

When we see, what is too common at present, a ma- 
trimonial sqaabble, are we not led to conclude that 
both parties mistook the G for the J? 

When monarchs have been at a great expense of 
blood and treasure in prosecuting a war, and when, mu- 
tually tired, they at last patch up a treaty, are we not 
completely nonplussed to discover whether we should 
read a G or a J ? ' 

When we attend the levees of the great, and hear the 
conversation there, carried on, are we not often out of 
our depth when trying to discover which is meant ^—> 
a G or a J? 

When we pursue a train of logical research, vainly 
hoping to arrive at the truth, does it not often happen 
that either in the major or the minor we have mis-^ 
taken the G for the J ? 

When we ta^e up a philosophical treatise, aiid until 
satiated with its dryness continue to peruse it with un- 
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wearied attention^ are we not often completely foiled 
in our endeavours to discover whether the author means 

. a G or a J ? 

But while I am thus rambling^ most probjeibly some 
one will lay down the book^ and express himself with 
due gravity — "The fellow falls into the error he is 
labouring to expose^ for I cannot for the life of me dis- 
cover, whether he means to use the G or the J[.'* To 
such I must say, that he may use either G or J ac- 
cording to his pleasure, ^without being in the least 
danger of destroying the sapient wisdom contained in 
this essay, and with assuring him that I will at least in 
one instance endeavour to avoid using the G for the J, 
by subscribing myself in the corner T. T. 

Pocket Magazine* 



THE STOUT GENTLEMAN i 

A STAGE COACH ROMANCE, 
' 1*11 crQss it, though it blast me." — Hamlet, 



Ij was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of No- 
vember. 1 had been detained^ in the course of a jour- 
ney, by a slight indisposition, from which I was re^ 
coverings but I was still feverish, and was obliged to 
keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small town 
of Derby. . A wet Sunday in a country inn ! whoever 
has had the luck to experience one, can alone judge of 
]^y situation. The rain pattered against the case- 
ments > the bells tolled for church with a melancholy 
sound. I went to the window in quest of something to 
amuse the eye 3 but it seemed as if I had been placed 
completely out of the reach of all amusement. The 
windows of my bed-room looked out among tiled roofs 
and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting-rooip 
commanded a fuU view of the stable-^yard, I know of 
nothing more calculated to make a man sick of this 
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world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw that had been kicked about 
by travellers and stable-boys. In one corner was a 
stagnant pool of water^ surrounding an island of muck; 
there were several half-drowned fowls crowded together 
^nder a cart^ among which was a miserable^ crest-fallen 
cocky drenched out of all life and spirit ; his drooping 
tail matted> as it were, into a single feather, along which 
the water trickled from his back *, near the cart was a 
half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing pa* 
tiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising 
from her reeking hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the 
loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head 
out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the 
eaires ; an unhappy cur, chained to a doghouse hard by> 
uttered something every now and then between a bark 
and a yelp ; a drab of a kitchen-wench tramped back-* 
wards and forwards through the yard in pattens, look- 
ing as sulky as the weather itself^ every thing, in shorty 
was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-* 
drinking ducks, assembled like boon companions round 
a puddle, and making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wmited amusement. 
My room soon became insupportable. I abandoned it> 
and ^sought what is technically called the travellers*- 
room. This is a public room set apart at most inns for 
the accommodation of a class of wayfarers, called tra- 
vellers. Or riders ; a kind of commercial knights errant^ 
who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on 
horseback, or by coach. They are the only successors 
that I know of at the present day to the knights errant 
of yore. They lead the same kind of roving adventur-^ 
ous life, only changing the lance for a driving-whip^ 
the buckler for a pattern card, and a coat of mail for an 
upper Benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms of 
peerless beauty, they rove about spreading the fame 
and standing of some substantial tradesman or manu- 
facturer> and are ready at any time to bargain in his 
name -, it being the fashion now-a-days to trade, in- 
stead of fight, with one another. As the room of the 
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hotels in the good old fighting times, would be hung 
round at night with the armour of way-worn warriors, 
Such as coats of mail^ falc^ions^ and yawning helmets ; 
so the travellers'-room is garnished with the harnessing 
of their successors^ with box-coats, whips of all kinds> 
spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of iinding some of these worthies to 
talk with, but was disappointed. There were, indeed, 
two or three in the room ; but I could make nothing of 
them. One was just finishing his breakfast, quarrelling 
with his bread and butter, and huffing the waiter ; an- 
other buttoned oh a pair of gaiters, with many execra« 
tions at Boots for not having cleaned his shoes well j a 
third sat drumming on the table with his fingers, and 
'looking at the rain as it streamed down the window- 
glass : they all appeared infected by the weather, and 
disappeared, one after the others without exchanging a 
word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the 
people, picking their way to church, with petticoats 
hoisted mid-leg high, and dripping umbrellas. The 
bell ceased to toll, and the streets became silent. I 
then amused myself with watching the daughters of a 
tradesman opposite ; who being confined- to the house 
for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their 
charms at the front windows, to fascinate the chance 
tenants of the inn. They M length were summoned 
away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, and I had no* 
thing further from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the ^long-lived day } 
1 was sadly nervous and lonely ; and every thing about 
an inn seems calculated to make a dull day ten times 
duller. Old newspapers, smelling of beer and tobacco 
smoke, and which I had dready read half a dozen times. 
Good for nothing books, that were worse than rainy 
weather. I bored myself to death with an old volume 
of the Lady's Magazine. I read all the common-place 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on the panes of 
glass } the eternal families of the Smiths and the 
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Browns^ and the Jacksoiis> and the Johnsons^ and all 
the other sons; and I deciphered several scraps of 
fatiguing inn- window poetry which I have met with in 
allparts of the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, 
raggedy spongy clouds drifted heavily along ; there was 
no variety even in the rain 5 it was one dull^ continued, 
monotonous patter — patter — spatter, excepting that 
now and then I was enlivened by the idea of a brisk 
shower, from the rattling of the drops upon a passing 
umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hack- 
neyed phrase of the day) when, in the course of the 
morning, a horn blew, and a stage-coach whirled through 
the street, with outside passengers stuck all over it, 
cowering under cotton umbrellas^ and seethed together, 
and reeking with the steams of wet box-coats and upper 
Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking places a 
crew of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the 
carroty-headed hostler, and that non-descript animal 
ycelped Boots, and all the other vagabond race that in* 
festthe purlieus of an inn 3 but the bustle was transient; 
the coach again whirled on its way; and boy and dog, 
and hostler and Boots, all slunk back again to their 
holes ; the street again became silent, and the rain con- 
tinued to rain on. In fact, there was no hope of its 
clearing up ; the barometer pointed to rainy weather ; 
mine hostesses tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire washing 
her face, and rubbing her paws over her ears ; and, on 
referring to the Almanack, I found a direful predic-*' 
tion stretching from the top of the page to the bottom 
through the whole month, *■ expect — much — rain-^-about 
— rthis— time !*' 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if 
they would never creep by. The very ticking of the 
clock became irksome. At length the stillness of the 
house was interrupted by the ringing of a bell. Shortly 
after J heard the voice of a waiter at the bar : " The 
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Stout gentleman in number thirteen wants his break- 
fast. ' Tea and bread and butter^ with ham and eggs ; 
the eggs not to be much done." 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of im- 
portance. Here was a subject of speculation presented 
to my mind, and ample exercise for my imagination. I 
am prone to paint pictures to myself, and on this occa- 
sion I had some materials to work upon. Had the 
guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, or merely as 
" the gentleman in number thirteen," it would have 
been a perfect blank to me. I should have thought no- 
thing of it 5 but " The Stout Gentleman !'*— the very 
name had something in it of the picturesque. It at once 
gave the size ; it embodied the personage to my mind's 
eye, and my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty 5 in all pro^ 
bability, therefore, he was advanced in life, some peo- 
ple expanding as they grow old. By his breakfasting 
rather late, and in his own room, he must be a man ac- 
customed to live at his ease, and above the necessity 
of early risings no doubt, a round, rosy, lusty old gen- 
tleman. 

There was another violent ringing. The stout gen- 
tleman was impatient for his breakfast. He was evi- 
dently a man of importance; '* well to do in the worlds" 
accustomed to be promptly waited upon 5 of a keen ap- 
petite, and a little cross when hungry. *' Perhaps,** 
thought I, ^^ he may be some London alderman ; or who 
knows but he may be a member of parliament V* 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short in- 
terval of silence : he was, doubtless, making the tea. 
Presently there was a violent ringing ; and before it 
could be answered, another ringing still more violent. 
" Bless me ! what a' choleric old gentleman !" The 
waiter came down in a huff. — ^The butter was rancid» 
the eggs were over-done, the ham was too salt :— the 
stout gentleman was evidently nice in his eating ; one 
of those who eat and growl, and keep the waiter on the 
trot, and live in a state militant with the household. 
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The hostess got into a fiime* I should observe that 
she was a brisk, coquettish woman -, a little of a shrew, 
and something of a slammerkin, but very pretty withal 3 
with a nincompoop for a husband, as shrews are apt to 
have. She rated the servants roundly for their negli- 
gence in sending up so bad a breakfast, but said not a 
word against the stout gentleman ; by which I clearly 
perceived that he must be a man of consequence, en- 
titled to make a noise and to give trouble at a country 
inn. Other eggs, and ham, and bread and butter were 
sent up. They appeared to be more graciously re- 
•ceived ; at least there was no further complaint. 

I had ^ot made many turns about the travellers'- 
room, when there was another ringing. Shortly after** . 
'wards there was a stir and an inquest about the house. 
The stout gentleman wanted the Times or the Chronicle 
newspaper. I set him down, therefore, for a Whig ; 
or rather, from his being so absolute and lordly where 
be had a chance, I suspected him of being a radical. 
Hunt, I had heard, was a large man : '^ who knows/* 
thought I, " but it is Hunt himself?" 

My curiosity began to be uwakened. I inquired of 
the waiter who was this stout gentleman that was 
making all this stir ; but I could get no information : 
nobody seemed to know his name. The landlords of 
bustling inns seldom trouble their heads about the 
-names of their transient guests.— -The colour of a coat, 
the shape or size of the person, is enough to suggest a 
'travelling name. It is either the tall gentleman, or the 
short gentleman, or the gentleman in black, or the gen- 
tleman in snuff-colour ; or, as in the present instance, 
•the stout gentleman. A designation of the kind once 
(lit on answers every purpose, and saves all further in- 
quiry. 

Rain — rain — rain ! pitiless, ceaseless rain ! No such 
thing as putting a foot out of doors, and no occupation 
nor amusement within. By and by I heard some one 
walking over head. It was in the stout gentleman's 
room. He evidently was a large man by the heaviness 
of his tread ^ and an old man from his wearing such 
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creaking soles. *' He is doubtless/' thought I, '^ some 
rich old square-toes of regular habits> and is now 
taking exercise after breakfast." 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and 
hotels that were stuck about the mantel-piece. The 
Lady's Magazine had become an abomination to me 5 it 
was as tedious as the day itself, I wandered out, not 
^knowing what to do^ and ascended again to my room* 
I had not been there IoDg» when there was a squall from 
a neighbouring bed>-room. A door opened and slammed 
violently; a chambermaid^ that I had remarked for 
having a ruddy> good-humoured face^ went down stairs 
in a violent flurry. The stout gentleman had been 
rude to her ! 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce 
in a moment. This unknown personage could not be 
an old gentleman ; for old gentlemen are not apt to be so 
obstreperous to chambermaids. He could not be a young 
gentleman ; for young gentlemen are not apt to inspire 
such indignation. He must be a middle-aged man^ and 
confounded ugly into the bargain^ or the girl would not 
have taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I con« 
fess I was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my landlady. I 
caught a glance d^er as she came tramping up stairs ; 
her face glowing^ her cap flaring^ her tongue wagging 
the whole way. '^ She*d have no such doings in h^ 
hoase^ she'd warrant ! If gentlemen did spend money 
freely> it was no rule. She'd have no servant-maid of 
hers treated in that way> when they were about their 
work, — that's what she wouldn't !" 

As I hate squabbles^ particalarly with women^ and 
above all pretty women, I slunk back into my room, 
and partly closed the door ; but my curiosity was too 
much excited not to listen. The landlady marched in^ 
trepidly to the enemy's citadel, and entered it with a 
storm : the door closed after her. I heard her voice in 
high, windy clamour for 'a moment or two. Then it 
gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret j 
' then there was a laugh ; and I heard nothing more* 
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After a little while ^)y landlady came out with an 
odd smile on her face^ adjusting her cap^ which was a 
little on one side. As she went down stairs, I beard 
the landlord ask her what was the matter : she said, 
'^Nothing at all, only the girl's a fool.'* — I was more 
than ever perplexed what to make of this nnaccountable 
personage, who could put a good-natured chambermaid 
in a passion, and send away a termagant landlady in 
smiles. He could not be so old, nor cross^ nor ugly 
either. 

I had to go to work at his picture again, and to paint 
him entirely different. I now set him down for one of 
those stout gentlemen that are frequently met with 
swaggering about the doors of country inns. Moist, 
merry fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs, whose bulk is 
a little assisted by malt liquors. Men who have seen 
the world, and been sworn at Higbgate; who are used 
to tavern life ; up to all the tricks pf tapsters^ and 
knowing in the ways of sinful publicans. Free-livers 
on a small scale ; who are prodigal within the compass 
of a guinea 3 who call all the waiters by name, touzle 
the maids, gossip with the landlady at the bar, and 
prose over a pint of Port, or a glass of negus, after 
dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming of these and si- 
milar 'surmises. As fast as I wove one system of belief, 
some movement of the unknown would completely over* 
turn it, and throw all my thoughts again into confusion. 
Such are the solitary operations of a feverish mind. I 
was> as I have said, extremely nervous 5 and the con- 
tinual meditation on the concerns of this invisible per- 
sonaj^e began to have its effect : I was getting a fit of 
the ndgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the stout gentleman 
might dine in the travellers V room, and that L might at 
length get a view of his person j but no — he had din- 
ner served in his own room. What could be the 
meaning of this solitude and mystery? He could not be 
a radical 3 there was something too aristocratical in 
thus keeping himself apart from the rest of the world, 
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and cohdemning himself to his. own dull company 
throughout a rainy day. And then^ too^ he lived too 
well for a discontented politician. He seemed to ex- 
patiate on a Tariety of dishes, and to sit over his wine 
like a jolly friend of good living. Indeed, my doubts on 
this head were soon at an end -, for he could not have 
finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear him 
humming a tune -, and on listening, I found it to be 
" God save the King." *Twas plain, then, he was no 
radical, but a faithful subject 5 one that grew loyal over 
his bottle, and was ready to stand by king and constitu- 
tion when he could stand by nothing else. 6ut who 
could he be ! My conjectures began to run M'ild. Was 
he not some personage of distinction travelling incog. ? 
*' God knows '.** said I, at my wit's end 5 " it may be 
one of the. royal family, for aught I know, for they are 
all stout gentlemen !" 

The weather continued rainy. The mysterious un- 
known kept his room, and, as far as I could judge, 
his chair, for I did not hear him move. In the mean 
time, as the day advanced, the travellers'-room began 
to be frequented. Some, who had just arrived, came 
in buttoned up in box-coats; — others came home who 
had been dispersed about the town. Some tool^ their 
dinners, and some their tea. Had I been in a different 
mood, I should have found entertainment in studying 
this peculiar class of men. There were two especially, 
who were regular wags of the road, and up to all the 
standing jokes of travellers. They had a thousand sly 
things to say to the waiting-maid, whom they- called 
Louisa, and £thelinda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and chuckling amazingly 
^ at their own waggery. My mind, however, had become 
completely engrossed by the stout gentleman. He had 
kept my fancy in chase during a long day, and it was not 
now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers 
read the papers two or three times over. Some drew 
vound the fire, and told long stories about their horses, 
about their adventures, their overturns, and breakings- 
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down* They discassed the credits of different mer- 
chants and different inns 3 and the two wags told several 
choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids^ and kind 
landladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking 
what they called their night-caps^ that is to say^ strong 
glasses of brandy and. water and sngar^ or some other 
mixture of the kind ; after which they one after another 
rang for " Boots*' and the chambermaid^ and walked 
off to bed in old shoes cut down into marvellously un- 
comfortable slippers. 

There was only one man left^ a short-legged^ long- 
bodied; plethoric fellow> with a very large> sandy head. 
He sat by himself, with a glass of Fort wine negus and 
a spoon 3 sipping and stirring, and meditating and sip- 
ping, until nothing was left but the spoon. He gra- 
dually fell asleep bolt upright in his cbair> with the 
empty glass standing before him ; and the candle seemed 
to fall asleep too, for the wick grew long, and black, 
and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. The gloom that now 
prevailed was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, 
and almost spectral, box-coats of departed travellers^ 
long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the tick- 
ing of the clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the 
sleeping toper, and the drippings of the rain, drop-— 
drop— drop, from the eaves of the house. The church 
bells chimed midnight. All at once the stout gentle- 
man began to walk over head^ pacing slowly backwards 
and forwards. There was something extremely awful 
in all this, especially to one in my state of nerves.-— 
These ghastly great coats, these guttural breathings, 
and the creeking footsteps of this- mysterious being. 
His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at length died 
away. I could bear it no longer. I was wound up to 
the desperation of a hero of romance. " Be he who or 
what he may,' \ said I to myself, " I'll have a sight of 
him !" I seized a chamber candle, and hurried up to 
number thirteen. The door stood ajar. I hesitated-— 
I entered: the room was deserted. Tliere stood a 
Ivrge, brxMul-bottomed elbow-chair at a table^ on which 
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was an empty tumbler^ and a " Times newspaper^ and 
the room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just re- 
tired. — I turned off, sorely disappointed, to my room, 
which had be^n changed to the front of the house. As 
i went along the corridor, I saw a large pair of boots, 
with dirty, waxed tops, standing at the door of a bed<» 
chamber. They doubtless belonged to the unknown j 
but it would not do to disturb so redoubtable a person-* 
age in his den ; he might dischai-ge a pistol, or some* 
thing worse, at my head. I went to bed, therefore, and 
lay awake half the night in a terrible nervous state ^ 
and even when I fell asleep, I was still haunted in my 
dreams by the idea of the stout gentleman and his wax-> 
topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was 
awakened by some stir and bustle in the house, which I 
could not at first comprehend) until getting more awake, 
1 found there was a mail-coach starting from the door. 
Suddenly there was a cry from below, " The gentle- 
man has forgot his umbrella ! look for the gentleman's 
umbrella in number thirteen !'* I heard an immediate 
scampering of a chambermaid along the passage, and 
a shrill reply as she ran, ''Here it is ! here's the gentle-* 
man's umbrella!** 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of 
setting off. This was the only chance I should ever 
have of knowing him. I sprang out of bed, Scrambled 
to the window, snatched aside the curtains, andjuat 
caught a glimpse of the rear of a person getting in at 
the coacb-door. The skirts of a brown coat parted be- 
hind^ and gave me a full view of the broad disk of a 
pair of drab breeches. The door dosed — '* all right 1" 
was the word — the coach whirled off :— «nd that was 
all I ever saw of the stoat gentleman ! 

WaMngtim Irving^ 
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LINES 
BY THE HON. G. TUCKER, OP VIRGINIA. 

Data of my youth ! ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth ! ye are frosted and gray -, 
Eyes of my youth ! your keen sight is no more 5 
Cheeks of my youth ! ye are furrow* d all o'er 5 
Strength of my youth ! all your vigour is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth ! your gay visions are flown ! 

Days of my youth ! I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth ! I'm content you ishould fall -, 
Eyes of my youth ! ye much evil have seen 3 
Cheeks of my youth ! bathed in tears have you been ; 
Thoughts of my youth ! ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth ! why lament your decay ? 

• Days of my age ! ye will shortly be past -, 
Pain of my age ! but a while can ye last ; 
Joys of my age ! in true wisdom delight 5 
Eyes of my age ! be religion your light 5 
Thoughts of my age ! dread not the cold sod 5 
Hopes of my age ! be ye fix'd on your God ! 



COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 

• Rbclining on couch of fallen leaves, wrapped in 
fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, hoarse voice, and 
snowy beard, appears a venerable old man. His pulse 
beats feebly, his brjeath becomes shorter 3 he exhibits 
every matk of approaching dissolution. 

l^is is old Eighteen Hundred and Seventeen 5 and 
as every class of readers must remember him a young 
man« as rosy and blithesome as themselves, they will 
perhaps feel interested in hearing some of his dying 
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expressions^ with a few particulars of his past life. 
His existeace is still likely to be prolonged a few days 
by the presence o? his daughter December, the last and 
sole survivor of his twelve fair children ; but it is ' 
thought the father, and daughter will expire together. 
The following are some of the expressions which have 
been taken down as they fell from his dying lips : 

'* I am," said he, '* the son of old father Time, and 
the last of a numerous progeny 5 for he has had no less 
than five thousand eight hundred and seventeen of us ;" 
but it has ever been his fate to see one child expire be- 
fore another was bom. It is the opinion of some, that 
his own constitution is beginning to break up, and 
that when he has given birth to a hundred or two more 
of us, his family will be complete, and then he himself 
will be no more." 

Here the Old Year called for his account-book, and 
turned over the pages with a sorrowfnl eye. He has 
kept^ it appears, an accurate account of the moments, 
minutes, hours, and months which he has issued, and 
subjoined, in some places, memorandums of the uses to 
-which they have been applied, and of the losses he has 
sustained. These particulars it would be tedious to de- 
tail, and perhaps the recollection of the reader may fur- 
nish them as well or better. But we must notice one 
circumstance; upon turning to a certain page in his 
accounts, the old man was much affected, and the tears 
streamed down his furrowed cheeks as he examined it. 
This was the register of the forty-eight Sundays which 
he had issued 5 and which, of all the wealth he had to 
dispose of, has been, it appears, the most scandalously 
wasted. "These," said he, ''were my miost precious 
gifts. I had but fifty-two of them to bestow. Alad 1 
how lightly have they been esteemed !" Here, upon re- 
ferring back to certain old memorandums, he found a 
long list of vows and resolutions, which had a particular 
reference to these fifly^two Sundays. This, with a 
mingled emotion of grief and anger, he tore into a hun- 
dred pieces^ and threw them on the embers» by which 
he was endeavouring to warm his shivering limbs. 

VOL. II. N 
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** I ieel, however^'* said be> *' more pity than indig- 
nation towards these offenders^ since they were far 
greater enemies to themselves than to me. But there 
are a few outrageous ones> by whom I have been de- 
frauded of so much of my substance, that it is dil&cult 
to think of them with patience, particularly that noto- 
rious thief Procrastination, of whom every body has 
heard, and who is well known to have wronged my ve- 
nerable father of much of his property. There are also 
three noted ruffians, Sleep^ Sloth, and Pleasure, from 
whom I have suffered much ; besides a certain busy- 
body called Dress, who, under pretence of making the 
most of me, and taking great care of me, steals away 
more of my gifts than any two of them. 

'* As for me, all must acknowledge that I have per- 
formed my part towards my friends and foes. I have 
fulfilled my utmost promise, and been more bountiful 
than many of my predecessors. My twelve fair chil- 
dren have, each in their turn, aided my exertions ', and 
their various tastes and dispositions have all conduced 
to the general good. Mild February, who sprinkled the 
naked boughs with delicate buds, and brought her 
wonted offering of early flowers, was not of more essen- 
tial service than that rude blustering boy, March, who, 
though violent in his temper, was well-intentioned and 
useful. — April, a gentle, tender-hearted girl, wept for 
his loss, yet cheered me with many a smile. June came 
crowned with roses, and sparkling in sunbeams, and 
laid up a store of costly ornaments for her luxuriant 
successors. But I cannot stop to enumerate the good 
qualities and graces of all my children. You, my poor 
December^ dark in your complexion, and cold in your 
tamper, greatly resemble my first-born January, with 
this difference, that he was most prone to anticipation, 
and yon to reflection. 

" If there should be any, who, upon hearing my dy- 
ing lamentation, may feel regret that they have not 
treated me more kindly, I would beg leave to hint, that 
it is yet in their power to make some cojoapensation for 
their past conduct, by tendering me> during my few 
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remaining days, as much service as in their power ^ let 
them testify the sincerity of their sorrow by an imme- 
diate alteration in their behaviour. It would give me 
particular pleasure to see my only surviving child treated 
with respect : let no one slight her offerings ; she has a 
considerable part of my property still to dispose of, 
which, if well employed, Will turn to good account. 
Not to mention the rest, there is one precious Sunday 
yet in her gift; it would cheer my last moments to 
know that this had been better prized than the past." 

'• It is very likely that, at least after my decease, 
many may reflect upon themselves for their misconduct 
towards me.' To such I would leave it as my dying in- 
, junction, not to waste time in unavailing regret ; all 
their wishes and repentance will not recall me to life. 
I shall never, never return ! I would rather earnestly 
recommend to their regard my youthful successor, 
whose appearance i^ shortly expected. I cannot hope 
to survive long enough to introduce him ; but I would 
faiir hope that he will meet with a favourable reception ; 
and that, in addition to the flattering honours which 
greeted my birth, and the fair promises which deceived 
my hopes, more diligent exertion, and more persevering 
efforts may be expected. Let it be remembered, that 
one honest endeavour is worth ten fair jlromises.*' 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back on his 
couch, nearly exhausted, and trembling so violently as 
to shake the last shower of yellow leaves from his ca- 
nopy. Let us all hasten to testify our gratitude for bis 
services, and repentance for the abuse of them, by im-. 
proving the remaining days of his existence, and by re- 
membering the solemn promises we made him in his 
youth. Rev* Dr. Henderson. 
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ITALY. 

'"Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty'' 

The name of Italy la connected with many as'^ 
sociations that are dear to the soul. Not with more 
enthusiasm did the crusaders visit the Holy Land than 
does the man of literature this classic clime. He cannot 
think of Virgil or Horace^ Tasso, Ariosto^ or him with 
the ^^ hundred tales," or the visionary Dante, or the 
divine Petrarch, without conjuring up to his imagination 
this 'Mand of sweet sounds," — this paradise of the 
world. Nor is it less endeared, or become less in- 
teresting by the pilgrimages of men of modern times. 
Addison and Goldsmith, and the living bard whose 
genius has shed its departing rays over the remnants 
of its freedom, rush at once upon our minds when we 
think of Italy. The poet there takes his full draught of 
inspiration 3 and when contemplating the ruins of all 
that was once great and glorious in the earth, pausing 
as it were over the wrecks of time, and pondering on 
the vanity of all things, insensibly imbibes the per- 
vading spirit of its former greatness 5 and in describing 
the dim forms of old as they are shadowed to his 
imagination, his breast glows with a chivalrous ardour 
at their exploits, and he becomes at once a partaker of 
their pleasures and their immortality. 

The richness and fertility of the soil, its abundance of 
cattle, the salubrity of the air, the endless variety of its 
fruits and flowers, its arom.atic gums, its yine and oil> 
however beautiful they appear upon the face of the 
country, are not to be compared with' the deep interest 
that is excited by its connexion with the mistress of 
the world. Rome, the queen of the nations whose 
ruins are now enshrined in the jewels of poesy-r-Roroe, 
the kingdom of the arts and sciences, whose luerature 
was disseminated over ^he whole civOised world— ^ 
Rome, whose proud line of Caesars are slumbering in 
the dust, and whose mighty consuls are no more — 
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Rome, whose golden eagles glittered in the sunbeam^ 
and extended their ambitions wings over the face of the 
earth— Rome still survives for the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor^ and the enthusiast. 

(( While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
And while Rome stands— the world.'' — 

We cannot step even on the confines of Italy without 
being overshadowed and oyenvhelmed with the my* 
steries of its mythology. Here Saturn reigned and 
gave the golden age— and two-faced Janus, who built 
up splendid temples, and reared the sacred altars. 
Here the nymphs and satyrs danced to the inspiring 
music of the timbrel — ^herQ Agrippa erected his noble 
fane to the honour of all the gods. The Tiber, with its 

f olden sands, still flows ; and is the same river which 
lorace describes as he saw it forced backward from the 
Tuscan shore ! We may even now stand upon the 
Cap i toll ne-hill, and look down upon ruined Rome — the 
''skeleton,'* as some author has expressed himself, of 
that gigantic form which was once terrible to the na- 
tions. Tradition still consecrates the name of Hannibal 
with the lake of Thrasymene, and there is an old 
circular ruin which the peasants still call " the Car- 
thaginian's tower." The Egerian .grot brings to our 
memory the fabled interview of Numa with the beautiful 
nymph, who, during her mighty visitations, instructed 
him to rule full well the Roman people. The springs 
over which she presided still bubble from among the 
pumice rocks, aud trickle through the mosses and loug 
grasses that flourish there. 

The swift Camilla scohred the plains of Italy, and op- 
posed the landing of ^neas, who, having escaped from 
the dangers of the Trojan war, and the perils of the 
deep, by command of Venus here rested from his toils 
and founded a city. Here Pythagoras, after having 
travelled for knowledge to Egypt, and beyond the walls 
of Babylon, founded his school of philosopliy, and 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Nor should we forget Rome's founder, tiie son of 
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warlike Mars, with the ' she wolf/ his nnrse, whose 
story seemed so wondrous in our youth. The luxurious 
Grid attached his name to the immortal city> when in 
the spirit of prophecy he divined the perpetuity of Uf 
fame^ and shouted 

^' One half of locmd eternity is mine !'* 

Corinna^ and the wanton Jn1ia> and the chaste Vit- 
ginia^ and the vestal train who watched the vital fire> 
and Tullia, the proud parricide^ and a numerous train of 
women, endeared by their virtues, or odious for their 
vicesy rush over the memory when we think of Italy. 
Cato and Brutus, names dear to liberty, and Cicero, the 
parent of Roman eloquence, and what was still dearer 
to his honour and his virtues, the father of the Roman 
people. Poets, philosophers, historians, and orators, 
rise and pass in review before us with all their at- 
tributes, and in all their glory, and render Italy a 
country deservedly the most famous in the world. The 
Alps and the Appenines, and the now 'spouseless 
Adriatic,' and the Tyrrhene sea, names sacred to sweet 
song, will ever be remembered with the region they 
protect and adorn ; and so long as the love of the fine 
arts maintains its influence over the mind of man, shall 
Italy be celebrated and had in remembrance above the 
other nations of the earth. She now stands ''like 
Niobe in tears," but, beautiful in her melancholy, she 
will continue to be an object of reverential worship — a 
form of idolatry, by all those who have seen her marble 
statues, and to whom her paintings and her poesy are 
known. 



THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO. 

Sweetest island of the ocean, for ever memorable 
in the works of the great poets who have immortalized 
thy name, what reverence does thy memory inspire! 
Thou art associated in our imagination with the re- 
membrance of the beautiful Calypso, the beloved of 
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Ulysses a&d Tekmachns. When we thiBk of l^ee, we 
think of the goddess with her lovely train> with her 
innocent anmsemeats^ and with the fascinations that 
hung around her as a charm. Bat the hour of Calypso 
is gone by, and the deity has for ever vanished from out 
sight. She is no longer immortal ; no longer is she 
surrounded as of yore with the sweetest virgins of the 
island* 

The hand of the. spoiler has passed over her wood- 
land recesses 3 her sparkling grottos, her forest caverns, 
and the image of her loveliness is effaced. Pirates and 
unlettered Greeks now reside where Calypso once 
dwelt ; and the rocks that once re-echoed to the siren 
song of love and happiness, now reverberate with the 
jioarse whistle of the sea robber. Inexorable Time ! in 
depriving us of the realities of our imagination, thou 
hast deprived us of the sweetest solace of our existence. 
No longer can our fancy again cling to the remembrance 
of Calypso, as though a real occurreiice was presented^ 
to our eyes 3 the mere fact of the desj9late condition of 
her once beautiful island is sufficient to exclude for 
ever the recollection of its past glories 5 or if we do 
recall them, to recall them with a bitter sense of their 
present inferiority. 

But time was, when the mind of man, more strongly 
tinted with imagination than it can ever be again, 
viewed at a distance the towering woods and mountain 
caverns of Calypso, and viewed them as the holy sancr 
tuaries of the goddess. Then was the proud aera of 
imagination 3 poetry poured the light of inspiration on 
the soul; and fancy assumed the guise of reality. 
Then were no cold- blooded systems of philosophy in^ 
vented to deaden the nobler faculties of the mind 3 all 
was poetry 5 the nature of man— his life— his actions*— 
his feelings were all poetry, and in unison with the re- 
ligion he professed* But now the days of enthusiasm 
are over} fancy has given way to reason, and sen- 
sibility has sobered into mechanism. The glory of 
Calypso, too, has passed away with the changed spirit 
of the times; for the imagination that peopled her 
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ocean-isle witk' deities iias almost faded from the mifl<| 
of maur 

But the genuine "admirer of the heavenly vifiions of 
antiquity, when he sails by the residence of the goddess, 
will think of the times that are gone by, and call to 
mind the remembrance of their glories. He will think 
of the hero Ulysses, who passed his hours of dalliance 
on the fond bosom of Calypso, and the pleasures that 
awaited him at her island. He will think of the af- 
fectionate woman who offered to resign even her im- 
mortality for the sake of her admirer, and preferred a 
cottage, with the object of her love, to the proudest 
gifts of heaven without him. To him Calypso will ever 
be immortal, and her woodland haunts the sanctuary 
of affection. The west wind that wafts the fragrance 
of the island across the bosom of the ocean shall sink 
upon his ear as the evening song hymned by the forest 
nymphs to the honour of their deity 5 and when the 
summer breeze dies mournfully along the wave, it shall 
come to him as the sweet plaint of the goddess for the 
departure of her lover. WJien the wind is abroad, and 
the tempests are high in air, they shall be the same 
' wind and the same tempests that first stranded Ulysses 
on the coast, where he afterwards spent years of un-. 
alloyed felicity. Sorry indeed should we be that the 
beautiful Calypso should ever be forgotten ! She was 
the imaginative being that passed before us in our days 
of childhood ; the object of our early love, of our more 
matured admiration. The story of her divinity was the 
most touching fiction that ever inspired the mind of 
man, and merits immortality as much as the poet that 
created it. 

But even her tale, with all its im^inative richness, 
must soon bow before the sober shrine of truth ; for as 
our intellect becomes matured, the visions that de- 
lighted us in youth fade from our mind, and leave no 
token of what once was. Youth is the poetry — age is 
the prose of life— the one is the generosity-— the other, 
the selfishness of existence. - In youth we have a buoy- 
ant spirit, sensibly alive to all the finer impressions ai^ 
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«or nature^ that connects imagination with reality^ and 
love with life ; ■ but as age creeps on ns> the sensibility 
of existence vanishes ; and as day after day we see onr 
dearest friends dropping into the grave^ we shut ont 
enthusiasm from our hearts, and begin to live solely for 
ourselves. We then see the folly of our juvenile en- 
thusiasm ; look back on the past with regret, and with 
a tear perhaps in our eye^ while we cling to what can 
never be recalled^ then make one last^ one closing 
exertion, and sink calmly into our grave, forgetting and 
forgotten by all. 

And the time must come, sweetest island of the 
ocean, when, in the torpid sobriety of age, we shall think 
with indifference of thee and thy beautiful deity. The 
time must come, when thy forest caverns and woodland 
grottos, that now dance gaily before our youthful 
imagination, shall be but as the idle follies of the past, 
the glittering meteors of a moment. Even now the 
hour is approaching ; and as the chill of age comes on 
us, it deadens the youthful inspiration that once coursed 
cheerily through our veins: we ridicule many of our 
earliest and fondest prepossessions ; and even thy name, 
divine Calypso, the magic, the talisman of our spring, 
must soon be forgotten in the autumn of our life. 



THE ISLAND OF ULYSSES. 

Itha^ca, which with two adjacent islands once formed 
the kingdom of Ulysses, or the " wise Laertides,** as he 
is frequently termed in Homer, is now a desolate, barren 
region -, a blighted ghost, that bears no memorial of past 
greatness, but merely exists, as it were, to show that it 
once was. And yet the time has been when it bloomed 
in meridian splendour, and was celebrated above all 
other island children of the ocean for the beauty, 
number, and power of its inhabitants. 

Homer, Virgil, and many other ancient writers, have 
mentioned it in terms of the warmest admiration ; and 
the far-^famed wisdom of its monarch, the proverbia* 

N 5 
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purity of his wife^ and the filial affection of his soo> 
have each contribated to shed a halo of sj^ndoar 
annind the spot that can never be obiitcarated from the 
imagination. The twilight breezes still blow, as when 
they blew around the woe-worn Ulysses, while he stood 
on the brow of the hill, and surveyed the scenes he 
loved : the midnight moon still lights home the Greek, 
as of yore it lighted home the wanderer, and all bnt 
man is nnchanged. He is gone down into the valley of 
the shadow of death ; the clonds of many years have 
closed ai*ound him 3 and, like the crumbling . piles he 
erected^ he has become but a clod of the valley. Even 
Ulysses, the great Ulysses, the subtle conqueror of 
Ajax, the warrior and the sophist, is now bnt ''a 
kneaded clod;** and the very dust that yon tread be- 
neath your feet, while wandering through his beautiful 
ocean island, may perhaps have animated the mighty 
monarch of his day, the exulting husband of Penelope. 

The wisdom of -Ulysses, patronised as he was by 
his tutelary deity, Minerva, had gone into almost every 
part of the known world. The blind Maeonian bard 
had sung of his achievements, and people were anaious 
to know where so great a man had flourished. The spot 
was found, and from that instant became consecrated 
ground. Strangers, centuries and centuries ago, ap- 
proached it with as much reverence as they do now, 
and said to themselves, "Here Ulysses reigned, here 
Penelope wove her interminable web, and here perhaps 
the mighty bow was bent to the destruction of the 
suitors.*' This, probably, has been the language of all 
who have ever visited the island, and will be so to the 
end of time. It is the language of nature ; it is the 
language that instinct suggests, and sensibility forces 
one to utter. 

Homer and Fenelon have made every one acquainted 
with the Island of Ithaca ; for it is in the Odyssey that 
we read the account of the forty suitors, who, during the 
ten years' absence of Ulysses at the Trojan war, per- 
secuted Penelope with their addresses 5 it is there wc 
read her ingenious reply to their tmportmnities, that she 
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would choose oue when the web which sbe was then 
basy in weaving was completed, — ^atask which she took 
care to unravel in the nighty and thus rendered abortive ; 
and it is there too that we have the affecting stoiy of 
the poor dog, who, when his master, a solitary outcasit 
from society, returned home after his weary wanderings, 
recognised the pilgrim through his disguise^ and jumping 
up to lick his hand, died with the exertion. But these 
times have passed away from us for ever, and though 
the remembrance of them lingers like wild flowers on 
the dreary coast of eternity, Ithaca, the object of such 
hallowed recollections, is a wild and desolate ruin. 
The billows dash proadly against its shore, as if they 
mocked its gloomy silence 5 the sun shines proudly 
down on its gray misty headlands, as if there were stUl 
palaces and sumptuous buildings '' to reflect back its 
lustre ;*' and the night- wind still breathes the language 
of departed glory. 

Let us imagine for an instant the return of Ulysses 
from the grave. How would he be astonished to 
witness the havoc that time has effected in his king- 
dom ! He would perhaps inquire for his palace, and a 
modem Greek woald point to a heap of mouldering 
ruins, as he exclaimed, "Behold all thht is left !'* He 
would then speak of his son 'J^elemachus, of his friends 
who were with him in life, and those who survived his 
death. He would talk of them as the creatures, the' 
4inimalcul{p of yesterday, and would say, ** But where 
are they?*' A stranger would take up a skull that was 
rotting in his path, and reply to the agonized parent, 
*' Yes ! this was Telemachus; this was him who filled 
earth with the fame of his exploits, and now occupies a 
small part of that world which was once unable to 
contain him." llien would he perhaps ask for his 
flourishing kingdom, his myriads of subjects, and Ills 
regal magnificence. The stranger would reply, '' Look 
around, spirit of former days, and you will see all that 
is left. The inighty are laid low and silent now ; but 
their conqueror still lives, and twines his lazy folds 
around the carious skeletons. Come, and you shall be- 
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bold him whose trophies have eclipsed the fame of the 
proudest conquerors of the world." Tlien would the 
heart of the monarch rejoice that it had not lived ta 
witness the decay of his kingdom^ the ruin and ex- 
tinction of his subjects. 

With remorseless energy the hand of Time has in- 
deed set its withering mark on the desolated island 
of Ithaca. Her proud palaces he has crumbled to the 
dust, nor has he spared even the inhabitants themselves. 
He has deadened their zeal, lowered their character, 
and rendered them a sad memorial of all that was once 
great and commanding ; and perhaps the island and its 
inhabitants were never so thoroughly degraded as by a 
circumstance that has lately occurred ; when Ithaca, 
that in former times had equipped thousands of gaily 
burnished warriors, was taken, not by an army of 
veterans proportioned to its former notoriety, but by 
an army consisting of seven English soldiers and a 
Serjeant. 



BURIAL PLACES NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A DENSE and motionless cloud of stagnant vapours 
ever shrouds these dreary realms. From ,afar a chilling 
sensation informs the traveller that he approaches their 
dark and dismal precincts 5 and as he enters them, an 
icy blast, rising from their inmost bosom, rushes fprtb 
to meet his bre^^h, suddenly strikes his chest, and seems 
to oppose his progress. His very horse snuffs up the 
deadly effluvia with signs of manifest terror, and, ex- 
haling a cold and clammy sweat, advances reluctantly 
bver a hollow gronud, which shakes as he treads it, and 
loudly re-echoes his slow and fearful step. So long and 
so busily has time been at work to fill this chosen spot, — 
so repeatedly has Constantinople poured into this ul- 
timate receptacle almost its whole contents, that the 
capital of the living, spite of its immense population; 
scarce counts a single breathing inhabitant for every ten 
silent inmates of this city of the dead. Already do its 
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fields of blooming sepulchres stretch far away on every 
side, across the brow of the hills and the bend of the 
valleys 5 already are the avenues which cross each other 
at every step in this domain of death so lengthened, that 
the weary stranger^ from whatever point he come8> still 
finds before him many a dreary mile of road between 
marshalled tombs and mournful cypresses ere he reaches 
his journey's seemingly receding end; and yet every 
year does this common patrimony of all the heirs to 
decay still exhibit a rapidly increasing size> a fresh, and 
wider line of boundary, and a new belt of young 
plantations, growing up between new flower-beds of 
graves. 

As r hurried on through this awful repository, the 
pale far-stretching monumental ranges rose in sight, an4 
again receded rapidly from my view in such unceasing 
succession, that at last I fancied some spell possessed 
my soul, some fascination kept locked my senses -, and I 
therefore still increased my speed, as if only on quitting 
these melancholy abodes I could hope to shake off my 
waking delusion. Nor was it until, near the verge of 
the funeral forest through which I had been pacing for 
a full hour, a brighter light again gleamed athwart the 
ghost-like trees, that I stopped to look round, and to 
take a more leisurely survey of the ground which I had 
traversed.' ' 

*^ There," said I to myself, " He, scarce one foot be- 
neath the surface of a swelling soil, ready to burst at 
every point with its festering contents, more than half 
the generations whom death has continued to mow down 
for near four centuries in the vast capital of Islamism. 
There lie, side by side, on the same level, in cells the 
size of their bodies, and only distinguished by a marble 
turban somewhat longer or deeper — somewhat rounder 
or squarer, — personages in life far as heaven and earth 
asunder in birth, in station, in gifts of nature, and in 
long -laboured acquirements. There lie, sunk alike in 
their last sleep, — alike food for the worm that lives on 
death — the conqueror who filled the universe with his 
name, and the peasant scarce known in his own hamlet y 
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soltan Mahmond^ and sultan Mahmond's perhaps more 
desernng borse -, elders bending nnder the weight of 
years, and infants of a single hour ; men with inteUects 
of angels, and men with understandings inferior to those 
of brutes ; the beauty of Georgia, and the black of 
Sennaar ; yiziers, beggars, heroes, and women. There 
perhaps mingle their insensible dust the corrupt judge 
and the innocent he condemned, the murdered man and 
his murderer, the adulteress and her injured husband, 
the master and his meanest slaye. There vile insects 
consume the hand of the artist, the brain of the phi- 
losopher, the eye which sparkled with celestial fire, and 
the lip from which flowed irresistible eloquence. All 
the soil pressed by me for the Jast two hours was once 
animated like myself; all the mould which now clings 
to my feet once formed limbs and features similar to 
my own. Like myself, all this black unseemly dust 
once thought, and willed, and moved !— -And I, crea- 
ture of clay like those here cast around -, I, who travel 
through life as I do on this road, with the remains of 
past generations strewed along my trembling path ; I 
who, whether my journey last a few hours more or less, 
must still, like those here deposited, shortly rejoin the 
silent tenants of some cluster of tombs, be stretched out 
by the side of some already sleeping corpse, and while 
time continues its course, have all my hopes and fears— 
all my faculties and prospects^aid at rest on a couch 
of clammy earth. Anastasius, 



ANECDOTES, 

ILLVStRATITB OF THB STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS 
AFTER THE REBELLION OF 1745 *. 

The field of Culloden, and the scenes of cruelty 
which followed it, though fatal to the hopes of tlie 

• Supposed to be written by sir Walter Scott. 
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Highlanders^ who enthusiastically espoused the cause of 
Charles, yet did not utterly crush their hardy and pre* 
datory di8posit;ion. The clansmen retired, it is true, to 
the rocky fastnesses of their highest glens,-~^they 
chewed the cud of bitter reflection,— ^and they mourned 
thdr cottages burned, and their wives and children mas- 
sacred at dead of night, or arrested in melancholy flight 
by death amidst the snows of winter. But savage he* 
roism was not altogether subdued, within them by 
calamities such as these, — calamities calculated to bend 
less lofty souls to the very dust of subjection. With 
them the effect was like that {^oduced by attempting 
to curb the mountain cataract,— -they were divided into 
smaller and less important bodies, and their power was 
no longer forcible in its native stream 5 but each indi* 
vidnal portion seemed to gain a particular character 
and consequence of its own, by separation from the 
main body, where it had been undistinguished and un* 
observed. It was thus that, lurking in little parties, 
among pine-clad precipices, in caverns known only to 
themselves, they now waged a minor warfare,— that 
which had the plundering of cattle for its object. But 
let us not look upon those men, driven as it were to 
desperation, as we do upon the wretched cow-stealers 
of the present day. That wliich is now considered aa 
one of the basest of crimes, was then, in the eyes of 
the mountaineer, rather an honourable and chivalrous 
profession. Nothing was then more creditable than to 
be the leader of a d^ing band, to harry the low coun- 
try of its live stock ; and, above all, it was conceived 
to be perfectly fair to drive " Morayland, where every 
gentleman had a right to take his prey^/' 

• A great chiefhdn of the vale Uiqohart having had hi<i eattle 
glolen by ihs vassals of another head of a dan to the westward, and 
having sent a messenger with a remonstrance, had his herds restored 
to him, and received a letter, which still exists, containing the apo- 
logy, that the fellows had mistaken his orders, which were to go to 
the land of Moray alone, *' where every gentleman Was entitled to 
take his prey." 
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It was about this period, and (though it may snr-» 
prise many) it was not much more than fifty years ago, 

that Mr. R 1, a gentleman of the low country of 

Moray, was awakened early in the morning by the un- 
pleasant intelligence of the Highlanders having carried 
off the whole of his cattle from a distant hill, grazing in 
Brae Moray, a few miles above the junction of the rapid 
rivers Findhorn and Divie, and between both. He was 
an active man, so that, after a few questions put to the 
breathless messenger, he lost not a moment in summon- 
ing and arming several servants 5 and, instead of taking 
th^ way to his farm, be struck at once across the conn- 
try, in order to get as speedily as possible to a point, 
where the rocks and woods, hanging over the deep bed 
of the Findhorn, first begin to be crowned by steep and 
lofty mountains, receding in long and misty perspective. 
This was the grand pass into the boundless wastes fre- 
quented by the robbers 5 and here Mr, R ^1 forded 

the river to its southern bank, and took his stand with 
his little party, well aware, that if he could not inter- 
cept his cattle here, he might abandon all further search 
after them. 

The spot chosen for the ambuscade was a beautiful 
range of scenery known by the name of the Streens. 
So deep is the hollow in many places, that some of the 
little cottages, with which its bottom is here and there 
sprinkled; have Gaelic appellations, implying, that t keif 
never see the sun. There were no houses near them j 
but the party lay concealed amongst some huge frag- 
ments of rock, shivered by the wedging ice of the pre- 
vious winter from the summit of a lofty crag, that hung 
half across the naiTOw holm where they stood. A little 
way further down the river the passage was contracted 
to a rude and scrambling foot-path, and behind them 
the glen was equally confined. Both extremities of the 
small amphitheatre were shaded by almost impenetrable 
thickets of birch, hazel, alder, and holly, whilst a few 
wild pines found a scanty subsistence for their roots, in 
midway air, on the face of the crags, and were twisted 
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and writhed^ for lack of nourishment^ into a thousand 
fantastic and picturesque forms. The serene sun of a 
beautiful summer's day was declining, and half the nar- 
row haugh was> in broad and tieep shadow^ beautifully 
contrasted by the brilliant golden light that fell on the 
wooded bank on the other side of the river. 

Such was the scene where Mr. R 1 posted his 

party; and they had not waited long, listening in the si- 
lence of the evening, when they heard the distant lowing 
of the cattle, and the wild shouts of the reavers, reechoed 
as they approached by the surrounding rocks. The 
sound came nearer and nearer ; and at last the crashing 
of the boughs announced the appearance of the more 
advanced part of the drove, and the animals began to 
issue slowly from the tangled wood, or to rush vio- 
lently forth, as the blows or shouts of the drivers were 
more or less impetuous. As they came out, they col- 
lected themselves into a group, and stood bellowing as 
if unwilling to proceed farther. In the rear of the last 
of the herd, Mr. R 1 saw, bursting singly from dif- 
ferent parts of the brake, a party of fourteen Highland- 
ers, all in the full costume of the mountains, and armed 
with dirk, pistols, and claymore, and two or three of 

them carrying antique fowling-pieces. Mr. R I's 

party consisted of not more than ten or eleven ', but, 
telling them to be firm, he drew them forth from their 
ambuscade, and ranged them on the green turf. With 
some exclamations of surprise, the robbers, at the shrill 
whistle of their leader, rushed forwards, and ranged 

themselves in front of their spoil. Mr. R 1 and his 

party stood their ground with determination, whilst the 
robbers appeared to hold a conncif of war. At last their 
chief, a little athletic man, with long red hair curling 
over his shoulders, and with a pale and thin, but acute 
visage, advanced a little way beyond the rest. *' Mr. 
R ■■■ 1," said he, in a loud voice, and speaking good 
English, though in a Highland accent, '^ ar^ you for 
peace or war ? — if for war, look to yourself j if for peace 
and treaty, order your men to stand fast, and advance 
to meet me.*' — " I will treat," replied Mr. R 1 s 
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" but can I trust to your keeping faith ?** — "Trust to 
the honour of a gentleman !*' rejoined the other^ with 
an imperious air. The respective parties were ordered 
to stand their ground, and the two leaders advanced 
about seventy or eighty paces> each towards the middle 
of the space^ with their loaded guns cocked, and pre- 
sented at each other. A certain sum was demanded 

for the restitution of the cattle : Mr. R 1 had not 

60 much money about bim^ but offered to give what 
money he had in his pockety being a few pounds short 
of what the robber had asked. The bargain was con- 
cluded — the money paid — the guns uncocked and 
shouldered — and the two parties advanced to meet each 

other in perfect harmony. '^ And now, Mr. R ^1>** 

said the leader of the band, " you must look at your 
beasts^ to see that none of them be wanting.** Mr. 
R 1 did so. " They are all here,'* said he, " but 
one small dun quey.*'-^^^ Make yourself easy about 
her,*' replied the other; '^ she shall be in your pasture 
before daylight to-morrow morning.'* The treaty being 
thus concluded., the robbers proceeded up the glen, and^ 
were soon hid beneath its thick foliage ; whilst Mr. 

R 1*8 people took charge of the cattle, and began to 

drive them homewards. The reaver was as good as his 
word j — ^next morning the dun quey was seen grazing 
with the herd. Nobody knew how she came there -, 
but her jaded and draggled appearance bespoke the 
le^;th and the nature of the night journey she had per- 
formed. 



THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR. 

A Counsel in the Common Pleas, 
Who was esteem'd a mighty wit. 
Upon the strength of a chance hity 

Amid a thousand flippancies. 

And his occasional bad jokes^ 

In bullying^ bantering, browbeating, 
Ridiculing, and maltreating 
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Women or other timid folks. 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 
Who by his uncouth look and gait. 
Appeared expressly meant by fate 

For being quizzed and play'd upon. 

So having tipp'd the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down 

Until our wag should draw the cork. 
He smiled jocosely on the clown. 
And went to work. 

" Well, farmer NumscuU, how go qalvtes at 

York?'' 
** Why — not, sir, as they do with you, 
But on four legs instead of two." 
'' Officer !*• cried the legal elf. 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 
** Do, pray, keep silence down below there. 
Now look at me, clown, and attend,-— 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend V* 
'* Yees — very like — I often go there.'* 

*' Our rustic's waggish — quite laconic,*' 
The counsel cried, with grin sardonic 3— 
'* I wish I'd known this prodigy. 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing.— 
Now, farmer, do for once speak true. 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever, 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding ?" 
" Why no, sir, no 5 we've got our share. 
But not so many as when you were there." 

New Monthli/ Magazine. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY . 
OF KING CHARLES L INTO EDINBURGH, 

Upon Saturday the 15 th of Jane, 1633, king Charles 
came to Edinburgh from London. He had the duke 
of Lennox, the marquis of Hamilton, the earl of Mon- 
trose, and divers others of the Scots, and sundry En- 
glish lords, accompanied by about five hundred English- 
men and officers of his household. His furniture, 
plate, and plenishing (household goods) were carried 
about with him in princely form. At the west port 
he h^d an eloquent speech, making him welcome, and 
the keys of the town offered him by the speaker as he 
entered in, and upon the south side of the same port, 
Alexander Clark, then provost of Edinburgh, with the 
baillies, all clad in red robes, well furrea, and about 
three score of the aldermen and counsellors, clad all in 
black velvet gowns, were sitting all upon seats of 
deals for the purpose, bigged (built) of three degrees, 
frae the which (from which) they all raise in great hu- 
mility and reverence to his majesty; and the said. 
Alexander Clark, provost, in the name of the rest, and 
town of Edinburgh, made some short speech, and 
therewith presented to his majesty a basin all of gold, 
estimated at iive'thousand marks, wherein were shaken, 
out of an embroidered purse, a thousand goUen double- 
angels, as a token of the town of Edinburgh, their love 
and humble service. 

The king looked gladly upon the speech and gift 
both ; but the marquis ^f Hamilton, master of his ma- 
jesty*8 horse, hard beside, meddled with the gift as due 
to him by virtue of his office. 

Thereafter the provost went to his horse in good 
order, having a rich saddle with a black velvet fort- 
mantle, with pasements of gold, and the rest of tbe^ 
furniture conform^. who, with the baillies and the coun-" 
sellors on their foot, attended his majesty. 

As he is going up to the Upper JBow, there came a 
brave company of towns* soldiers, all clad in white 
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satin doublets, black velvet breeches, and silk stock- 
ings, with hats, feathers, scarfs, bands, and the rest 
correspondent. These gallants had dainty muskets, 
picks (pikes), and gilded partisans, and such like, who 
guarded bis majesty, having the partisans nearest to 
him, frae place to place> while he came to the Abbey ; 
at his entry of the port q£ the Upper Bow, he bad a 
third speech ; at the west end of the Tolbooth he saw 
the royal pedigree of the kings of Scotland, frae Fergus 
the first, delicately painted, and had a fourth speech ; 
at the Mercate Cross he had a fifth speech, where his 
majesty's health was drunken by Bacchus on the cross, 
and the haill stroups thereof running over with wine in 
abundance. 

At the throne, Parnassus Hill was erected curiously, 
all green with birks (birch trees), where nine pretty 
boys, representing the nine nymphs or muses, were 
nymph-like clad, where he had the sixth speech, after 
the which the speaker delivered to his majesty a book> 
and seventhly, he had a speech at the Nether Bow, 
which haill (all whidi) orations his majesty, with great 
pleasure and delight, sitting on horseback, as his com- 
pany did, heard pleasantly ; syne (then) rode down the 
(banongate to his own palace of Holyrood-house, where 
he staid the nigbt. 

The author of this account affirms that '^ this royal 
King was endued by God Almighty with such rare giifts 
of body and mind, as Great Britain had, never his 
parallel to reign over it. For he was holy, godly, re- 
ligious, zealous in prayer, upright and just, and a brave 
justiciar, merciful and bountiful, chaste, charitable and 
Hberal, no ways covetous nor bloodthirsty, moderate 
and temperate in his mouth, clean and pure in all his 
actions.** 

I marvel much, that in this long catalogue of vir- 
tues, the writer forgot to insert that of patience, which 
Charles must certainly have possessed in perfection » 
or he never would have been able to bear " pleasantly'* 
tlie infliction of seven speeches in one day. 
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CHARACTER OF THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN 
PLAYFAIR, OF EDINBURGH. 

It had struck many people^ we believe, as very ex- 
traordinary, that so eminent a person as Mr. Playfair 
should have been allowed to sink into his grave in the 
midst of us, without calling forth almost so much as 
an attempt to commemorate his merit, even in a com- 
mon newspaper ^ and that the death of a man so cele- 
brated and beloved, and at the same time so closely 
connected with many who could well appreciate and 
suitably describe his excellencies, should be left to the 
brief and ordinary notice of the daily obituary. No 
event of the kind certainly ever excited more general 
sympathy ; and no individual, we are persuaded^ will 
' be longer or more affectionately remembered by all the 
classes of his fellow- citizens : and yet it is to these very 
circumstances that we must look for an explanation of 
the apparent neglect with which his memory has been 
followed. 

We beg leave to assure oui^ readers, that it is merely 
from an anxiety to do something to gratify this natural 
impatience, that we presume to enter at all upon a sub- 
ject to which we are perfectly aware that we are in- 
capable of doing justice. For of Mr. Playfair s scientifie 
attainments — of his proficiency in those studies to 
which he was peculiarly devoted, we are but slenderly 
qualified to judge 5 but, we believe, we hazard nothing 
in saying, that he was one of the most learned mathe- 
maticians of his age, and among the first, if not the 
very first, who introduced the beautiful discoveries of 
the later continental geometers to the knowledge of his 
countrymen, and gave their just and true place, in the 
scheme of European knowledge, to those important im- 
provements by which the whole aspect of the abstract 
sciences has been renovated since the days of our illus- 
trious Newton. If he did not signalise himself by any 
brilliant or original invention, he must at least be 
allowed to have been a most generous and intelligent 
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judge of the achievements of others^ as well as the 
most eloquent expounder of that great and magnificent 
system of knowledge which has been gradually evolved 
by the successive labours of so many gifted individuals. 
He. possessed^ indeed^ in the highest degree^ all the 
characteristics both of a fine and a powerful under- 
standing — at once penetrating and vigilant — but more 
distinguished^ perhaps^ for the caution and sureness of 
its march than for the brilliancy or rapidity of its* 
movements — ^and guided and adorned through all its 
progress by the most genuine enthusiasm for all that is 
grand, and the justest taste for all that is beautiful in 
the truth or the intellectual energy with which he was 
habitually conversant. 

Mr. Playfair was not merely a teacher 5 and has 
fortunately left behind him a variety of works^ from 
which other generations may be enabled to judge of 
some of those qualifications which so powerfully recom*^ 
mended and endeared him to his contemporaries. It is> 
perhaps> to be regretted^ that so much of his time> and 
so large a proportion of his publications^ should have 
been devoted to the subjects of the Indian Astronomy, 
and the Huttonian Theory of the Earth. For though 
nothing can be more beautiful or instructive than his 
speculations on those curious topics, it cannot be dis- 
sembled that their results are less conclusive and satis- 
factory than might have been desired ; and that his 
doctrines, from the very nature of their subjects^ are 
more questionable than, we believe, they could possibly 
have been on any other topic in the whole circle of the 
sciences. A juster estimate of Mr. Playfair's talent, 
and a truer picture of his genius and understanding, is 
to be found in his other writings ; in the papers, both 
biographical and scientific, with which he has enriched 
the Transactions of our Royal Society 5 — his account of 
De Laplace, and other articles which he is said to have 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review — the Outlines of 
his LfCctures on Natural Philosophy — and, above all, 
his Introductoqf Discourse to the Supplement to the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica^ with the final correction of 
which he was occupied up to the last moments that the 
progress of his disease allowed him to dedicate to any 
intellectual exertion. 

With reference to these works^ we do not think we 
are influenced by any national or other partiality 
when we say that he was certainly one of the best 
writers of his age $ and even that we do not now re- 
collect any one of his contemporaries who was so great 
a master of composition. There is a certain mellow- 
ness and richness about his style^ which adorns^ with- 
out disguising the weight and nervousness^ which is its 
'other great characteristic — a sedate gracefulness and 
manly simplicity in the more level passages— and a 
mild majesty and c6nsiderate enthusiasm where he rises 
above them> of which we scarcely know where to find 
any other example. There is great equability, too, and 
sustained force, in every part of his writings. He never 
exhausts himself in flashes and epigrams, nor lan- 
guishes into tameness or insipidity 5 at first sight you 
would say that plainness and good sense were the pre- 
dominating qualities ; but, by the by, this simplicity is 
enriched with the delicate and vivid colours of a fine 
imagination — the free and forcible touches of a power- 
ful intellect — and the lights and shades of an unerring 
harmonizing taste. In comparing it with the styles of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, we would say that 
it was more purely and peculiarly a 'written style — ^and 
therefore rejected those ornaments that mt)re properly 
belong to oratory. It had no impetuosity, hurry, or 
vehemence— no bursts or sudden turns or abruptness, 
like that of Burke; and though eminently smooth and 
melodious, it was not modulated to an uniform system 
of solemn declamation, like that of Johnson, nor spread 
out in the richer and more voluminous elocution of 
Stewart ; nor still less broken into that patchwork of 
scholastic pedantry and conversational smartness which 
has found its admirers in Gibbon. It is a style, in 
short, of great freedom, force, and beauty ; but the dc- 
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liberate style of a man of thought and of learning i 
and neither that of a witi throwing out his extempores 
with an affectation of careless grace — nor of a rheto* 
riciaii thinking more of his manner than his matter, 
and determined to be admired for his expression^ what- 
ever may be the fate of his sentiments. 

But we need dwell no longer on qualities that may 
be gathered hereafter from the works he has left be- 
hind him. — They who lived with him mourn the most 
for those which will be traced in no such memorial ^ 
and prize^ far above- these talents which gained him his 
high name in philosophy^ that personal character which 
endeared him to his friends, and shed a grace and a dig*' 
nity over all the society in which he m6ved. The same 
admirable taste which is conspicuous in his writings^ 
or rather the higher principles from which that taste 
was but an emanation, spread a similar charm over his 
whole life and conversation 5 and gave to the most 
learned philosopher of his day the manners and deport- 
mcQt of the most perfect gentleman. Nor was this in 
him the result merely of good sense and good temper, 
assisted by an early familiarity with good company, 
and a consequent knowledge of his own place and that 
of all aroond him. His good breeding was of a higher 
descent 3 and his powers of pleasing rested on some- ' 
thing better than mere companionable qualities* With 
the gieHtest kindness and generosity of nature^ he 
united the most manly firmness — and the highest. prin* 
ciples of honoui;, and the most cheerful and social dis- 
positions, with the gentlest and steadiest affections. 
Towards women he had always the most chivalrous 
feelings of regard and attention, and was, beyond al- 
most all men, acceptable and agreeable in their society 
— ^though without the least levity or pretension unbe- 
coming his age or condition. And such, indeed, was 
the fascination of the perfect simplicity and mildfiess 
of his manners, that the same tone or deport^lent 
seemied equally appropriate to all societies, and enabled 
him to delight the young and the gay with the same 
sort of conversation which instructed the learned and 

VOL. II. o 
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the grave. There never^ indeed^ was a man of learn- 
ing and talent wlm appeared in soci^y so perfectly free 
from all sorts of pretension or notion of bis own im- 
portance, or so littk solicitous to distinguish him8^f> 
or so sincerely willing to give place to every one else« 
Even upon subjects which he had thoroughly studied^ 
he was never in t^e least impatient to speiuc> and spoke 
at all times without any tone of authorfty ^ wfaile^ so far 
from wishing to set on what he had to say by any bril^ 
lianey or emphasis of ex^Nression^ it seemed generally 
as if he had tried to disguise the weight and originality 
of his thoughts under the plainest form of speech, and 
the most quiet and indifferent manner ) so that the ph>- 
foundest remarks and subtlest observations were often? 
dropped, not only without any solicitude that their 
value should be observed, but without any apparent 
consciousness that they possessed any. Though the 
roost social of human beings, and the 'most disposed to- 
encourage and sympathise with the gaiety <^ others^- 
his own spirits were in general rather cheerful than' 
gay, or at least never rose to any turbulence or tumult 
of merriment : and while he would listen with the- 
kindest indulgence to the more extravagant sallies of 
his younger friends, and prompt them by ^e heartiest 
approbation, his own satisfaction might generally be- 
traced in a slow and temperate smile, gradually mant* 
ling over his benevolent and intelligent featttres> and 
lighting up the countenance of the sage with the ex<- 
pression of the mildest and most gentle phHanthropy. 
It was wonderful, indeed, eonsidering the measure of 
his own intellect, and the rigid and undeviating |m>-» 
priety of his own conduct, how tolerant he was <^ the* 
errors and defects of other men. He was too indul-* 
gent, in truth, and favourable to^ his friends-^and made 
a kind and liberal allowance for the faults ol all r-'^*- 



kind— except only faults of baseness or of ertteltyii»«-^ 
against which he never failed to manifest the most opei^ 
scorn and detestation. Independent, in short, of- his , 
hi^ attainments, Mr. Playfair was one of the xaofit 
waiable and estimable of raen^-«Klelightfal in hi* mMi» 
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Bers— -inflexible in his principles— -and generons in his 
afffictionsy he had all that could charm in society, or 
attach in private : and while his friends enjoyed the free 
and unsttidied conversation of an easy and intelligent 
associate, they had at all times the prond and inward 
assarance that he was a being upon whose perfect ho- 
nour and generosity they might tely with the most im-* 
plicit confidence^ in life and in death> — and of whom it 
was equally impossible, that, under any circumstances, 
be should ever perform a mean, a selfish, or a question' 
able action, as that his body should cease to gravitate, 
or his soul to live ! 

If we do not greatly deceive ourselves, there is no- 
thing here of exaggeration or private feeling-^and no- 
thing with which an indifferent and honest chronicler 
wonld not concur. Nor is it altogether idle to have 
dwelt so long on the personal character of this distin- 
guished individual j for we are ourselves persuaded, 
that this personal character has almost done as much 
for the cause of science and philosophy among us, as 
the great talents and attainments with which it was 
combined-— and has contributed, in a very eminent de- 
gree, to give to the better society of this our city that 
tone of intelligence and liberality by which it is ho- 
nourably distinguished. It is not a little advantageous 
to philosophy that it is in fashion — and it is still more 
advantageous, perhaps, to the society which is led to 
confer on it this apparently trivial distinction. It is a 
great thing for the country at large — for its happiness, 
its prosperity, and its renown — ^that the upper and in- 
fluencing part of its population should be made fa- 
miliari even in its untasked and social hours, with 
sound and liberal information, and be taught to respect 
those who have distinguished themselves by intellectual 
attunments. Nor is it, after all, a slight or despicable 
reward for a man of genius to be received with honour 
in the highest and most elegant society around him, 
and W receive in his living person that homage and ap- 
plause which is too often reserved fcnr his memory. 
Nour, those desirable ends can never be effectually ac<- 

02 
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complished^ unless the manners of our leading philoso- 
phers are agreeable, and their personal habits and dis* 
positions engaging and amiable. From the time of 
Hame andf Robertson^ we hare been fortunate in £din« 
burgh in possessing a suecession of distinguished men, 
who have kept up this salutary conaexk>u between 
the learned and the fashionable world f but there neiirer, 
perhaps^ was any one who contributed so powerfully 
to confirm and extend it> and that in times- when it was 
peculiarly difficult, as the lamented individual of whom 
we are now speaking ; and they who have had the most 
opportunity to observe how superior the society of 
Edinburgh is to that of most other places of the same 
size> and how mueh of that superiority is owing to the 
two aristocracies of rank and of letters— of both, of 
which it happens to be the chief provincial seat— -wili 
be the best able to judge of the importance of the ser-* 
vice he has thus rendered to its inhabitants^ and through 
tbem> and by their example, jo all the rest of the coun- 
try. 



AN AMERICAN LtTTLE GREAT MAN, 

To rise in this country^ a man must first descencf. 
The aspiring politician may be compared to that in-^ 
defatigable insect called the Tumbler, (pronounced; by 
a distinguished personage, to be the only industrxons 
animal in Virginia) > which buries itself in filth, and 
works ignobly in the dirt until it forms a little ball, 
which it rolls laboriously along, (like Diogenes^s tub) 
sometimes head, sometimes tail, foremost, pilfering from 
every rut and mud-'hde, and increasing its ball of great- 
ness by the contributions of the kennel. — Just so the 
candidate for greatness; he plunges into that mass of 
obscenity the mob, labours in dirt and oblivion, and 
makes unto himself the rudiments of a popular name 

* America. 
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from the admiration and praises of rogues^ ignoramuses^ 
and blackguards. His name once started^ onward he 
• goes^ struggling, and puffings and pushing it before him, 
collecting new tributes from the dregs and offals of the 
land as he proceeds^ untile having gathered together a 
mighty mass of popularity^ he mounts it in triumph^ is 
hoisted into office^ and becomes a great man, and a 
ruler in the land, — all this will be clearly illustrated by 
a sketch of a worthy of the kind, who sprang up under 
my eye, and was hatched from pollution by the broad 
rays of popularity, which, like the s^n, can " breed 
maggots in a dead dog." 

Timothy Dabble was -a young man of very pro- 
mising talents, — ^for he wrote a fair hand, and had 
thrice won the silver medal at a country academy 5-— 
he was also an 6rator, for he talked with emphatic 
volubility, and could argue a full hour, without taking 
either side, or advancing a single opinion:— he had still 
farther requisites for eloquence, — for he made very hand- 
some gestures, had dimples in his cheeks when he 
smiled, and enunciated mast harmoniously through his 
hose. In short. Nature had certainly marked him out 
for a great man 3 for though he was not tall, yet he 
added, at least, half an inch to his «tature by elevating 
his head, and assumed an amazing expression of dignity 
by turning up his nose and curling his nostrils, in a 
style of consciOuff superiority^ Convinced by these un- 
equivocal appearances. Babble's friends in full caucus*, 
one and all, declared that he was, undoubtedly, born to 
be a great man, and it would be his own fault if he were 
not one. Dabble was tickled with an opinion which 
coincided so happily with his own, — ^for vanity, in a 
confidential whisper, had given him the like intimation, 
— and he reverenced the judgment of his friends, be- 
cause they thought so highly of him 3 — accordingly he 
set out with a determination to become a great man, 
and to start in the scrub- race for honour and renown. 
How to attain the desired prizes was, however, the 

' AsBemUy or committee.. , 
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question. He knew by a kind of instinctive feeling, 
which seems peculiar to groveling minds^ that honour, 
and its better part>— profit^ would never seek him out; 
that they would never knock at his door and crave ad- 
mittance, but must be courted, and toiled after, and 
earned. He therefore strutted forth into the highways, 
the market-places, and the assemblies of the people, 
— ranted like a true cockerel orator about virtue, and 
patriotism, and liberty, and equality^ and himself. Full 
many, a political windmill did he battle with ; and full 
many a time did he talk himself out of breath, and his 
hearers out of their patience. But Dabble found, to 
his vast astonishment, that there was not a notorious 
political pimp at a ward-meeting but could out-talk 
him ; and, what was still more mortifying, there was 
not a notorious political pimp, but was more noticed 
and caressed than himself. The reason was simple 
enough, — while he harangued dibout principles, the others 
ranted about men; where he reprobated a political 
error, they blasted a political character; — they were, 
consequently, the most useful: for the great object of 
our political disputes is, not who shall have the honour 
of emancipating the community from the leading-strings 
of delusion, but who shall have the profit of holding the 
strings, and leading the community by the nose. 

Dabble was likewise.very loud in his professions of in- 
tegrity, incorruptibility,'and disinterestedness,-^ words 
which, from being filtered and refined through news- 
papers and election hand-bills, have lost their original 
signification, and iu the political dictionary are synony- 
mous with empty pockets, itching palms, and interested 
ambition. He, in addition to all this, declared that he 
would support none but honest men ; — but, unluckily, 
as but few of these offered themselves to be supported, 
Dabble's services were seldom required. He pledged 
himself never to engage in party schemes or party 
politics, but to stand up solely for the broad interests 
of his country;— so he stood alone, and, what is the 
same thing, he stood still j for, in this country, he 
who does not side with either party is like a body in a 
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vacuum between two planets, and must for ever remaim 
motionless. 

Dabble was immeasurably surprised that a man so 
honest, so disinterested, and so sagacious withal, — and 
one too/'who had the good of his country so much at 
heart, should thus remain unnoticed and unapplauded. 
A little worldly advice, whispered in his ear by a shrewd 
old politician, at once explained the whole mystery* 
*' He who would become great," said he, " must serve 
an apprenticeship to greatness, and rise by regular 
gradation : like the master of a vessel, who commences 
by being scrub and cabin-boy, he must fag in the train 
of great men, echo all their sentiments, become their 
toad-eater and parasite, — laugh at all their jokes, and,^ 
above all, endeavour to make them laugh -, if you only 
now and then make a great man laugh, your fortune is 
made. Look but about you, youngster, and you will 
not see a single little great man of the day but has his 
miserable herd of retainers, who yelp at his heels, come 
at his whistle, worry whoever he points his finger at, 
and think themselves fully rewarded by sometimes 
snapping up a crum that falls from the great man's 
table; Talk of patriotism, and virtue, and incorrupti- 
bility! — tut, man I — they are "the very qualities that 
scare munificence, and keep patronage at a distance. 
You might as well attempt to entice ctows with red 
rags and gunpowder. Lay all these scare- crow virtues 
aside, and let this be your maxim, that a candidate for 
political eminence is like a dried herring, — he never 
becomes luminous until he is corrupt'* 

Dabble caught with hungry avidity these congenial 
doctrines, and turned into his pre-destined channel of 
action with the force and rapidity of a stream which 
has, for a while, been restrained from its natural course. 
He became what nature had fitted him to be ; — his tone 
softened down from arrogant self-sufficiency to the whine 
of fawning solicitation. He mingled in the caucuses of 
the sovereign people, adapted his dress to a similitude 
of dirty raggedness, argued most logically with those 
who were of his own opinion, and slanderedj with all 
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the malice of impotencej exalted characters^ whose orbifc 
he despaired ever to approach, — jast as that scoundrel 
midnight thief, the owl, hoots at the blessed light of the 
son, whose glorious lustre he dares never contemplate. 
He likewise applied himself to discharging, faithfully^ 
the honourable duties of a partisan ;-r-he poached about 
for private slanders and ribald anecdotes ; — ^he. folded 
hand-bills 5— ^he even wrote one or^two himself, which 
he carried about in his pocket, and read to every body : 
he became a secretary at ward-meetings, set his hand to 
divers resolutions of patriotic import, and even once went 
so far as to make a speech, in which he proved that 
patriotism was a virtue, — the reigning bashaw a great 
man 5 — that this was a free country, and he himself an 
arrant and incontestable buzzard ! 
\ Dabble was now very frequent and devout in his visits 
to those temples of politics, popularity, and snM)ke, the 
ward porter-houses ^3 those true dens jof equality, where 
all ranks, ages, and talents, are brought down to the 
dead level of rude" familiarity. *Twa8 here his talents 
expanded, and his genius swelled up into its proper 
6ize, like the loathsome toad, which, shrinking from 
balmy airs and jocund sunshine, finds his congenial home 
in caves and dungeons, and there nourishes his venom 
and bloats his deformity. It was here he revelled with 
the swinish multitude in their debauches on patriotism 
and porter, and it became an even chance whether 
DabMe would turn out a great man or a great drunkard. 
But Dabble in all this kept steadily in his eye the only 
deity he ever worshipped,— his interest. Having, by 
this familiarity, ingratiated himself with the mob, he , 
became wonderfully potent and industrious at elections, 
knew all the dens and cellars of profligacy and in- 
temperance, brought more negroes to the polls, and 
knew to a greater certainty where votes could be bought 
for beer, than any of his contemporaries 5 his exertions 

* PahUchooMs or tBToms, where the ward-meetings are hd4 
previous to an election, the same as at our elections in tht dcy fo^ 
common ooundhnen, &c. 
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in the- cause, his persevering industry, his degrading 
cempliance, bis unresisting humility, his stedfast de- 
pendence, at length caught the attention of one of the 
leadeiis of the par.ty, who was pleased to observe that 
Dabble was a very useful fellow, who would go all 
lengths. From that moment his fortune was made i he 
was hand and glove with orators and slang- whangers, 
basked in the sunshine of great men's smiles, and had 
the honour, sundry times, of shaking hands with dig- 
nitaries, and drinking out of the same pot with them at 
a porter-house ! . 

I will not fatigue myself with tracing this caterpillar 
in his slimy progress from worm to butterfly 5 suffice it 
to say, that Dabble bowed, and bowed, and fawned, 
and sneaked, and -smirked, and libelled, until one would 
have thought perseverance itself would have settled 
down into despair. There was no knowing how long 
ke might have lingered at a distance from his hopes^ 
had he not luckily got tarred and feathered for some of 
his electioneering manoeuvres : this was the making of 
kirn \ Let not my readers stare, — ^tarring and feathering 
here is equal to pillory and cropped ears in England, 
and either of these kinds of martyrdom will ensure a 
patriot the sympathy and support of his faction. His 
partisans (for even he had his partisans) took his case* 
into consideration: he had been kicked, and cuffed, 
and disgraced, and dishonoured in the cause; he had 
Hcked the dust at the feet of the mob ; he was a faithful 
drudge, slow to anger, of invincible patiencet» of in- 
cessant assiduity,— a thorough-going tool, who could 
be curbed, and spurred, and directed, at pleasure.; — in 
short, he had all the important qualifications for a Utile ^ 
great man, and he was accordingly ushered into office 
amid the acclamations of the party. The leading men 
complimented his usefulness, the multitude hi« repub- 
lican simplicity, and the slang^whangers vouched fol* 
his patriotism. Since his elevation he has discovered, 
indubitable signB of having been destined for a' great 
man. — ^His nose has acquired an additional elevation of « 
several degrees, so that now he appears to have bidden 

o5 
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adiea to tliis worlds and to have set his thoughts alto-' 
get her on things above ; and he has swelled and inHated 
himself to sach a degree, that his friends are under ap- 
prehensions that he will, one day or other, explode and 
blow np like a torpedo. 

fVashingion Iroing, 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, &c. OF VARIOUS ; 

NATIONS. I 



When a Laplander intends to marry, he or his friends 
conrt the father of the damsel with presents of brandy ; 
if he gain admission to her, he offers her a beaver*s 
tongue^ or some other eatable, which she rejects before 
company, but receives in private. The lover is obliged 
to purchase every visit with a bottle of brandy, which i 

he presents to the lady's father. If the old gentleman j 

should chance to be enamoured of the liquor, which is 
generally the case, he prolongs the period of courtship 
for many years. Luclaly for the lover, the fair one's ^ 

father is compelled to return the liquor should he nt 
any time refuse his assent. 

In Denmark, marriages are often contracted several [ 

years before the parties live together. The gentry 
sometimes give portions to their dau^ters ; but the ' 

burghers, and those of low rank, part only with clothes, 
household goods, and a wedding-dinner, till their death. 

The young Greenlander in general chooses his wife 
for her skill in housewifery and sewing, and expects 
with ber no dowry : the women prefer a man who is 
dexterous in hunting and (ishiug. They seldom have / 

illegitimate children. It sometimes happens to a 4i- > 

vorced wife, or a young widow, who,' though held in 
great contempt for the looseness of her morals, fre- 
quently makes a fortune by selling her children to 
those who may happen to have none of their own. 
Polygamy is not altogether unknown among them, but 
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it rarely happens ^ not tjiiat they are deterred from any 
.idea of crime or disgrace attaching to that state^ for 
they consider that man has a particular claim to respect 
vyho by his industry is enabled to maintain more than 
one wife. To be without children is esteemed a great 
.reproach : in sych cases the marriage-contract is^ as it 
were^ by consent broken ; for the man hap only to leave 
his house in anger^ and not to return for several days^ 
and the wife^ understanding his meaning, will pack up 
her clothes^ and remove to her own friends. It is usual 
for a man^ a few days after the death of his only wife> 
to adorn himself^'^is children, and his house^ in the 
best manner possible, in oi*der to render himself agree- 
able to some other fair; bat to do this, his kaiai, or 
little boat, and above all, his darts must be in the finest 
order. He does not, however, marry, till the expiration 
of a full year, unless he has small children, and no oue 
•to nurse them. Where there is more than one wife, 
and the chief or proper one dies, the junior wife takes 
Iter place, and, if possible, pays more attention to the 
motherless children than she does to her own. 
. In Russia, the lower classes have a marriage cere- 
mony peculiar to themselves* When the parents have 
settled the preliminaries of a match, which is often 
done without the parties most interested having seen 
.^ach otheo the bride is examined by a number of females^ 
.who are bound to correct any defects they may discover 
in her person. On her wedding day she is crowned with 
' a garland of wormwood (somewhat ominous it must bt 
<ionfessed), and the priest, throwing a handful of hops 
upon her head, invokes the blessing which is, that she 
-may be as fruitful as that plant. 

Th^ Bratskia Tartar Tribe, subject to Russia, may 
marry as many l^ives as they can purchase : the price is 
generally paid in cattle, and the nuptials are celebrated 
on the day they are delivered. When the luisband dies, 
leaving several wives> she who has ix>rne him children, 
or if that be the case with them all, the oldest becomes 
'ijoistress of tlie jurte, or hut. Those who have had no 
children return to their relations^ and caiTy with. them the 
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clothes and presents which they may have received from 
their hosband, and if they should have no place to which 
they may retire, they continue in the jurte> subordinate 
to the wife's mother, and are entitled to a tenth of the 
cattle left by the husband. 

The Cossack bridegroom visits the house of his in- 
tended bride, riding upon a. fine horse, covered with 
small bells, given him as a present from his nearest 
'relations. These bells announce to her the approach 
of him to whom she is soon to be united, and after 
marriage they are carefully preserved by her -to' deco- 
rate the nuptial bed on festal occasions. The Cossack 
wives are not only destitute of portions, but the hus- 
band is obliged to furnish them with a bundle of linen, 
part of which must be made into a head-dress for the 
marriage ceremony. 

The marriages of the Samoiedes are attended with 
no other ceremony than a verbal agreement. If they 
have a child, they christen it after the first animal they 
meet, or if they happen to meet a relation, he suggests 
a name, which is generally adopted. 

In Turkey » marriages are chiefly negotiated by the 
ladies. (We are sorry it is not the custoni with us) . 
The terms being agreed upon, the bridegroom pays 
down a certain sum of money, a licence is taken out 
from the proper magistrate, and the marriage is so- 
lemnized. It is then celebrated with mirth and jollity, 
and the money usually expended in furnishing a bouse. 

The Greek women marry at the age of hfteen. During 
courtship the lover serenades his mistress either in front 
of theliouse or from the water. On these occasions he 
conveys the burthen of his passion, which is generally 
warm aqd sincere. Upon the eve of the marriage day, 
the bride is led by her female acquaintance in triumph 
to the bath. Numerous attendants and music are to be 
found on these occasions. The bride, profusely adorned, 
and covered with a red veil, proceeds with a solemn 
pace, supported by her female friends and rdlations. 
The splendid torch of tlymen still maintains its place 
among the modern Greeks. It blazes in their pro- 
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cessions, and is an attendant in the chamber of the 
newly married couple^ where it remains nntil the whole 
is consumed. If by any accident it should become ex- 
tinguished, the most unfortunate presages would be 
drawn j to prevent which, unremitting vigilance is used. 
The bridegroom and bride, before their presentation to 
the altar, are each adorned with a crown or chaplet, 
which, during the ceremony, are changed by the priest. 
A cup of wine, immediately after benediction, is first 
given to the married couple; then delivered to the 
sponsors, and finally to the witnesses of the marriage. 
*nie bride, supported by her friends, i^ accompanied 
home J they prevent her from touching the threshold of 
the door, which would be considered ominous. She is 
then compelled to walk over a sieve which is covered 
with a carpet, in the way to her husband's room. If 
the sieve should ^ot crackle as she passes, it would be 
reckoned very prejudicial to the lady's honour -, but all 
are happy, provided the ordeal prove propitious. 

In some parts of Switzerland no marriage can be 
solemnized between persons who differ in their religious 
principles, and both men and women are bound to pay 
some respect to the parity of years. A woman is en- 
joined to remain six months in a state of widowhood 
before she can alter her condition -, and a man^ though 
not expressly limited, is advised to wait a reasonable 
time, to obviate scandal, and to show that he has '' felt 
the hand of God.** 

In Venice the noble ladies are allowed no jewellery 
except the first year after marriage. 
^ In Portugal, notwithstanding the watchful eye of the 
duenna, the lovers contrive to exchange billet-doux in 
a manner that deserves notice. The little boys who 
attend the altars are generally the Cupids on this 
occasion : they receive the letters from the lover, make 
their way through the crowd till they approach the fair 
one — then throwing themselves on their knees, repeat 
the Ave Maria, SieUa, and begin beating their breast : 
^"^ftw the ejaculations are finished they cross the 
forehead^ and falling on their face and hands, fervently- 
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kiss the grouncL In the meantime the letters are con- 
veyed under the lady's drapery> and- they bring back 
others. Sometimes when the lovers are coming out of 
church, they contrive to dip their hands at the same 
moment into the holy water font, exchange billets, and 
enjoy the delectable pleasure of pressing each other's 
fingers. Their marriage feasts are attended with a vast 
expense. The lower classes often exhaust all their re- 
sources on these occasions. The nuptial bedchamber 
is adorned in the most costly manner with silks, bro- 
cades, and flowers : even the wedding sheets are trimmed 
with the finest lace. Widows seldom avail themselves 
of their privilege of re-marrying. They never assume 
the family, names, of their husbands^ but in all the 
vicissitudes of matrimony retain their own. 

In Scotland, the weddings of persons of inferior rank 
are managed in a very sociable manner. The company 
consists promiscuously of the high and Ipw. Each guest 
contributes according to iiis ability or inclination } for 
which, a decent, dinner is provided, and afterwards a 
jovial dance. When the parties happen to be servants 
in respectable families, the contributions are sometimes 
so liberal that they are sufficient to establish the youu^ 
couple in the world. 

Buchanan reports a law of Evenus, or Ewen III., 
king of Scotland, by which it was ordered that the first 
night of a noblemsm's marriage should be the king's fee ; 
and that the nobleman, besides taking the same liberty 
with the commoner's wife, should again command their 
company whenever they pleased. Malcolm III., at the 
entreaty of his queen Margaret^ changed this in- 
dulgence into a fine of half a mark, to be paid by the 
hu&band in lieu, of parting with the privileges of his 
bedibr the first night. 

In , Ireland, weddings are always celebrated with 
much dancing* A number of country neighbours among 
the poor people fix upon some young woman, who 
oi^ght as they think to be married, and they agree also 
upon a young fellow as a proper husband : this being 
determined, they send to tlie fair one's cabin, to inform 
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her that on the Sunday following she is to be horsed^ 
that is^ carried on 'men's backs. She must then provide 
whiskey and cider for a treaty as all will pay her a visit 
after mass for a hurling match. As soon as she is 
horsed the hurling begins^ in which the young fellow 
appointed for her huslmnd has the eyes of the company 
fixed on him : if he come off conqueror, he is certainly 
married to the girl ; but if another is victorious, the 
prize is transferred to the victor. These trials are not 
always finished in one Sunday — they occupy sometimes 
two or three, and the common expression when the 
contest is over is, that such a person is goaled. 

The Circassian young women are brought up by the 
mother, who teaches them embroidery, to mdce their 
own dress, and that of their future husbands. On the 
day of marriage, the father makes the bride a present, 
but reserves the greatest part of what he intends to give 
h^ till the birth of the hrst child. On this occasion 
she pays him a visit, receives from him the remainder 
of her portion, and is clothed in the matroas dress, 
consisting principally of a veil. 

in China, marriage is peculiarly reverenced by the 
people, and protected by the law. The adulterer is 
always punished with deaths and the same punishment 
19 usually inflicted upon him who seduces an unmarried 
woman from the path of rectitude. A Chinese often 
enters into the marriage state without having ever seen 
the woman he espouses. His knowledge of her is gene- 
rally gained from some female relation who acts the 
part of a match-maker. If, however, the husband is 
imposed upon with respect to her age or figure, he can, 
if he pleases, obtain a divorce. The father gives no 
dowry with his daughter} on the contrary, the bride- 
groom is obliged to pay him for his wife. The amount 
to be given is generally decided by the aforesaid mar- 
riage negotiators. The parents of the bride fix the day 
for the performance of the ceremony, taking special 
care to consult the calendar for a lucky one. At the 
appointed time tlie bride is placed in a chair, or close 
palanquin, and i$ surrounded by persons of both sexes^ 
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carrying torches and flambeaux even in the middle of 
the day. A troop of musicians, with pipes, drums, and 
hautboys, march before the chair ; her family follow be* 
hind, Tlie key of the chair in which she is enclosed is 
committed to the custody of a trusty servant, to be de* 
livered to the husband only, who, richly dressed, waits 
at his gate for the arrival of the procession. When it 
approaches, the key is put into his hands, by means of 
which> at the first glance, he learns his fortune. If he 
is discontented with his intended spouse, he suddenly 
shuts the chair, and sends her back to her relations ; 
but to get rid of her, it costs him a sum equal to that 
he gave to obtain her. If he is contented, she descends 
from her chair» and enters the house ; she is then com« 
mitted into the hands of the women, who partake of an 
entertainment, and remain with her the whole day; 
the male part of the guests are treated in like manner 
by the husband. The women amuse themselves se** ' 
parately, and the men do the .same in another apart* 
ment. A handsome Chinese damsel, who unites accom* 
plishments with her beauty, will fetch from 450 to 
700 louis-'d^ors, while there are some who sell for less 
than 100. 

The Tartars, in general, are not restricted in the 
number of their wives, besides concubines, whom they 
choose from among their slaves. The Mahometan 
Tartars must not contract a marriage within certain 
degree* of affinity; but the pagan may marry any of 
their kindred, except their natural mothers : it is not 
unusual for the father to take his daughter to wife, and 
they generally abandon their wives when they draw near 
forty, considering them thenceforth as no other than 
Servants^ whom they provide with victuals, for taking 
care of, and tending upon the young wives who succeed 
to their places. It is usual among some of the Tartar 
tribes for a young pair to retire and live together as 
man and wife for one year : if* during that time, the 
woman produces a child, their 'marriage is completed} 
but if not, they separate at pleasure, or agree to make 
another year's trial. Traces of this custom may be Qtill 
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discovered in the law of Scotland^ according to Which a 
marriage dissolved within a year and a day> and withoat 
a child, has no legal consequences^ but restores the pro- 
perty of each party to the same situation as if no such 
alliance had ever existed. We believe a somewhat 
similar custom is still prevalent in the Isle of Portland. 

The ceremonies of marriage at Thibet are neither 
tedious nor intricate. Their courtships are carried on 
with little art^ and quickly brought to a conclusion. 
The elder brother of a family^ to whom the choice be- 
longs^ when enamoured of a damsel^ makes his pro- 
posals to the parents^ and if his suit is appro ved> the 
parents, with their daughter, repair to the suitor's 
house, where the male and female acquaintance of both 
parties meet, and enjoy every kind of festivity for three 
days, at the expiration of which the marriage is com- 
plete. The priests of Thibet, who shun the society of 
women, have no share in these ceremonies, or in ratify-* 
ing the obligation between the parties. Mutual consent 
is their only bond of union, and the parties present are 
witnesses to the contract, which it seems is formed in* 
dissolubly for life. By mutual consent, however, they 
may part, but then they can never marry again. It is 
a remarkable characteristic in this country, that poly- 
gamy assumes a different form from that of other eastern 
countries^ the women being indulged in a plurality of 
husbands. 

The Siamese, previous to any nuptial contract, are 
obliged to consult an astrologer, who calculates the 
nativity of the parties, and determines whether their 
union is likely to prove fortunate or otherwise. If his 
decision be favourable, the lover is permitted to visit 
his mistress three times, at the last of which the mar- 
riage portion is paid, and without the performance of 
any religious ceremony the nuptials are reckoned com- 
plete, and soon after they live together. In a few days 
the priest visits the married couple, sprinkles them with 
water, and offers a prayer for their prosperity. 

In Tonquin a plurality of wives is allowable, and the 
bufiband may daim a divorce on the most trifling oc- 
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casioni but he mast restore the effects which the wife 
possessed at the time of her mamage. The same in- 
dulgence is not allowed to the woman. A woman con- 
victed of adultery is thrown to an elephant^ bred for the 
purpose^ who^ taking her up with his trunks tosses her 
in the air^ and when she falls tramples her under hi& 
feet, and crushes her to pieces. A man may sell his 
wives and children, whichy in times of scarcity, the 
poor make no scruple in doing. 

Among the Hindoos, between the age of seven and 
ten the children are given away in marriage, and are 
suffered to contract an intimacy with one another ^ but 
they do not live together till some years after, from 
which time the woman is never permitted to see her 
parents. Polygamy is allowed, but seldom practised. 

The marriage ceremony as performed at Ceylon is 
thus described: — ^A whole family goes in a body to ask 
a young woman in marriage 3 the more numerous the 
family, the greater title it has to her. It is of course 
the whole family that marries, consequently the children 
belong to the family, in the same way as the lands, which 
are never divided. The ceremony is performed by 
uniting the right thumbs of the man and woman, over 
which the priest throM^s a little water, and pronounces 
the words necessary for the occasion. As soon as the 
consent of the parties is obtained, a magician is con- 
sulted to fix the day and hour. The two families then 
meet at the house of the young woman, where a grand 
feast is prepared for the occasion, and the house orna- 
mented according to the custom of the East. The 
magician consults his books, and holds a clepsyara or 
water-clock in his hand. The instant the lucky moment 
arrives, the married couple are covered with a piece of 
cloth, their right hands are joined, Mtered water is 
thrown over them, a cup containing cocoa-milk is 
passed several times over their heads, and thus the 
ceremony ends. 

In Persia, when a marriage is agreed upon between 
the friends of the parties, the woman's person is strictly 
examined by the female relations of the intended bride- 
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groom, and the man undergoes the same scrutiny by 
the friends of the future bride. If the report on both 
sides be favourable, the parents of the woman demand 
a price for their daughter, and the parties are married 
either by the priest or civil magistrate. The day before 
the bridegroom intends to conduct his lady home, he 
sends her a present of clothes, jewels, &c. and on the 
next evening he proceeds on horseback towards the 
house of the bride's father, attended by his friends, all 
making their best appearance, and accompanied with 
a band of music. The wife meets him on the road, 
mounted on a horse or camel, but completely veiled 
from head to foot, attended by her friends in their 
utmost splendour. Both cavalcades join,. and return 
in triumph to the house of the bridegroom, when the 
married couple separate from their friends, who are left 
to spend the evening in mirth and revelry j and if the 
circumstances of the parties admit of it, the festivity 
continues several days. As regard and affection cannot 
have any shave in Persian matches, which are made 
wholly by the parents, without admitting the parties to 
see each other, so divorces are easily obtained 6t the 
instance of either party. 

In Arabia many superstitions observances respecting 
marriage still prevail. The Arabs believe in the virtue 
of enchantment, and in the art of tying 9^nd untying the 
knots of fate. Marriage is reckoned vei'y honourable in 
the East ; a woman will marry a poor man, or become 
a second wife to a man already married^ rather than re- 
main in a state of celitmcy: the men are equally dis* 
posed to marry, because their wives, instead of being 
expensive, are rather profitable to them. Nothing is 
more uncommon with them than an unmarried person 
after a certain time of life. 

The inhabitants of Manilla, one of the Philippine 
islands, purchase their wives, and the marriage is per* 
formed by a priestess, who sacriiices some animal on 
tlie occasion ; after which, the brld^ is conducted home, 
and the ceremony concludes with an entertainuient. 
They generally marry with their own tribe, and with 
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near relations. Some of the tribes are restricted to one 
wife> while others admit a plurality of wives^ and di-^ 
vorces for reasonable canses. 

The Americans marry young : the occasion which 
the young men have for a wife to assist them in their 
labours conduces to early marriages^ and great purity 
of manners : but the wife who dies is readily replaced 
by another. She is a necessary friend, and the very 
soul of the family : she is an indispensable resource for 
domestic affairs — an assiduous companion^ and renders 
home pleasant in those parts of the country where 
neighbours are scarce, and where the children soon 
quit their paternal abode. 

When a young Knistenaux Indian marries, he im- 
mediately goes to live with the mother and father of 
the wife, who treat him as a perfect stranger till after 
the birth of his first child: he then attaches himself 
more to them than his own parents, and *his wife no 
longer gives him any other denomination than that of 
the father of her child. 

When a Mexican arrives at an age capable of bearing 
Che charges of the ^marriage state, a suitable jvife is 
singled out for him j but before the union can be con- 
cluded on, the diviners are consulted, and according to 
their predictions, the match is abandoned or pursued. 
If they predict happiness to the couple, the young girl 
i« demanded of her parents by certain women styled 
solicitors, who are among the most respectable of the 
youth's kindred. The first time that these women go 
to the house of the damsel is at midnight, cairying with 
them presents> and demanding her in the most humble 
and respectful terms. The first demand is always re- 
fused. The second is made with various arguments as * 
to the rank and fortune of the youth, to which the 
parents of the young woman give a inore favourable 
answer. The female solicitors return no more. A 
favourable answer being at last obtained, and a day ap^ 
pointed for the nuptials, the young woman, after a 
proper exhortation from her parents, is conducted to 
the bouse of her father»in-law 5 if noble, she is carried 
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in a litter. The bridegroom and his relations receive 
her at the gate of the house with four torches borne by 
four women. As soon as the bride and bridegroom meet, 
they offer incense to one another. They then enter the 
hal]j and sit down on a new and curiously wrought mat^ 
spread in the middle of the chamber^ and close to the 
fire ; 'when a priest ties part of the gown of the bride 
to the mantle of the bridegroom : and in this ceremony 
the matrimonial contract chiefly consists. They offer 
sacrifices to their gods^ and exchange presents with one 
another. A feast followsr of whidbi all their friends 
partake^ and when the guests are exhilarated with wine, 
they go out and dance in the open air 5 but the newly 
married couple retire within the house, in which they 
shut themselves for four days, spending the time in 
prayer and fasting. At the end of these days they are 
considered as man and wife, and having dressed them- 
selves with all the ornaments common upon such oc- 
casions, the ceremony is concluded, by making present^ 
of dresses to the guests proportioned to the circum- 
stances of the married pair -, and on that same day they 
carry to the temple the mats, sheets, canes^ and eatables^ 
which have been presented to the idols« 

The converts to Christianity among the Congoese, in 
their nuptial ceremony adopt the manners of the Portu« 
guese } but no persuasions can prevail upon the most 
religious Congoese Catholics to renounce the custom of 
keeping as many women as their circumstances will en* 
able them to maintain. Among the pagan natives, when 
a young man is resolved to marry, he sends a present 
to the relations of the female of his choice, accompanied 
by a cup of palm wine, the drinking of which is con- 
sidered as a proof of approbation. He then visits the 
parents, and having received the bride from the hands 
of her nearest relation, conducts her to his own housej 
where she remains till he is satisfied of her industry, 
temper, and those other qualifications which at Congo 
are deemed indispensable in a wife* If after two or 
three years she is found deficient in any of these re- 
spects^ he returns her to the parents, without being 
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supposed to sustain any injury to her reputation : if, 
however, the marriage be concluded^ the festival at- 
tending is made in a very sumptuous way. 

The Romans, were allowed to enter into a marriage 
contract at the age of seven years. A written agree- 
ment was most commonly drawn up, and witnessed by 
the friends of both parties, and a ring was given to the 
women as a pledge. We learn from the authority of 
Suetonius, that no espousals were deemed valid ex- 
cept such as were consummated by the nuptials within 
two years. The Romans were not allowed to inter-* 
marry with any other nation, and at one time there was 
a law prohibiting the pmtricians and plebeians from thus 
uniting themselves. With regard to the time of per- 
forming this ceremony, the Romans were very super- 
stitious : several months and certain days were deemed 
inauspicious. The most favourable season was the 
month of June. The matrimonial rites weve performed 
three different ways ; 1st, with solemn sacrifices and 
offerings of burnt cakes by the pontifex maximus, and 
the Jmmen dialis — this mode was deemed the mo^t 
sacred 5 2nd, when the parties bound themselves to- 
gether by the ceremony of giving and taking a piece of 
moneys 3rd, when the woman, with the consent t>f her 
friends, had lived with a man a whole year, without 
being absent from his bed three nights* A singular 
custom was observed in dressing the bride, which was, 
to divide her hair with the head of a spear. Critics are 
divided as to the origin of this ceremony. Ovid alludes 
to it in his Fasti^^ 

j*" Comat Tiigmeas hasta recurva comas.** 

She was then crowned with a chaplet of flowers, 
clothed in a common tunic fastened with a gir^e, 
which the bridegroom was to unloosen, and covered 
with a veil. Thus array^ she was led to the bride- 
groom's house by three youths peculiarly attired. 

Five torches were carried to light her, and a distaff 
and spindle were likewise borne along with her. The ' 
door-posts were bound with woollen lists^ and coated 
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over with melted tallow, to keep out infection and 
sorcery ; they were then wreathed with various kinds 
of flowers. Virgil allades to this custom in his Msmd : 
speaking of Dido, he says, 

" A marble temple stood within the groye» 
Sacred to death and to her murdered love ; 
That hoDour'd chapel she had hang around 
With snowy fleeces, and with garlands crown'd.'' 

Nothing was considered more ominous than for a 
bride to touch the threshold with her feet when she 
entered the house ; therefore, upon arriving there, her 
attendants were careful to lift her over. Upon her 
entrance, the keys of the house were delivered to her, 
and her husband presented her with two vessels, one 
containing iire^ and the other water, eniUematical of the 
purity of the marriage state. The wedding feast was 
generally splendid and accompanied with music. « N«ts 
were thrown to the younger part of the family by the 
bridegroom, indicating, according to Catullus, that he 
had done with childish sports, and was about to enter 
upon a more important pursuit than that of mere plea- 
sure. " Give nuts to the boys 5 you have played long 
enough with them yourself 5 prepare now for the nuptial 
^ong*, give nuts to the boys.'* Virgily in one of hi» 
eclogues, alludes to the same custom i-^ 



"^ Prepare the lifffats 



O Mopstts, and perform the bndal rites ; 
Scatter thy nats among the seramUing boys.*' 

tilt genial bed was then prepared by women who 
bad never been married but to one man : they placed 
the bride in it with great ceremony. It was then lawful 
lor the .husband to enter and unloose the cesiuf or mar- 
riflge girdle. This custom was of great antiquity, and 
is often referred to in the old Gredc poets, more par- 
ticularly by Homer, Moschns, and Museus. It was 
-usual for the bridegroom, on the foUowitig day, to 
mvite all bis old friends and acquaintance, and have 
» another splendid banquet, which was called vepotia* 
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There were two kinds of divorce among the Romans * 
—the one consisted in breaking off the contract or 
espousals, and the other was the separation after the 
marriage itself; the former was entitled repudium, and 
the latter divortiutn. Romulns allowed this privilege 
only to the men. Kennet, in his Roman Antiquities, 
states the common mode ^ of divorce, which was by 
sending a bill to, the woman, containing reasons of the 
separation, and the tender of all her goods which she 
brought with her. Or else it was performed in her 
presence before sufficient witnesses, with the formalities 
of tearing the writings, refunding the portion, taking 
away the keys, and turning the woman out^ of doors. 
In process of time, it was legal for the woman, upon 
showing sufficient cause, to sue for a divorce. In the 
Lex Poppsea amongst the Romans, it was ordered that 
no woman under fifty should marry a man of sixty, and 
no man under sixty a woman of fifty; but Justinian 
repealed this law. 



ANECDOTES OF GARRICK. 

During the run of the Shakspeare Jubilee, at Strat-* 
ford-upon-Avon, in the year 1768, a lady of distinction, 
who was on the spot, wrote to a friend of hers, in 
London, a particular account of each day's entertain* 
ment; in which, of course, the manager's name was 
frequently mentioned, but under the plain appellation 
of Garrick, When the manager came to town, the lady 
showed him this letter ; at which he was weak enough 
to be o^ended for being treated so familiarly* This 
coming round to the lady's ears, she took her revenge 
by writing him a letter of apology, at the same time 
full of irony for the omission of the word '* Mr.," tell- 
ing him amongst other things, that '^nothing could be 
farther from her intention than the most distant idea 
of impropriety or neglect of ceremony^ that she <m\j • 
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wrote while her heart was fall of the great poet and 
his ablest commentator ; and under that impression she 
conld no more bring herself to say Mr. Garrick than 
Mr. ShahspeareS" 

It was amongst the familiar habits of Garrick^ who 
was generally an e^arly riser, to stroll about the pur- 
lieus of Covent-garden, to see that the bill-stickers did 
their duty at the proper hours. In one of those morn- 
ing rambles he dropped into a poulterer^s shop near 
King-street, and pretended to cheapen some rabbits. 
The man (wjio knew Garrick very well) showed him se- 
veral, but none Would do — some were too fat, and others 
too lean, and others at which he turned up his nose as 
if they stunk. This irritated the poulterer so much, 
that he suddenly put them all by, and said he would 
sell him nothing -, for that, thank God ! he was bred to 
business, and not brought up to acting farces. On this 
Garrick took the hint, and was retreating towards the 
door 5 when the poulterer, following him, bawled out 
as loud as his lungs would let him, ^^My horse! my 
horse! My kingdom for a horse!*' on which several 
people came up to him to know what was the matter. 
" I really can't tell the whole of the story," said the 
man 5 ** but there's a mummer just passed who can 
tell you all about it." 



MEMOIR OF THE PRINCESS WOLFENBUTTEL 
OF RUSSIA, 

During her exile at the Isle of Bourbon. 

The virtuous and beautiful Charlotte Christina 
Sophia de Wolfenbuttel was born in the year 1694, 
and at an early age became the wife^of czarovitz 
Alexis, son of Peter the First, czar of Muscovy; a 
man of the most brutal and ferocious character, who 
had conceived such an unaccountable aversion to her, 
^hat his personal ill-treatment of her, during a state of 
VOL. n. p 
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pregnancy^ was such as was thought likely to endanger 
faer life ; and the monster having reason to believe she 
would not recover^ left her^ and retreated to his country 
house. 

The unfortunate princess was shortly after delivered 
of a still- boni child^ when the countess of Konismark^ 
who attended her, natarally concluding that she would 
one day perish from the Inrutal disposition of the 
czarovitz, formed a scheme to induce the women about 
the princess to give out that she wrfs dead; and a 
bundle of sticks was interred in her stead' with funeral 
solemnity. 

The orders which the tyrant had given to bury the 
princess without delay or ceremony favoured the de- 
ception 5 and she was removed to a retired spot, in 
order to recover her health and spirits ; which object 
was no sooner accomplished than she set off for Paris, 
accompanied by an old German domestic, in the cha- 
racter of her father j the. countess of Konismark having 
secured for her all her jewels and a considerable sum 
of money, and clothed her in the habiliments of common 
life. 

Here she made but a short stay j and having hired a 
female servant, proceeded to a sea-port, and embarked 
on board a vessel bound for Louisiana. Here her figure 
and manners attracted the notice of the inhabitants of 
the colony, and an officer, named D'Auband, who had 
formerly been in Russia, immediately recollected the 
royal fugitive -, and though he could at first hardly per- 
suade himself of the^ reality of what he saw, in order to 
ascertain the truth, he contrived to" ingratiate himself 
into the good gi-aces of the pretended father, and soon 
formed so intimate a friendship with him, that they 
agreed to live under one roof. 

This charming society had not long subsisted before 
news reached the colony announcing the death of the 
czarovitz Alexis. D'Auband then took the opportunity 
to declare to the princess his knowledge of her 5 at the 
same time offering to sacrifice every thing to her ser- 
vice, iji order to conduct her back to Russia : but she* 
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had experienced the insufficiency of royalty to confer 
happiness, and chose rather to enjoy the peace and 
tranquillity of retirement than to return again into the 
scenes of splendid ambition- 

" O knew they but their happiness ! of men 
The happiest they, who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

. Brink the pure pleasures of the rural life." 

All she required of D'Auband was a promise of in- 
violable secresy^ and he solemnly pledged himself to 
obey her commands; but though she had refused his 
kind services, she was not herself insensible to the 
tender passion with which her virtues and her beauties 
had inspired his bosom. 

Their reciprocal attachment daily increased ; and the 
death. of her old and faithful domestic^ together with 
motives of the purest delicacy, induced her to give 
D*Auband her hand in marriage. This circumstance 
added a new veil to her real condition -, and thus she^ 
who had been destined to wear the diadem of Russia^ 
became the humble but happy wife of a lieutenant of 
infantry ! 

In the succeeding year she had a daughter^ whom she 
nursed herself, and educated with a truly parental so- 
licitude in the French and German languages/ and in 
various other branches of polite literature. 

Ten happy years had elapsed when D'Auband was 
seized with a disorder which required an operation to 
be performed ; and it became necessary for them to em- 
bark in the first vessel for France for that purpose. 

The most skilful surgeons in Paris were engaged on 
this occasion^ and his wife waited upon him with the 
most tender and patient attention and affection till the 
time of his recovery. - In a short time after^ the lieu- 
tenant had the good fortune to obtain from the Freni^h 
East India Company a major's commission for the Isle 
of Bourbon. 

While the above business was in agitation^ the princess^ 

p2 
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walking one morniDg in the garden of the Thuilleries 
with her daughter^ with whom she was conversing in the 
German langoage, their conversation attracted the no- 
tice of marshal de Bsixe, who was passings and who im- 
mediately recollected her. ,He was preparing to address 
her^ when, with great confusion and embarra88ment> 
she begged him to accompany her to a more retired 
spot, in order to avoid observation ; and there, after 
enjoining the strictest secresy, she aknowledged herr 
self to him. 

By appointment, the marshal paid her a visit at her 
own habitation on the following morning, where she 
recited to him her adventures, together with the share 
which his mother, the countess of Konismark, had in 
them. 

At the expiration of three months, the major D*Aa- 
band, with his wife and daughter, proceeded to the Isle 
of Bourbon ; when the marshal, according to his agree- 
ment, was at liberty to inform the king, who was at 
Versailles, of the circumstances of the princess, who 
immediately ordered the minister of marine to write 
to the governor of Bourbon to treat the ma^or and his 
family with every mark of distinction. To the kind 
offices of the king she was likewise indebted for the 
representation of her situation to her niece, the queen 
of Hungary, who gave her an invitation to come and 
reside with her, on condition she would quit her hus- 
band and daughter; but, without hesitation, she re« 
jected her splendid offer, and preferred her domestic 
and conjugal pleasures, in this remote and peaceful re- 
tirement, to aU the blandishments of wealth and royalty. 
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LOVE AT SALE. 

Comb buy my ware ! come buy ! come buy ! 

Fond youths and curious maidS;, draw nigh ; 
I have this lovely wicked boy to sell. 

Go not, fair girls, his cage too near ! 

Though mild his looks, his arrows fear : 
Be still, the urchin's faults and merits while I tell. 

He in this little form unites 

The pangs of hell and heaven's delights -, 
He reigQS the lord of every mortal heart : 

He wounds the peasant, wounds the king, 

And is the fairest, falsest thing, 
That e'er excited joy, or bade a bosom smart. 

Light as the wind, wild as the wave. 

He's both a tyrant and a slavey 
A fire that freezes and a frost that's hot ; 

A bitter sweet, and luscious sour ! — 

Wretched is he who knows his power. 
Yet far more wretched still is he who knows it not. 

His tongue is with persuasion tipp'^ -j ^ 

His darts, in poison'd honey dipp'd. 
Speed to the bosom their unerring flight; 

His lips are rich in flattering lies. 

And oft a fillet o'er his eyes 
He binds, and so conceals his faults from his own sight. 

He has two cheeks of blushing red 5 

He has two wings which still are spread, 

When most his stay is wish'd, most swift to fly : 
He joys in wanton tricks and wiles^ 
And mark ! that when he sweetest smiles. 

Then is the rogue most sure those tricks ^nd wiles to try. 
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For well, alas ! too well I know. 

He is the source of every woe,— 
To faith a stranger, 'gainst contrition steeFd; 

But yet when first the false one came, 
. And kindled in my heart a flame. 
Who had believed deceit in such a form conceal'd? 

He begg*d so gently on my bre^t 

Awhile his little head to rest ! 
He seem'd so good, so grateful, and so meek! 

He said, '' he long had sought around 

A resting-place — but none had found!'*— 
And then I saw a tear pearl down his rosy cheek. 

Who could, unmoved, his accents hear? 

Who had not wiped away that tear } 
His tale of guile my ready ear believed : 

He look*d so sweet, he spoke so fair. 

With ease the traitor gain'd his prayer. 
And in my heart of hearts with transport was received. 

But since I find his friends most true 

Have reason most his spite to rue, 
I'll take dear-bought conviction's sage advice. 

And drive him from my breast away: 

He. shall no more my trust betray, 
But be the slave of him who bids the highest price. 

Observe, whoe'er shall buy this boy. 
This offspring of Despair and Joy, 
May have besides, (I've use for them no mdre) 
A lot of jealous doubts and fears. 
Of fainting Virtue's last pure tears, 
-Of treacherous smiles, .and oaths which perjured lovers 
swore : 

Of torches, their unsteady fires 
Kindled by sweet Fifteen's desires i 
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Of hop^s created by a guileful sigh 5 

Of worn-cmt wings ; of broken darts. 

Whose points still rankle in the hearts 
Of fond forsaken maids !-^ome buy ! come buy ! come 
buy! 

But see him now for pardon sue ! 

See, how his eye of glossy blue 
With mingled hope and grief he lifts to me. 

Ah ! lovely boy, thy fears dismiss. 

Convinced by that forgiving kiss. 
That I can never part from Julia and from thee. 

M. G. Lewis. 



LA MAUPIN. 

A Prbnch sii^fer, in the seventeenth century, one of 
the numerous instances in which a stage heroine, for- 
tified by public favour, and presuming on the magic of 
a melodious voice, defied the laws and institutions of a 
country by which she was supported, and committed, 
with impunity, crimes which would have doomed a 
common, unaccomplished desperado, to ignominious 
death. 

This romantic and indecorous adventurer,'--for I hesi- 
tate in calling her a female, who dressed, fought, made 
love, and conquered like a man,— married at an early 
age M. Manpin> whom, fortunately for the husband, she 
quitted, a few months after their nuptials, seduced by 
the superior attractions of a fencing-master, who taught 
her the nse of the small sword, a weapon which she 
afterwards handled with destructive dexterity against 
many antagonists. 

Being invited to make an excursion to Marseilles, 
her performances at the theatre of that city were 
received with unbounded applause^ and, strange to 
tell, she prevailed on a beautiful young icoinanf the 
only child of a wealthy mercliant iu that city, to elope 
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with her at midnight from her father's house. The fagi- 
tives being pnrsuefi^ they took refuge in a convent 5 but 
the rigid discipline and correct manners expected in such 
societies did not suit LaMaupin; she was also alarmed 
by certain repentant scniples which naturally arose in 
the bosom of her fair associate, who had quitted her 
parents, and deserted all that was decent and re- 
spectable in society for a female bravo, a masculine 
virago, whom she now dreaded and submitted to rather 
than loved. 

Interrupted in her designs, and irritated by oppo- 
sition, this theatric miiscreant set fire in J;he dead of 
night to the building in which they had been so 
hospitably received, and, in the general confusion and 
alarm, securing by force her unhappy victim, fled to a 
sequestered village, where they remained in conceal- 
ment several weeks. But the country being exasperated 
by such flagrant enormity, a diligent search took place, 
the offender was traced to her retreat, and taken into 
custody, after a desperate resistance, in which she killed 
one of the officers of justice, and dangerously wounded 
two others. 

The fair, but frail Marsellaise was restored to her 
afflicted parents, and La Maupin, a notorious mur- 
derer, a seducer of innocence, and an incendiary, waft 
condemned to be burnt alive. But this abominable 
siren, whose magic tones enchanted every hearer, 
while lawless passions agitated her heart, and the 
poison of asps was within her lips ; this compound of 
turpitude, insolence^ and ingratitude, had.secured such 
powerful interceders, that the execution of her sentence 
was delayed 5 and I relate with r^ret that so odious a 
character escaped the punishment she deserved. . . 

From infamy >nd fetters she hurried to Paris, and 
was received with raptures at the Italian Opera 3 but, 
after so narrow an escape, and still basking in the warm 
sunshine of public favour; La Maupin could not, or 
would not, conquer the characteristic audacity and fero- 
ciousness of her manners. 

During the performance of a favourite piece^ and in a 
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crowded theatre^ conceiving herself affronted by Da- 
menily an actor remarkable for mild and inoffensive 
conduct^ she rushed on the stage, poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on the object of her resentment/ and caned 
him in the face of the audience. 

This rude violation of propriety was submitted to 
without a murmur, and, supported in the strong holds 
of public patronage, she exercised for many years a 
capricious and insulting tyranny over princes, ma- 
gistrates, managers, and people. 

At a ball given by a prince of the blood, in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, she indecorously paraded the 
room in me%*s clothes, and treating a lady of distinction 
with rudeness, was called out at different times by three 
gentlemen, each of whom she ran through the body : 
yet such was the public, infatuation, or so polluted the 
fountain of justice, that this hell-hound, whose exist- 
ience was a libel on the laws of nature and humanity, 
again was pardoned ! ! 

Under the impulse of prevalent fashion, peculiar 
taste, vicious caprice, or a combination of appetite and 
curiosity, the elector of Bavaria made her proposals, 
which were accepted -, and, for a short time, she insulted 
the inhabitants of Brussels as an appendage to the loose 
pleasures of their sovereign. 

But the reign of a prostitute, which can be prolonged 
only by discretion and gentleness, was rapidly shortened 
by a ferocious virago, who, stripping from infamy the 
thin veil of exterior decency, soon disgusted her lover. . 

Although callous to crime> the German prince shrunk 
from absurdity : with a mixture of cruelty and kindness, 
he sent La Maupin a heavy purse of gold, accompanied 
with a message, that her carriage, with an escort, was at 
the door, in which she must instantly quit the country. 
The enraged courtezan threw the money at the mes- 
senger's head, kicked him down stairs,. and threw herself 
into the landau. 

Returning to France^ her chagrin was gradually 
soothed by the applause of a Parisian circle 5 and in 
the decline of life, quitting the stage> she associated vyith 
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her forsaken husband, who, dazzled by her ftccnmn* 
lated wealthy overlooked his domestic disgrace. 



THE DISTRESSES OP A BASHFUL MAN. 

Sir, — I laboar under a species of distress which, I 
fear, will at length drive me utterly from that society 
in which I am most ambitions to appear: but I will 
give you a short sketch of my origin and s present 
situation, by which you will be enabled to JQdge of my 
difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and 
wifli no other learning than what he had acquired at 
a charity-school; but my mother being dead, and I 
an only child, he determined to give me that advantage, . 
which he fancied would make him happy, viz. a learned 
education. I was sent to a country grammar-school, 
and from thence to ther university, with a view of qua- 
lifying for holy orders. Here, having but small al- 
lowance from my father, and being naturally of a timid 
and bashful disposition, I had no opportunity of rubbing 
off that native awkwardness which is the fatal cause of 
all my unhappiness, and which I now begin to fear can 
never be amended. You must know, that in my person 
I am tall and thin, with a fair complexion, and light 
ilaxen hair, but of such extreme susceptibility of shame, 
tiiat on the smallest subject of confusion my blood all 
rushes into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full-blown 
rose. The consciousness of this unhappy failing made 
me avoid society, and I became enamoured of a college 
life 3 particularly when I reflected, that the uncouth 
manners of my father's family were little calculated to 
improve my outward conduct j I therefore had resolved 
on living at the university, and taking pupils, when 
two unexpected events greatly altered the posture of 
my aiffairs, viz. my father's death, and the arrival of an 
uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father mention. 
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and it was ge&«ra]ly believed that he was long since 
dead^ when he arrived in England only a week too late 
to close his brother's eyes« I am ashamed to confess^ 
what I believe has often been experienced by those 
whose edncation has been better than their parents*> 
that my poor father's ignorance and vulgar language 
had often made me blush to think I was his son; and 
at his death I was not inconsolable for the loss of that 
which I was not unfrequently ashamed to own. My 
uncle was but little a£fected> for he had been separated 
from his brother more than thirty years> and in that 
time he had acquired a fortune which he used to brag 
would maSe a nabob happy : in shorty he had brought 
over with him the enormous sum of thirty thousand 
pounds^ and upon this he built his hopes of never- 
ending happiness. While he was planning schemes of 
greatness and delight, whether the change of climate 
might affect him, or what other cause I know not, but 
he was snatched from all his dreams of joy by a short 
illness, of which he died, leaving me heir to all his 
property. And now, sir, behold me at the age of 
twenty-five» well stored with Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, possessed of an ample fortune, but so awkward 
and unversed in every gentlemanlike accomplishment, 
that I am pointed at, by all who see me, as the wealthy 
learned down. 

I have lately purchased an estate in the country, 
which abounds in (what is called) a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood ; and when you reflect on my parentage and 
uncouth manner, you will hardly think how much my 
family is courted by the surrounding families (especially 
by those who have marriageable daughters). From 
these gentlemen I have received familiar calls, and the 
most pressing invitations -, and though I wished to 
accept their offered friendship, I have repeatedly ex- 
cused myself under the pretence of not being quite 
settled; for the truth is, that when I have rode or 
walked with full intention to return their several visits, 
my heart has failed me as I appr<>ached their gates. 
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and I have frequently returned homewards^ resolving to 
try again to-morrow. 

However^ I at length determined to conquer my timi- 
dity» and three days ago accepted of an invitation 
to dine with one whose open easy manner left me no 
room to doabt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas Friendly, 
who lives about two miles distant^ is a baronet, with 
about two thousand pounds a year estate, joining to 
that I purchased -, he has two sons^ and five daughters> 
all grown up, and living with their mother and a maiden 
sister of sir Thomases, at Friendly Hall, dependent on 
their father. Conscious of my unpolished gait, I have 
for some time past taken private lessons of a professor, 
who teaches '' grown gentlemen to dance j** and though 
I at first found wondrous dHhculty in the art he taught, 
my knowledge of the mathematics was of prodigious 
use, in teaching me the equilibrium of my body, and 
the due adjustment of the centre of gravity to the five 
positions. Having now acquired the art of walking 
without tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly, 
ventured to obey the baronet's invitation to a family 
dinner, not doubting but my new acquirements would 
enable me to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity : 
but, alas ! how vain are all the hopes of theory when 
unsupported by habitual practice! As I approached 
the house, a dinner bell alarified my fears, lest I had 
spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality : impressed 
with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the several 'livery 
servants, who ushered me into the library, hardly 
knowing what or whom I saw. At my hrst entrance, 
I summoned all my fortitude, and made my newrlearned 
bow to lady Friendly, but unfortunately, in bringing 
back my left foot to the third position, I trod upon 
the gouty toe of poor sir Hiomas, who had followed close 
at my heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. The 
confusion this occasioned in me is hardly to be con- 
ceived, since non,e but bashful men can judge of my 
distress, and of that description the number, I be- 
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lieve, is rery small. The baronet's politeness by degrees 
dissipated my concern, and I was astonished to see 
how far good-breeding could enable him Jto suppress his 
feelings, and to appear with perfect ease after so 
painful an accident* 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar 
chat of the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off 
my reserve and sheepishness, till at length I ventured 
to join in conversation, and even to start fresh subjects. 
The library being richly furnished with books in elegant 
bindings, I conceived sir Thomas to be s^ man of lite- 
rature, and ventured to give my opinion concerning the 
several editions of the Greek classics, in which the 
baronet's opinion exactly coincided with my own. To 
this subject I was led, by observing an edition of Xeno- 
phon in sixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, and 
I rose up to see what it could be. Sir Thomas saw*what 
I was 'about, and (as I supposed) willing to save me 
trouble, rose to take down the book, which made me 
more eager to prevent him, and hastily laying my hand 
on the first volume, I pulled it forcibly j but, lol instead 
of books, a board, which by leather and gilding had 
been made to look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling 
down, and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood ink- 
stand on the table under it. In vain did sir Thomas 
assure me there was no harm -, I saw the ink streaming 
from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and, scarce 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress 
with my cambric handkerchief. In the height of this 
confusion, we were informed that dinner was served up, 
and I with joy perceived that the bell, which at first 
had so alarmed my fears, was only the half-hour dinner 
bell. 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments 
to the dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered 
senses, and was desired to take my seat between lady 
Friendly and her eldest daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face had been 
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co&tiiinally burning like a firebrand} and I was jnat 
bc^nning to recoTer my6elf> and to feel comfortably 
GOol> when an nnlooked-for accident rekindled all my 
heat and blashes. Having set my plate of sonp too 
near the edge of the table> in bowing to Miss Dinah> 
who politely complimented the pattern of my waistcoat, 
1 tnmbled the whole scalding contents into my lap.*-* 
In spite of an immediate supply of napkins^ to wipe 
the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were 
not stout enough to save me from the painful effects of 
this sudden fomentation, and for some minutes my legs 
and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling caldron ; but 
- recollecting how sir Thomas had disguised his torture, 
when I trod upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in 
silence^ and sat with my lower extremities parboiled, 
amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and the ser- 
vants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made 
during the first course, or the distress occasioned by 
my being desired to carve a fowl, or help to various 
dishes that stood near me, spilling a sauce-boat, and 
knocking down a salt-seller} rather let me hasten to 
the second course, '' where fresh disasters overwhelmed 
me quite/' 

I had a jHCce of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when 
Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for a pigeon, 
that stood near me. In my haste, scarcely knowing 
what I did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth, 
hot as a burning coal : it was impossible to conceal my 
agony 3 my eyes were starting from their sockets. At 
l^t, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged to 
drop the cause of torment on my plate. Shr Thomas 
and the ladies all compassionated my misfortone, and 
each advised a different application : one recommended 
oil, another water; but all agreed that wine was best 
for drawing out the firej and a glass of sherry was 
brought me from the sideboard, which I snatched up 
with eagerness j but, oh! how shall I tell the sequel ? 
whether the butler by accident mistook, or purposely de- 
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signed ,to drive me mad, he'gaye me the strongest brandy, 
with which I filled my mouth, already flead and blis- 
tered. Totally unused to every kind of ardent spirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef^ 
what could I do? I could not swallow^ and clapping 
my hands upon my mouth, the cursed liquor squirted 
through my nose and fingers like a fountain over all 
the dishes ; and I was crushed by bursts of laughter 
from all quarters. In vain did sir Thomas reprimand 
the servants, and lady Friendly chide her daughters 3 
for the measure of my shame and their diversion was 
not yet complete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
state of perspiration which this accident had caused, 
without considering what I did, I wiped my face with 
that ill-fated handkerchief which was still wet from the 
consequences of the fall of Xenophon, and covered my 
features with streaks of ink in every direction. The 
baronet himself could not support the shock, but joined 
his lady in the general laugh ; while I sprung from the 
table in despair, rushed out of the house, and ran home 
in an agony of confusion and disgrace, which the most 
poignant sense of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated from the path of 
moral rectitude, I am suffering torments like a " gob- 
lin damned." The lower half of me has been almost 
boiled, my tongue and mouth grilled, and I bear the 
mark of Cain on my forehead: yet these are but 
trifling considerations to the everlasting shame which 
I must feel whenever this adventure shall be men- 
tioned. Perhaps by your assistance, when my neigh- 
bours know how much I Jeel on the occasion, they will 
spare a bashfiU man; and (as I am just informed my 
poultice is ready) 1 trust you will excuse the haste itt 
which I subscribe myself. 

Yours, &C. MONORELL MORELL. 

The late Mr, Rqyton, 
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BRUMMELLIANA. 

A GREAT deal used to be said of Beau Nash and his 
witticisms -, but certainly we never met with any thing 
of his which was at all equal to the oracular sentences 
of the gentleman who gives a name to this article. . Of 
all the beaux that ever flourished,— -at least of all that 
ever flourished on the same score, — exemplary of waist- 
coat, and having authoritative boots from which there 
was no appeal, — he appears to us to have been the only 
one who made a proper and perfect union of the cox- 
combical and ingenious. Other men may have been as 
scientific on the subject of bibs, in a draper-like point 
of view^; and others may have said as good things, which 
bad none of the colouring arising out of the conscious- 
ness of fashionable pre-eminence. Beau Fielding, we 
believe, stands on record as the handsomest of beaux. 
There is Beau Skeffington, now rather sir Lumley, who, 
under all his double-breasted coats and waistcoats, nevei: 
had any other than a single-hearted soul 3 — ^he is to be 
recorded as the most amiable of beaux. But Beau 
Brummell for your more than finished coxcomb. He 
could be grave enough, but he was any thing but a 
solemn coxcomb. He played with his own sceptre. It 
was found a grand thing to be able to be a consummate 
fop, and yet have the credit of being something greater; 
and he was both. Never was any thing more exqui- 
sitely conscious, yet indifferent ; extravagant, yet judi- 
cious. His superiority in dress gave such importance 
to his genius, and his genius so divested of insipidity 
his superiority in dress, that the poet*s hyperbole about 
the lady might be applied to his coat ; and 

^' You might almost say the body thought.** 

It was a moot point which had the more tact, his gloves 
or his fingers* ends. He played the balls of wit and 
foUjr so rapidly about his head, that they lost their 
distinctions in one crowning and brilliant halo. 

Mr. Brummell, it is true, is Ao longer in favour as a 
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settler of fashions. Why^ it is not our business to in- 
quire. But though it may be said of his waistcoat^ like 
Troy> that it was, his wit is, and will remain 5 and here^ 
for the first time^ a few specimens of it are collected. 
If George Etheridge himself would not have acknow- 
ledged a brother in George Brummell, then are no two 
gloves of a colour. 

To begin with what is usually reckoned the prince 
of his good things. Mr. Brummell having fallen out of 
favour with an illustrious person, was of course to be 
cut, as the phrase is, when met in public. Riding one 
day with \ friend, who happened to be otherwise re- 
garded, and encountering the personage in question, 
who spoke to the friend without noticing Mr. Brum- 
mell, he affected the air of one who waits aloof while a 
stranger is present j and then, when the great man 
was moving off, said to his companion, loud enough for 
the other to hear, and placidly adjusting his bibs, 
" Eh ! — who is our fat friend ?** 

Having taken it into his head, at one time> to eat 
no vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never 
eaten any in his life, he said, '^ Yes, madam; I once eat 
a pea." 

Being met limping in Bond-street, and asked what 
was the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and ^' the 
worst of it was, it was his favourite leg.** 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine next 
day, was told that he really did not know : " they put 
me in a coach and take me somewhere.*' 

He pronounced of a fashionable taUor that he made a 
good coat, an exceedingly good qoat, all but the collar : 
nobody could achieve a good collar but Jenkins. 

Having borrowed some money of a city beau, whom 
he patronized in return, he was one day asked to repay 
it ', upon which he thus complained to a friend : " Do 
you know what has happened?** "No." ''Why, do 
you know, there*s that fellow Tomkins, who lent me 
. ^ve hundred pounds 5 he has had the face to ask me for 
it) and yet I had called the dog ' Tom/ and let myself 
dine with him/' 
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*' Yoa have a cold, Mr. Brummell/* observed a 
sympathising group. ''Why, do yoa know," said he, 
'* that on the Brighton road, the other day, that infidel, 
Weston, (his valet) put me into a room with a damp 
stranger/* 

Being asked if he liked port» he said, with an air of 
difficult recollection, ''Port? Port?— Oh, port!— Oh, 
ay; what, the hot intoxicating liquor so much drank 
by the lower orders ?** 

Going to a rout, where he liad not been invited, or 
.rather, perhaps^ where the host wished to mortify hiui, 
and attempted it, he turned placidly round to him, and, 
with a h^)py mixture of indifference and surprise, asked 
him his name. "Johnson,*' was the answer. " Jauhn- 
son,*' said Brummell, recollecting, and pretending to 
feel for a card ; '* O, the name, I remember, was 
Tbaun-son (Thompson 5) and Jaauson and Thaunson,. 
you know, Jaunson and Thaunson, are really so much 
the same kind of thing !** 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, even li it was 
only a farthing : " Fellow,** said Mr. Brummell, soften- 
ing the disdain of the app^ation in the gentleness of 
his tone, " I don't know the coin/* 

Having thought himself invited to somebody's country 
seat, and being given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town, wha asked him what soit of a place it 
was, that it was an " exceedingly good place for stop'^ 
ping one night in." 

Speaking lightly of a man, and wishing to convey his 
maximum of contemptuous feeling about him, he said, 
" He is a fellow^ now, that would send his plate up 
twice for soup.** 

it was his opinion, that port, and not porter* should 
be taken with cheese. ^' A gentleman," said he^ " never 
malu with his cheese, he always ports,'' 

It being supposed that he once failed in a matri- 
monial speculation, somebody condoled with him 5 upon 
which he smiled, with an air of better knowledge on that 
point, and said, with a sort of indifferent feel of his neck- 
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ck)tb, '' Why, 6ir, tbe truth is, I had great reluctance 
in cutting the connexion; but what could I do ? (Here 
he looked deploring and conclusive.) Sir, I discovered 
that the wretch positively ate cabbage." 

Upon receiving some affiront from an illustrions per- 
sonage, he said that it was rather too good. *' By gad, 
I have half a mind to cut the yonng one, and bring old 
G— e into fashion." 

When he went visiting, he is reported to have 
taken with him an elaborate dressing apparatus, in- 
cluding a silver basin 5 '•For," said he, *' it is im- 
possible to spit in clay." 

On being asked by a friend, during an unseasonable 
summer, if he had ever seen such a one? '*Yes,'* 
replied B, *' last winter." 

On a reference being made to him as to what sum 
Irould be sufficient to meet the annual expenditure for 
clothes, he said, '* that with a moderate degree of pru- 
dence and economy, he thought it might be managed for 
eight hundred per annum." 

He told a friend that he was reforming his way of 
life. *' For instance," said he, '' I sup early ; I take 
a-a-little lobster, an apricot puff, or so, and some burnt 
champagne, about twelve ) and my. man gets me to 
bed by three." 



MELANCHOLY FATE OF A PEASANT. 

FROM BEAUMONT* S TRAVELS. 

This unfortunate mountaineer, in the course of an 
excursion on those stupendous mountains, by chance 
discovered the vein of a mine containing particles 
of gold. Delighted at this unexpected treasure, he 
hastened to his wife, and disclosed the secret, under 
an injunction that she should not divulge it, lest he 
should be taken up by order of government. He visited 
his mine daily, and at first only brought away small 
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quantities of ore> which his wife disposed of at Genoa. 
His wealth at length accumulated sufficiently to enable 
him to purchase a spot of land, whereon he built a hut, 
and continued his exertions, at the hazard of his life, 
till he had obtained enough to render his situation easy 
and comfortable. 

The only method by which he could gain access to 
the mine was that of laying himself on his belly, and 
pushing himself on through an opening formed between 
the strata of the rock, which was scarcely wide enough 
to admit bis body : when he had procured the ore, he slid 
back in the same way. But, unfortunately, one evening, 
during that operation, a stone detached itself from the 
interior of the cave, and dropped on his shoulders, 
though not with sufficient force to occasion instant 
death, but enough to prevent his extricating himself 
either one way or the other ; and he was left to perish* 
in this horrible situation ! 

His wife, not seeing her husband return at the acr 
customed hour, took with her a friend, who had long 
had a suspicion of these mysterious excursions, and 
proceeded to the fatal spot, on approaching towards 
which she imperfectly heard the groans and lamenta- 
tions issuing from the dreadful cavern — ^the inevitable 
tomb of her wretched husband ! Every endeavour to 
extricate him was tried in vain — and be lived in this, 
deplorable situation five days ! The unfortunate wo- 
man's grief was beyond description. \Vhen dead, his 
body was forced to be taken from the rock limb by limb : 
his remains were collected, and buried near his hut, and 
a wooden cross erected over his grave. 

Having died without confession, according to the 
•custom of the country numberless masses have been 
said for his spul-, and the weary traveller often turns 
aside out of his way to prostrate himself on the stone 
which covers him, and drop a tear to his memory and 
bis misfortune ! 
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EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS FULLER. 

FullBb is better known as the author of a book 
called his '^ Worthies," than as the writer of another 
work under the title of " The Holy State." He was a 
contemporary of -Shakspeare, and was intimate with 
him, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, May, and many other 
poets. He used a very quaint, but at times a nervous 
style, which, however, now and then deviated into too 
great simplicity, from his endeavours to be forcible 
without affectation. We have chosen a few specimens 
from his production last above named, and from that 
portion of it which is headed " General Rules :" their 
nature and object will be seen in an instant, and they 
will well repay the trouble of perusal. 

OF JESTING. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the con- 
sumption of the spirits : wherefore jesting is not un- 
lawful, if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season. 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of 
jesting. The earl of Leicester, knowing that queen 
Elizabeth was much delighted to see a gentleman dance 
well, brought the master of a dancing-school to dance 
before her. '' Pish !** said the queen» '^ it is his pro- 
fession *, I will not see him.** She liked it. not where it 
was a master-quality, but where it attended on other 
perfections. The same may we say of jesting. 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of God's word. 
Will nothing please thee to wash thy hands in but the 
font ? or to drink healths in but the church chalice ? 
And know the whole art is learnt at the first admis- 
sions, and profane jests will come without calling. If, 
in the troublesome days of king Edward the Fourth, a 
citizen in Cheapside was executed as a traitor for say- 
ing he would make his boq heir to the crown, though 
he only meant his own house, having a crown for the 
sigh, 9K>re dangerous it is to wit-wanton it with the 
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majesty of God. Wherefore, if, without thine inten- 
tion, and against thy wiU, by chance-medley thou 
hittest Scripture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the 
city of refuge, and pray to God to forgive thee. 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead 
men's flesh. Abuse not any that are departed, for to 
wrong their memories is to rob their ghosts of their 
winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not 
in their power to amend. Oh ! it is cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches. -Neither flout any for 
his. profession, if honest, though poor and painful. 
Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 

He thatf relates another man*s wicked jest with de- 
light, adopts it to be his own. Purge them, therefore, 
from their poison. If the profaneness may be Seyered 
from the wit, it is like a lamprey -, take out the sting 
in the back, it may make good meat. But if the staple 
conceit con&ists in profaneness, then it is a viper, all 
poison, and meddle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die 
a beggar by the bargain. Yet some think their con- 
ceits, like mustard, not good except they bite. We 
read that all those who were born in England the year 
after the beginning of the great mortality, 1349, wanted 
their four cheek-teeth. Such let thy jests l>e, that 
they may not grind the credit of thy friend j and make 
not jests so long till thou becomest one. 

No time to break jests when the heart-strings are 
about to be broken. No more showing of wit when the 
head is to be cut off; like that dying man, who, when 
the priest, coming to him to give him extreme unction, 
asked of him where his feet were, answered, '^ At the 
end of my legs.*' But at such a time jests are an un- 
mannerly crepitus ingenii ; and let those take heed who 
end here with Democritus, that they begin not with 
Heraclitus hereafter. 

OF SELF-PRAISING. 

He whose own worth doth speak, need not speak his 
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own worth. Such boasting sonnds pr6ceed from empti- 
ness of desert : whereas the conquerors in the Olympian 
games did not put on the laurels on their own beads^ 
bnt waited till some other did it. Only anchorites that 
want company may crown themselves with their own 
commendations. 

It showeth more wit, bnt no less vanity, to com- 
mend one's self, not in a straight line, but by reflec- 
tion. Some sail to the port of their own praise by a 
side wind 5 as when they dispraise themselves, strip- 
ping themselves naked of what i« their due, that the 
modesty of the beholders may clothe them with it 
again ; or when they flatter another to his face, tossing 
the ball to him that he may throw it back again to 
them ; or when they command that quality, wherein 
themselves excel, in another man (though absent), 
whom all know far their inferior in that faculty 5 or, 
lastly (to omit other ambushes men set to surprise 
praise), when they send the children of their own brain 
to be nursed by another man, and commend their own 
works in a third person, but, if challenged by the com- 
pany that they were authors of them themselves, w^ith 
their tongues they faintly deny it, and with their faces 
strongly aflirm it. 

Self-praising comes most naturally from a man when 
it comes most violently from him in his own defence ; 
for, though modesty binds a man's tongue to the peace 
in this point, yet, being assaulted in his credit, he may 
stand upon his guard, and then he doth not so much 
praise as purge himself. One braved a gentleman to 
his face, that, in skill and valour, he came far behind 
him. '^ It is true," said the other -, ^'ior, when I fought 
with you, you ran away before me.*' In such a case it 
was well returned, and without any just aspersion of 
pride. 

He that falls into sin is a man, that grieves at it is 
a saint, that boasteth of it is a devil 5 yet some glory in 
their shame, counting the stains of sin the best com- 
plexion for their souls. These men make me believe it 
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may be true what Mandevil writes of the isle of Soma- 
barre> in the East Indies^ that all the nobility thereof 
brand their faces with a hot iron in token of honour. 

He that boasts of sins never committed is a doable 
devil. Let them be well whipped for their lying, and, 
as they like that, let them come afterwards, and entitle 
themselves to the gallows. 

OF TRAVELLING. 

It is a good accomplishment to a man if first the 
stock be well grown whereon travel is graffed, and 
these rules observed before, in, and after his going 
abroad : 

Travel not eatly before thy judgment be risen, lest 
thou observest rather shows than substance, marking 
alone pageants, pictures, beautiful buildings, &c. 

Giet the language (in part), without which key thou 
shalt unlock little of moment. It is a great advantage 
to be one's own interpreter. Object not that the 
French tongue learnt in England must be unlearnt 
again in France 3 for it is easier to add than begin, and 
to pronounce than. to speak. 

Be well settled in thine own religion, lest, travelling 
out of England into Spain, thou goest out of God*s 
blessing into the warm sun. 

Know most of the rooms of thy native country before 
thou goest over the threshold thereof, especially seeing 
England presents thee with so many observables. But 
late writers lack nothing but age, and home- wonders 
but distance, to make them admired. It is a tale what 
Josephus writes of the two pillars set up by the sous of 
Seth in Syria, the one of brick, fire-proof, the other of 
stone, water-free, thereon engraving many heavenly 
matters to perpetuate learning in defiance of time. 
But it is truly moralized in our universities^ Cambridge 
(of brick), and Oxford (of stone), wherein learning and 
religion are preserved, and where the worst college is 
more sight-worthy than the best Dutch gymnasium. 
First view these and the rest home rarities ; not like 
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those English that can give a better account of Fon- 
tainebleau than Hampton Courts of the Spa than Bath^ 
of Anas in Spain than Mole in Surrey. 

Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr. Ascham did thank 
God that he was but nine days in Italy^ wherein he saw 
in one city (Venice) more liberty to sin than in London 
he ever heard of in nine years. That some of our 
gentry have gone thither, and returned thence without 
infection, I more praise God*s providence than their 
adventure. 

To travel from the sun is uncomfortable ; yet the 
northern parts with much ice have some crystal, and 
want not their remarkables. 

If thou wilt see much in a little, travel the Low Coun« 
tries. Holland is all Europe in an Amsterdam print -, 
for Minervay Mars, and Mercury — learning, war, and 
traffic. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marking, 
careful in remembering of them. Yet herein men much 
follow their own humours. One asked a barber, who 
never before had been at the court, what he saw there ^ 
'^Oh,'* said he, " the king was excellently well trim- 
medJ* Thus merchants most mark foreign havens, ex- 
changes, and marts; soldiers note forts, armouries, 
and magazines 5 scholars listen after libraries, disputa- 
tions, and professors) statesmen observe courts of 
justice, councils, &c. Every one is partial in his owe 
profession. 

Labour to distil and unite into thyself the scattered 
perfections of several nations. But (as it was said of 
one who, with more industry than judgment, frequented 
a college library, and commonly made use of the worst 
notes he met with in any authors, that he weeded t]^^ 
library), many weed foreign countries, bringing home 
Dutch drunkenness, Spanish pride, French wantonness^ 
and Italian atheism. As for the good herbs, Dutch in* 
dustry, Spanish loyalty, French courtesy, and Italian 
frugality, these they leave behind them. Others bring 
borne just nothing -, and, because they singled not theiEi*' 
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selves from tbeir conntrj^en, thaagh some years be- 
yond the sea^ were never oat of England. 

Continue correspondence with some choice foreign 
friend after thv return, as some professor or secretary, 
who virtually.is the whole nniversi^ or state. It ia 
bat a dull Dntch fashion, their A&us Amcorwm, to 
make a dictionary of their friends' names : but a se* 
lected familiar in every country is nsefdl 3 betwixt yon 
there may be a letter of exchange. But sure to return as 
good wares as thou receivest> and acquaint him with 
theremarkables of thy own country, and he will willingly 
continue the trade, finding it equaUy gainful. 

Let discourse rather be easily di^wn than willingly 
flow from thee, that thou mayest not seem weak to hdd, 
or desirous to vent news, but content to gratify thy 
Iriends. Be sparing in reporting improbable truths, 
especially to the vulgar, who, instead of informing their 
judgments, will suspect thy credit. Disdain their 
peevish pride who rail on their native land (whose 
worse fault is that it bred sach ungratefeil fools), and 
in all their discourses prefer foreign countries, herein 
showing themselves of kin to the wild Irish, in loving 
their nurses better than their mothers. 

or COMPANY* 

Company is one of the greatest pleasures of the na« 
fure of man, for the beams of joy are made hotter by 
reflection when related to another; and, otherwise, 
l^adness itself must grieve for want of one to express 
itself to. 

It is unnatural for a man to court and hug solitari* 
ness. It is observed, that the further islands i^n the 
world are so seated that there is none so remote but 
that from some shore of it another island or continent 
may be discerned, as if herebv nature invited countries 
to a mutnal commerce one with another. Why, then, 
should any man affect to environ himself with so deep 
•bmI great reservedness, as not to communicate with the 
iociety of others ? And, though we pity those who made 
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solitariness their refuge in time of persecution^ we 
niu«t condemn such as choose It in the church* s pro- 
sperity ^ for well may we count him not well in his 
wits who will always live un^er a bush, because others 
in a storm shelter themselves under it. 

If thou beest cast into bad company^ like Hercules^ 
thou must sleep with thy club in thine hand^ and stand 
on thy guard. I mean^ if^ against thy will^ the tempest 
of an unexpected occasion drives thee amongst such 
rocks> then be thou like the river Dee in Merioneth- 
fthirej in Wales^ which> running through Pimblemeer> 
remains entire^ and mingles not her streams with the 
wafers of the lake, lliough with them^ be not of them^ 
keep civil communion with them> but separate from 
their sins. And if against thy will thou fallest amongst 
wicked men, know to thy comfort thOu art still in thy 
calling, and therefore in God*s keeping, who on thy 
prayers will preserve thee. 

The company he keeps is the comment, by help 
whereof men expound the most close and mystical man, 
understanding him for one of the same religion, lifb, 
and manners with his associates $ and though, per- 
chance> he be not such an one, it is just he should be 
counted so for conversing with ihem, Au^stus Caesar 
came thus to discern his two daughters' inclinations 5 
for being once at a public show where much people 
WIS prei^ent, he observed that the grave senators talked 
with Livia, but loose youngsters and riotous persons 
with Julia. 

He that eats cherries with noblemen shall have his 
eyes spirted out with the stones. This outlandish 
proverb hath in it aq English truth, that they who con* 
stantly converse with men far above their estates shall 
reap shame and loss thereby. If thou payest nothing, 
Ihey will count thee a sucker, no branch-— a wen, no 
member of their company. If in payments thou keepest 
pace with them, their long strides will soon tire thy 
short legs. The beavers in New England, when some 
ten of them together draw a stick to the building of 
their lod^ng» s^t the weakest beavers to the lighter 

q2 
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end of the log^ and the strongest take the heaviest part 
thereof : whereas men often lay the greatest burthen on 
the weakest back ; and great persons, to teach meaner 
men to learn their distance, take pleasure to make 
them pay for their company. I except such men who, 
having some excellent quality, are, gratis, very wel- 
come to their betters 5 such an one, though he pays not 
a penny of the shot^ spends enough in lending them his 
time and discourse. 

To affect always to be the best of the company argues 
a base disposition. Gold always worn in the same 
purse with silver loses both of the colour and weight 5 
and so to converse always with inferiors degrades a 
man of his worth. Such there are that love to be the 
lords of the company, whilst the rest must be- their 
tenants^ as if bound by their lease to approve, praise, 
and admire whatsoever they say. These, knowing the 
lowness of their parts, love to live with dwarfs, that 
they may seem proper men. To come amongst their 
equals, they count it an abridgment of their freedom, 
but to be with their betters they deem it flat slavery. 

It is excellent for one to have a library of scholars ; 
especially if they be plain to readj I mean of a com- 
municative nature, whose discourses are as full a$ 
fluent, and their judgments as right as their tongues 
ready^— such men's talk shall be thy lectures. 

Repository of Aris^ 



THE MILK-MAID AND THE BANKER- 

A MILK-MAID with a very pretty face. 

Who lived at Acton> 
Had a black cow, the ugliest in the place, 

A crooked-back'd one ; 
A beast as dangerous, too, as she was frightfuly 
Vicious and spiteful^ 

And so confirm'd a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded*. 
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'Twas all in vaia to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cord and cow eloped together, 

Arm*d with an oaken bough (what folly ! 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly), 
Patty one day was driving home the beast. 
Which had, as usual, slipped its anchor. 
When on the road she met a certain banker, 
Wlio stopp'd to give his eyes a feast 
. By gazing on her features, crimsoned high. 
By a long cow-chase in July. 

'^ Are you from Acton, pretty lass V* he cried : 
•' Yes,** — with a curtsy she replied. 

" Why then you know the laundress, Sally 

Wrench?" 
*' She is my cousin, sir, and next-d6or neigh- 
bour." 
** That's lucky — I've a message for the wench. 
Which needs despatch, and you may save my 
labour. 
Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it 3 
But mind, you owe me one — I've only lent it." 

*'She shall know,'* cried the girl, as she brandish'd 
her bough, 
*' Of the loving intentions you bore me 5 
But as to the kiss, as there's haste, you'll allow 
That you'd better run forward and give it my cow -, 
For she, at the rate she is scampering now. 
Will reach Acton some minutes before me." 

New Monthly Magazine, 
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HUMAN LEARNING; AN AP0L06US. 

FJftOM THS FBXNCK* 

t)ABSCflELiM, king of the Indies^ possessed a library 
so large, that it required a hundred Bramins to revise 
and keep it in oi^er, and a thousand dromedaries to 

. carry the books. Having no intention to read all that it 
contained^ he commanded his Bramins to make extracts 
from ity for his use> of whatever they judged most 
valuable^ in every branch of literature. These doctors 
immediately undertook to form such an alnridgment^ 
and> after twenty years' labour^ composed^ from their 
several collections^ a small encyclopedia* consisting of 
twelve thousand volumes^ which thirty camels could 
scarcely carry. They had the honour to present this to 
the king, but were astonished to hear him say he would 
not read a work which was a load for thirty camels. 

. They then reduced their extracts^ so that they might 
be carried by fifteen, afterwards by ten, then by four, 
and tiien by two dromedaries. At last no more were 
left than were sufiBcient to load a mule of ordinary size. 
Unfortunately, Dabschelim had grown old while his 
library was abridging, and did not expect to live long 
enough to read to the end this master-piece of learning. 
The sage Pilpay, his vizier, therefore thus addressed 
him : Though I have but an imperfect knowledge of the 
library of your sublime majesty, yet I can make an ana- 
lysis of what it contains; very short, but extremely 
useful. You may read it in a minute, yet it will afford 
you sufficient matter for meditation during your whole 
life. At the same time the vizier took the leaf of a palm 
tree, and wrote on it, with a pencil of gold, the four 
following maxims : 

I. In the greater part of sciences there is only this 
single word^-^erhaps ; in all history but three phrases 
'^tkey tvere born — they were teretches — they died, 

II. Take pleasure in nothing which is not commend-, 
able, and do every thing you take pleasure in. l^hink 
nothing but what is true, and utter not all you think. 
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III. O ye kings ! ^ub^iK your passions^ reiga over 
yonrselves^ and you will consider the government of 
the world 4Xily a recreation. 

IV. O ye icings ! O ye nations ! listen to a truth you 
Tsever can bear too often, and of which sophists pre- 
tend to doubt ; there is no happiness without virtue, 
and no virtue without the fear of the gods. M. 



THE FAIR REVENGE. 

Agavivpub, king of Afgo6> dying without heirs male, 
bequeathed his throne to his only daughter, the bean* 
tiful and bek>Ted Daphles. This female succession was 
displeasing to a nobleman who Jield large possessions 
ena the frontiers ; and he came for the first time towards 
tite court, not to pay his respects to the new queen, 
but to give her ^battle. Doracles (for that was his name) 
was not much known by the people. He had distin* 
gnished himself for as jealous an independence as a 
subject could wdl assume -, and though he had been of 
use in repelling invasion during the latter years of the 
king, had never made his appearance to receive his 
master's thanks personally. A correspondence, how- 
ever, was understood to have gone on between him and 
several noblemen about i;he court j and there were 
those, who, in spite of his inattention to popularity, 
suspected that it would go hard with the young queen 
when the two armies came face to face. 

But neither these subtle statesmen, nor the ambitious 
young soldier Doracles, were aware of the effects to be 
produced by a strong personal attachment. The young 
queen, amiable as she was beautiful, had involuntarily 
baffled his expectations from her courtiers; by exciting 
in the minds of some a real di8intere9ted regard, while 
others nourished a hope of sharing her throne instead. 
At least they speculated upon becoming each the 
^ favourite minister ; and held it a better thing to reign 
under that title and a charming mistress than be the 
servants of a master wilfol and domineering. By the 
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people she was adored 5 and when she came riding out 
of her palace^ on the morning of the fight, with an 
unaccustomed spear standing up in its rest by her side, 
her diademed hair flowing a little off into the wind, her 
face paler than usual, but still tinted with its roses, and 
a look in which confidence in the love of her subjects, 
and tenderness for the wounds they were going to en- 
counter, seemed to contend for the expression — ^the 
shout which they fient up would have told a stouter 
heart than a traitor's that the royal charmer was secure. 
The queen, during -the conflict, remained in a tent 
upon an eminence, to which the younger leaders vied 
who should best spur up their smoking horses, to bring 
her good news from time to time. The battle was 
short and bloody. Doracles soon found that he had 
miscalculated his pointy and all his skill and resolution 
could not set the error to rights. It was allowed, that 
if either courage or military talent could entitle him to 
the throne, he would have had a right to it ; but the 
popularity of Daphles supplied her cause with all the 
ardour which a lax state of subjection on the part of 
the more -powerful nobles might have denied it. When 
her troops charged, or made any other voluntary move- 
ment, they put all their hearts into their blows ; and 
when they were compelled to await the enemy, they 
stood as inflexible as walls of iron. It was like ham* 
mering upon metal statuary, or staking their fated 
horses upon spears riveted in stone. Doracles was 
taken prisoner. The queen, re-issuing frotn her tent, 
crowned with laurel, came riding down the eminence, 
and remained at the foot with her generals, while the 
prisoners were taken by. Her pale face kept as royal a 
countenance of composed pity as she could manage, 
while the commoner rebels passed along, aching with 
their wounded arms fastened behind, and shaking back 
their bloody and blinding locks for want of a hand to 
part them. But the blood mounted to her cheeks when 
the proud and handsome Doracles, whom she now saw 
for the first time, blushed deeply as he cast a glance at 
his female conqueror, and then stepped haughtily alongi 
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handling his gilded chains as if they were an indifferent 
orHament. ** I have conquered him/' thought she : " it 
is a heavy blow to so proud a head j and as he looks 
not unamiable, it migfit be politic as well as courteous 
and kind in me to turn his submission into a more 
willing one.'* Alas ! pity was helping admiration to a 
kinder set of offices than the generous-hearted queen 
suspected. The captive went to his prison a conqueror 
after all 5 for Daphles loved him. 

The second night, after having exhibited in her 
manners a strange mixture of joy and seriousness, and 
signified to her counsellors her intention of setting the 
prisoner free> she released him with her own hands. 
Many a step did she hesitate as she went down the 
stairs j and when she came to the d,oor she shed a 
full, but soft, and as it seemed to her a wilful and 
refreshing flood of tears, humbling herself for her ap- 
proaching task. When she had entered she blushed 
deeply, and then turning as pale, stood for a minute 
silent and without motion. She then said, " Thy queen, 
Doracles, has come to show thee how kindly she can 
treat a great and gallant subject, who did not know 
her 5" and with these words, and almost before she was 
aware, the prisoner was released, and preparing to go. 
He appeared surprised, but not off his guard, nor in any 
tamper to be over-grateful. •* Name," said he, " O 
queen, the conditions on which I depart, and they will 
be faithfully kept." Daphles moved her lips, but they 
spoke not. She waved her head and hand with a deadly 
smile, as if freeing him from all conditions ; and he was 
turning to go, when she fell senseless on the floor. The 
haughty warrior raised her with more impatience than 
good will. He could guess at love in a woman ; but he 
had but a mean opinion both of it and her sex ; and the 
deadly struggle in the heart of Daphles did not help 
him to distinguish the romantic passion which had 
induced her to put all her past and virgin notions of 
love into his person, from the commonest liking that 
might flatter his soldierly vanity. 

Q 5 
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Hie queen, on awaking from ber awoon, found herself 
compelled, in very justice to the intensity of a true 
passion, to explain how pity had brought it upon her. 
" I might ask it/* said she,," Doracles, in return 5" and 
here she resumed something of her queen-like dignity; 
'' but I feel that my modesty will be sufficiently saved 
by the name of your wife -, and a substantial throne, 
with a return that shall nothing perplex or interfere 
wfth thee, I do now accordingly offer thee, not as the 
condition of thy freedom, but as a diversion of men's 
eyes and thoughts from what they will think ill in me 
if they find me rejected." And in getting out that hard 
word her voice faltered a little, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Doracles, with the best grace his lately defeated 
spirit could assume, spoke in willing terms of accepting 
her offer* They left the prison ; and his full pardon 
having been proclaimed, the courtiers, with feasts and 
entertainments, vied who should seem best to approve 
their mistress's choice j for so they were quick to un- 
derstand it. The late captive, who was really as grace- 
ful and accomplished as a proud spirit would let him be, 
received and returned their attention in princely sort ; 
and Daphles was beginning to hope that he might turn 
a glad eye upon her some day, when news was brought 
her that he had gone from court, nobody knew, whither. 
,The next intelligence was too certain. He had passed 
the frontiers, and was leaguing with her enemies for 
another struggle. 

From that day gladness, though not kindness, went 
out of the face of Daphles. She wrote him a letter, 
without a word of reproach in it, enough to bring back 
the remotest heart that had the least spark of sympathy 5 
but he only answered it in a spirit which showed that 
he regarded the deepest love but as a wanton trifle. 
That letter touched her kind wits. She had had a paper 
drawn up, leaving him her throne in case she should 
die ; but some of her ministers^ availing themselves of 
her enfeebled spirit, had summoned a meeting of the 
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nobles, zt iviiich aiie wsus to preside in t^ dress ste 
"wore on tlie day of Tktory ; the sight of whiehj it wa«i 
thongkt, with the argumeDts which they meant to usq, 
would prevail upon the assembly to urge her to a re* ' 
vocation of the beqnest. Her women dressed her, while 
«he was almost unconscious of what they were doings 
for she had now began to fade quickly^ body as well as 
mind. They put on her the white garments edged with 
jsilver waves, in remembrance of the stream of Inachus, 
the founder of the Argive monarchy 5 the spear was 
brought out, to be stuck by the side of the throne, 
inst^id of the sceptre $ and their hands prepared to put 
the same laurel on ker head which bound its healthy 
white temples when she sat on horseback and saw the 
prisoner go by. But at the sight of its twisted and 
withered green, she took it in her hand 5 and looking 
about her in her chair with an air of momentary recol- 
lection, began picking it, and letting the leaves fall upon 
the floor. . She went on thus, leaf after leaf^ looking 
vacantly downwards ; and when she had stripped the 
circle half round, she leaned her cheek against the side 
of her sick chair ; and shutting her eyes quietly, so died. 
The envoys from Argos went^to the court of Calydon, 
where Doracles then was 5 and bringing him the diadem 
lupon a black cushion, informed him at once of the death 
of the queen, and her nomination of him to the throne. 
He showed little more than a ceremonious gravity at the 
former news 9 but could ill contain his joy at the latter, 
and set off instantly to take possession. Among the 
other nobles who feasted him, was one, who, having 
been the particular companion of the late king, had be- 
come like a second father to his unhappy daughter. 
The new prince observing the melancholy which he 
scarcely affected to repress, and seeing him look up 
occasionally at a picture which had a veil over it, asked 
him what the picture was that seemed to disturb him so, 
and why it was veiled? *'If it be the portrait of the 
late king,'' said Doracles, *' pray think me worthy of 
doing honour to it, for he was a noble prince. Unveil 
it, pray. I insist upon it. What ! am 1 not worthy to 
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look Upon my predecessor^ Phorbas V* At these words 
he frowned impatiently. Phorbas, with a trembling 
hand, bnt not for want of courage, withdrew the blacK 
covering, and the portrait of Daphles, in all her youth 
and beauty, flashed upon the eyes of Doracles. It was 
not a melancholy face. It was drawn before misfortune 
had touched it, and sparkled with a blooming beauty, in 
which animal spirits and good-nature contended for 
predominance. Doracles paused, and seemed struck. 
''The possessor of that face," said he inquiringly, 
"could never have been so sorrowful as I have heard >'*— 
''Pardon me, sir," answered Phorbas 5 "I was a» 
another father to her, and knew all." "It cannot be," 
returned the prince. The old man begged his other 
guests to withdraw a while, and then told Doracles how 
many fond and despairing things the queen had said of 
him, both before her wits began to fail and after. 
" Her wits to fail ?'* murmured the king : " I have 
known what it is to feel almost a mad impatience of the 
will 5 but 1 knew not that these — ^gentle creatures, 
women, could so feel for such a trifle.'* Phorbas brought 
out the laurel-crown, and told him how it was that the 
half of it became bare. The impatient blood of Doracles 
mounted, but not in anger, to his face ; and breaking 
up the party, he requested that the picture might be 
removed to his own chamber, promising to return it. 

A whole year, however, did he keep it ; and as he 
. had no foreign enemies to occupy his time, nor was 
disposed to enter into the common sports of peace, it 
was understood that he spent the greatest part of his 
time, when he was not in council, in the room where 
the picture hung. In tnith, the image of the once 
smiling Daphles haunted him wherever he went ; and to 
ease himself of the yearning of wishing her alive again 
and seeing her face, he was in the habit of being with it 
as much as possible. His self-will turned upon him, 
even in that gentle shape. Millions of times did he 
wish back the loving author of his fortunes, whom he 
had treated with so clownish an ingratitude ; and mil- 
lions of times did the sense of the impotence of bis wish 
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run up in red hurry to his cheeks^ and help to pull them 
into a gaunt melancholy. But this is not a repaying 
sorrow to dwell upon. He was one day, after being in 
vain expected at council, found lying madly on the floor 
of the room, dead. He had torn the portrait from the 
wall. His dagger was in his heart 5 and his cheek lay 
upon that blooming and smiling face, which had it been 
living, would never have looked so at being revenged. 



DRINKING SONG. 

I CANNOT eat but little meat. 

My stomach is not good j 
But sure -I think that I can drink 

With him that wears a hood. 
Though 1 go l/are, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a cold, 
I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bai-e, go bare. 

Both foot and hand go cold ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough. 

Whether it be new or old. 

I have no roast but a nut-brown toast. 

And a crab laid in the fire 3 
A little bread shall do me stead, — 

Much bread I not desire. 
No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow. 

Can hurt me if I wold, 
I am so wrapt, and thoroughly lapt 

Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, &c. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek. 
Full oft drinks she, till ye may see 

The tears run down her cheek ; 
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Tbea doth filie troll to me the bowl> 
Even as a malt-worm should. 

And saithf '' Sweetheart, I took my part 
Of this jolly good ale and old." 

Back and side go bare, &c. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink. 

Even as good fellows shonki do -, 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 

Good ale doth bring men to : 
And all poor souls that have sconr*d bowls. 

Or have them lustily troul'd, 
God save the lives of them and their wives. 

Whether they be young or old. 

Back and side go bare, &c, 
1566. Still. 



THE BAGPIPER. 

Im a garden, on the terrace in Tottenham-court-road, 
is a statue, which is an original work of the famous 
Caius Gabriel Gibber, the father of CoUey Gibber. 

The statue in question is executed on a fine free- 
8tone> representing a Bagpiper in a sitting posture, 
playikig on his pipes, with his dog and keg of liquor by 
his side, the latter of which stands upon a neat stone 
pedestal. 

llie following singular history is attached to its ori- 
ginal execution. During the great plague of London, 
carts were sent round the city each night, the drivers 
of which rung a bell, as intimation for every house to 
bring out its dead. The bodies were then thrown pro- 
miscuously into the cart, and conveyed to a little di- 
stance in the environs, where deep ditches were dug, in 
which they were deposited. 

The piper (as represented in the statue) had his con- 
stant stand at the bottom of Holbom, near St. An- 
drew's church. He became well known about the 
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Bclf;bbo«rl[00d> and picked up ti living from the passeii«- 
gen going that way> who generally threw him a few 
pence as the reward of his musical talents. A certain 
gentleman^ who never failed in his generosity to the 
piper^ was surprised^ on passing one day as usual^ to 
miss him from his accnstomed place : — upon inquiry, 
he found that the poor man had been taken ill in ccm- 
sequence of a very singular accident. On the joyfioil 
occasion of the arrival of one of his countrymen from 
<lie Highlands^ the piper had in fact made too free with 
the contents of his keg : these so overpowered his fa- 
culties^ that he stretched himself out upon the steps of 
the church, and fell fast asleep. These were not 
times to sleep on church steps with impunity.. He was 
found in this situation when the dead cart went its 
rounds; and the carter supposing of course, as the 
most likely thing in every way, that the man was dead, 
made no scruple to put his fork under the piper's belt, 
and, with some assistance, hoisted him into his vehicle, 
which was nearly full, with the charitable intention 
that our Scotch musician should share the usual brief 
ceremonies of interment. The piper's faithful dog pro- 
tested against the seizure of his master, and attempted 
to prevent the unceremonious removal ', but, failing of 
success, he furly jumped into the cart after him, to the 
no small annoyance of the men, whom he would not 
suffer to come near the body 3 he further took upon 
himself the office of chief mourner, by setting up the 
most lamentable howling as they passed along. 

The streets and roads by which they had to go being 
very rough, the jolting of the cart, added to the howl- 
ing of the dog, had soon the effect of awakening our 
drunken musician from bis trance. It was dark ; and* 
the piper, .when he first recovered himself, could form 
no idea either of his numerous companions or his con- 
ductors. Instinctively, however, he felt about for his 
pipes, and playing up a merry Scotch tune, terrified, in 
no small measare, the carters, who fancied they had 
got a legion of ghosts in their conveyance. A little 
time, however, put all to rights ; — lights were got, and 
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it tarned dut that the noisy corpse was the well-known 
living piper> who was joyfully released from his awful 
and perilous situation. The poor man fell badly ill after 
this unpleasant excursion^ and was relieved, during his 
malady, by his former benefactor^ who^ to perpetuate 
the remembrance of so wonderful an escape^ resolved, 
as soon as his patient had recovered, to employ a 
sculptor to execute him on stone— not omitting his 
faithful dog> keg of liquor, &c. 

The famous Caius Gabriel Gibber was then in high 
repute, from the circumstance of his having executed 
the beautiful figures which originally were placed on 
the entrance gate of old Bethlem Hospital 3 and the 
statue in question of the Highland bagpiper remains an 
additional specimen of the merits of this great artist. 

It was long after purchased by John the great duke 
of Argyll, and came from his collection, at his decease, 
into the possession of the present proprietor. 



LINES WRITTEN IN RICHMOND CHURCH- 
YARD, YORKSHIRE*. 

^ It is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias/* 

Matt* xvii. 4, 

Methinks it is good to be here ; 
If thou wilt let us build — but for whom ? 

Nor Eiias nor Moses appear. 
But the shadows of eve that encompass tha gloom. 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 

* The above lines, amongst other poetical effusions, are from the 
pen of Herbert Knowles, of Canterbury. Though left imfinisbed, 
they may give some idea of the early excellence and superior abilities 
of Uiis youth, which were sufficient to procure him, in an eminent de- 
gree, the favour of one of the most eminent poets of the present day 
(Southey) ; but the advantages of this friendly connexion he did not 
live to enjoy. H. K.^died in the neighbourhood of Richmond, on the 
17th of February 1817, at the early age of 19, deeply lamented by 
all who knew him. 
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Shall we build to Ambition? oh, no I 
Affrighted he shrinketh away> 

For, see ! they would fix him below, 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay. 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey ! 

To Beauty? ah, no! — she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before — 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build t^ the purple of Pride — 
The trappings which dizen the proird ? 

Alas ! they are all laid aside 5 
And here's neither dress nor adornment allowed. 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud ! 

To Riches? alas ! *tis in vain; 
Who hid, in their turns have been hidj 

The treasures are squandered again j 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid. 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford — 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board; 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah, no ! they have wither'd and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above j 
Friends, brothers^ and sisters, are laid side by side. 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? — The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear« 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah ! sweetly they slumber, nor hope> love, nor fear — 
Peace, peace is the watch-word^ the only one here ! 
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Unto Deaikt to wlion moiiarcbs mast b<m}, 
Ab, no ! for bb empire is knowm^ 

And here there are trophies enow \ 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark Btxmt, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown ! 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will baild> 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise : 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfiird^; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice^ 
Who bequeath*d us them both when he rose to the ski<es ! 
Eichmottd, October 7, 1816. 



ON RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. 

Thbrb is not any term that is oftener misapplied^ or 
that is a stronger instance of the abuse of lan^uage^ 
than this same word, respectable. By a respectable man 
is generally meant a person whom there is no reason 
for respecting, or none that we would choose to name : 
for if there is any good reason for the opinion we wish 
to express, we naturally assign it as the ground of his 
respectability. If the person whom you are desirous 
to characterize favourably is distinguished for his good 
nature, you say that he is a good-natured man -, if by 
his zeal to serve his friends, you call him a friendly 
man ; if by his wit or sense, you say that he is witty or 
sensible -, if by his honesty or learning, you say so at 
once ; but if he is none of these, and there is no one 
quality which you can bring forward to justify the high 
opinion you would be thought to entertain of him, you 
then take the question for granted, and jump at a con- 
clusion, by observing gravely, *' that he is a very re- 
spectable man.** It is clear, indeed, that where we have 
anystriking and generally admitted reasons for respect- 
ing a man, the most obvious way to ensure the respect 
of others will be to mention his estimable qualities : 
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wfaitre these are wanting, tke vmest eoarae mnst be to 
say nothing about them> bat to insist on the general in- 
Isrenee which we have onr particular reasons for draw- 
ing, only touching for its authenticity. If, for instanoe, 
the only motive we have for thinking or speaking wel) 
of another is, that he gives us good dinners^ as this is 
not a valid reason to those who 4o not> like Xks, partake 
of his hospitality, we may (without going into par- 
ticulars) content ourselves with assuring them that he 
is a most respectable man; if he is a slave to those 
above him> and an oppressor of those below him, but 
sometimes makes us the channels of his bounty, or the 
tools^ of his caprice, it will be as well to say nothing of 
the matter, but to conhne ourselves to the safer gene- 
rality, that he is a person of the highest respectability; 
if he is a low dirty fellow who has amassed an immense 
fortune, which he does not know what to do with, the 
possession of it alone will guarantee his respectability, 
u we say nothing of the manner in which he has come 
by it, or in which he spends it. A man may be a knave 
or a fool, or both (as it may happen), and yet be a most 
respectable man, in the common and authorized sense of 
the term, provided he keeps up appearances^ and does 
not give common fame a handle for no longer keeping 
up the imposture. The best title to the character of re- 
spectability lies in the convenience of those who echo 
the cheat, and in the conventional hypocrisy of the 
world. When we hear the word coupled with the name 
of any individual, it would argue a degree of romantic 
simplicity to imagine that it implies any one quality of 
,head or heart, any one excellence of body or mind, any 
one good action or praiseworthy sentiment 3 but as soon 
as it is mentioned, it conjures up the ideas of a hand- 
some house with large acres round it, a sumptuous 
table, a cellar well stocked with excellent wines, splen- 
did furniture, a fashionable equipage, with a long list 
of elegant contingencies. It is^ not what a man is, but 
what he has, that we speak of in the significant use of 
this term* He may be the poorest creature in the world 
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ill liimseir, but if he is well to do, and can spare some of 
his superfluities^ if he can lend us his purse or his coud«- 
tenance upon occasion^ he then *' buys golden opinions" 
of us ; — ^it is but fit that we should speak well of the 
bridge that carries us over> and in return for what we 
can get from him> we embody our servile gratitude^ 
hopes, and fears, in this word respectability. By it we 
pamper his pride, and feed our own necessities* It 
must needs be a very honest, -uncorrupted word that is 
the go-between in this disinterested kind of traffic. We 
do not think of applying this word to a great poet or a 
great painter, to the man of genius or the man of virtue, 
for it is seldom we can spunge upon them. It would be 
a solecism for any one to pretend to the character who 
has a shabby coat to his back, who goes without a dinner, 
or has not a good house over his head. Me who has re- 
duced himself in the world by devoting himself to a par- 
ticular study, or adhering to a particular cause, excites 
only a smile of pity, or a shrug of the shoulders, at the 
mention of his name ; while he who has raised himself 
in it by a different course, who has become rich from 
want of ideas, and powerful from want of principle, is 
looked up to with silent homage, and passes for a re- 
spectable man. 

Respectability means a man s situation and success in 
life, not his character or conduct. The city merchant 
never loses his respectability till he becomes a bankrupt. 
After that we hear no more of it or him. The justice 
of the peace, and the parson of the parish, the lord and 
the 'squire, are allowed, by immemorial usage, to be 
very respectable people, though no one ever thinks of 
asking wliy. They are a sort of fixtures in this way. 
To take an example from one of them. The country 
parson may pass his whole time, when he is not era- 
ployed in the cure of souls, in flattering his rich neigh- 
bours, and leaguing with them to sntib his poor ones, 
in seizing poachers and encouraging informers > he 
may be exorbitant in exacting his tithes, harsh to his 
servants, the dread and by-word of the village where 
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be resides^ and yet all this will not hinder his patron 
from giving him another living to play the petty tyrant 
in, or prevent him from riding over to the 'squire's iu 
his carriage^ and being well receivedj or from sitting 
on the bench of justices with due decorum and with 
clerical dignity. The poor curate, in the meantime^ 
who may be a real comfort to the bodies and minds of 
his parishioners^ will be passed by without notice. 
Parson Adams^ drinking his ale in sir Thomas Booby's 
kitchen^ makes no very respectable figure; but sir 
Thomas himself was right worshipful, and his widow a 
person of honour ! — A few such historiographers as 
Fielding would put an end to the farce of respect- 
ability, with others like it. 

London is, perhaps, the only. place in which the 
standard of respectability at all varies from the standard 
of money. There things go as much by appearance as 
by weight 5 and he may be said to be a respectable iuan 
who cuts a certain figure in company by being dressed 
in the fashion, and venting a number of common-place 
things with a tolerable grace and fluency. If a person 
there brings a certain share of information and good 
manners into a mixed society, it is not asked^ when he 
leaves it, whether he is rich or not. Lords and fiddlers, 
authors and common-councilmen, editors of newspapers 
and parliamentary speakers meet together, and the 
difference is not so much marked as one would suppose. 
To be an Edinburgh Reviewer is, Isuspect, the lughest 
rank in modern literary society. 

Constable*s Edinburgh Magazine, 
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BATTLB OF ALBUERA. 

Habk ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath } 
Saw ye not whom the reeking Babre smote ; 
Nor saved yonr brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants' slaves? — the fires of deaths 
The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock, to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease, to breathe > 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc/ 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the giant on the monntun stands. 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun. 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ! 
Restless it rolls, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done -, 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most 
sweet. 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix*d embroidery. 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
AH join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 
And Havock scarce for joy can number their array. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on hiffh ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale-blue sky ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain. 
Are met— -as if at home they could not die—' 
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To feed the crow on Talavera*8 plain> 
And fertilize the held that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot — ^Ambition's hononr'd fools ! 
Yes, honour decks the tnrf that wraps their clay! 
Vain sophistry ! in these behold the tools. 
The broken tools that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — ^to what ? — a dream alone, — 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 
Or call, with truth> one span of earth their own, 
Saye that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 

Oh, Albuera ! glorious field of grief ! 
As o'er thy plaia the pilgrim prick*d his steed. 
Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 
A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleeds 
Peace to the perish'd ! may the warrior's meed. 
And tears of triumph, their reward prolong ! — 
Till others fall where other chieftains lead. 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 
And shine in worthless lays the theme of transient 
song ! Byron, 
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